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І works both ways! 


Timber from the fertile forests of 2% 5. i x -- 


| 

| Australia flows continually to swell 

| the stocks of timber-starved nations. 
Like many great productive countries, 
Australia relies оп trade from other 
countries to satisfv the demands of 
its industrious people — and within 

| this volume of commerce to and fro, 

| lie opportunities for British business 





houses . . When planning an Australian pe Pes 
business venture consult the Common- 22. М 4 
wealth Bank of Australia. ‘For the’ EE E oro Villa ca „© 
Commonwealth Bank knows Australia. Its 
intricate and widespread network of branches in Australia can supply detailed 
information on any aspect of Australian life or commerce —a service which is gladly 
offered to British business houses. 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


COMMONWEALTH SAVINGS BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
8 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. And at Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. 








Time for Eastern trade | 


len-fifteen in England and the London, 
Manchester and Liverpool offices of The 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China have already opened to the public.- 
At New York the dav's work has not dv х 
yét begun. In the East at Colombo it |S an E EE eel 
Is tea-time and in Hong Kong business ЕЕ d 

is finished for anothér day. But wherever 
business men engaged in the Eastern trade 
may be, they will find at the nearest branch of 
The Chartered Benk up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion, skilled assistance and efficient banking services. 


THE GHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) | i 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2, 
West Erd (London) Branch: 28 Charles II Street, London, S.W.r. 
Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2. 
Liverpool Branch: 27 Derby House, Liverpool, 2.. 
Ls New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 
Branches of the Bank, under British management directed from London, are established at most 
centres of commercial importance throughout Southern and South-Eastern Asia and the Far East. 
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INDIAN SUB-CONTINENT. =- ` 
By Ілвот-Согомег, LORD BIRDWOOD, муо. 


THE NEED- FOR AGREEMENT IN THE 





IN MEETING in the shadow. of a great tragedy, I find that thougi I had 
. prepared this talk.long before the passing of a.beloved and respected 
Servant of Pakistan, that tragedy has perhaps ‘only emphasized the 
urgency of what I.have to say. - dE ot (0% 
Herodotus tells a story of the Greeks and the Calatians who. were led | 
before the Persian King, Darius. Darius asked the. Greeks fcr what . 
price they would consent to eat their fathers when: they died. :Һеу in 
horror declared.that for no price could they do so.- To burn the dead 
,Was the only civilised method. Darius then summoned’ the Cetalians 
and asked them also for what price they would consent to consume by - 
fire the bodies of their fathers on death : and they too cried aloud in dis- 
gust and amazement at such. words. For they could only consider | 
eating the dead. ` In short, although two communities accused eaca other 
of barbarism, they did in fact both reveal exáctly.the same mental aporozch 
to the particular problem, óf the disposal of the dead. Тһе pat:ern of 
thought, in contrast to the physical method, was the same. 2 .` ` ы 
‘In noting conditions оп (һе sub-continent of India, as it seems to me, 
we watch a situation which has some analogy to the story of the. Giecks 
and the Calatians’; for. when we have finished with all the traditional 
and very obvious observations about inherent divergencies of culture, 
religion and, social custom as between Muhammadan. and Hindu, there 
18 still left' somewhere a common denominator which if only we could - 
discover it; would prove the foundations of agreement. ° -` ш.а 
I shall therefore hope ‘to show that there.is no fundamental obstacle 
whatsoever to.a fresh start; except just the play of individual persomalites - 
one on another, and since the peoples concerned. are “essentially thcse 
who have always turned to individual leadership, my own. conviction is 
that the fate of many millions lies in the hands of a.very few men. . ` | 
. And yet, we should bear in mind that in these past years there-aas Эу | 
no means always been rigid disagreement. The final acceptance. by Incia 
of thé Pakistan Rupee at its old par rate before devaluation, tha-cón- 
clusion of' a trade agreement, the setting up of ‘minority.’ ministers and . 
‘minority? commissions in East and West. Bengal; are examples of ` 
success rather than failure. The situation is not hopeless ; and there 
was а time. in April, 1950; when the Liaquat-Nehru- pact was signed, 
during which the leading actors in the drama displayed consideratle 


understanding and statesmanship in relation to ‘the other man’s point 
of view. In the two Assemblies each Prime Minister. readily declared 
his belief.in the good faith of the other—and that, at no little risk to a 
certain degree of local unpopularity. 

The need for agreement can, I think, lend itself for our purpose to three 
` fairly distinct fields of enquiry. 

There are, first, matters of domestic interest for both Pakistan and 
India and how vital some of those problems are—food for instancé for 
suffering hungry millions ! There is, secondly, the effect of continued 
dissension in the sphere of international affairs, particularly throughout 
Asia and the Far East. Finally, and I believe this aspect to be com- 
paratively neglected, there is the profound effect of a running sore 1n the 
body politic of our British Commonwealth in its ceaseless and difficult 
task of ever adjusting itself to the stresses and strains of new thought and 
ambition within its structure. 


THE DOMESTIC ASPECTS 


Shall we for a moment take stock of each of these three aspects. First, 
the need for agreement as is manifest within the land itself. А familiar 
homely kind of example which we can all appreciate is the present con- 
dition of travel between the two States. When we reflect on the ease 
with which the Frontier Mail travelled from Bombay to Peshawar in 
our time, with the circumstances of today, we can at least appreciate 
one very practical aspect of agreement. А traveller now queues up in 
Delhi or Karachi for a ‘ permit’ to travel at the High Commissioner's 
office. He boards the Frontier Mail, for example, at Delhi, leaves it at 
Amritsar, proceeds by tonga or bus to the Frontier at Wagah, goes through 
the Customs—and one can imagine what that means—continues by bus, 
and finally reaches Lahore to continue by train. Is it too much to suppose 
that with real agreement, the Bombay Mail might once again proceed 
without restriction from Peshawar to Bombay ? 

_ But in the long list of issues between the two countries, such a thing as 

Railway travel is mere ‘ nuisance value. Let us look at the list, for it 
is formidable. There is firstly the settlement of evacuee property. 

India claims that Pakistan retains six times the value of the property 
which she returned to Pakistan. Тһе refugees into Pakistan were, for 
the most part, peasants, living peasants' lives and leaving behind nothing 
because they had nothing to leave. In contrast, the refugees into India 
were a fairly wealthy merchant community operating the Pakistan 
retail trade. Then came the division of the assets inherited from British 
India, the allocation of the Punjab Canal Waters and for a considerable 
4 | 


time, the exchange rate of the two Rupees. More formidable was the 
vast refugee problem itself, which at last se2ms in hand. Nevertheless, 
there are still two millions in India awaiting homes, and the cities of 
Karachi and Lahore, swollen to three times their previous size, support 
thousands, living, or rather existing, in the streets in hovels of corrugated 
iron and mud. | 

India has spent £80 millions on refugee леа and £26 millions is 
budgeted for in 1951/52. Now it is possitle to regard humar misery 
on so vast a scale as an opportunity—the chance for social experiment 
in rehabilitation. Certainly in the similar case of the 700,000 Arabs in 
the Middle East; if the advice of the U:N. Relief and Works Agency had 
been accepted, there was a chance for this dazed and persecuted community 
to start afresh and build a better world for themselves than before. There 
is always that chance in adversity. Germany with 50 of. her large towns 
shattered beyond recognition—one сап argue—is in the happy »osition 
of being able to make a new start and profit bv picking and choosiag from 
the pool of world experience, both in regard to physical and »olitical 
reconstruction. 

There is a pamphlet at India House, ‘Rehabilitation of D- splaced 
Persons’ which is a striking testimony to the work of the Ministry of 
Relief and Rehabilitation in tackling the great human problem of dis- 
placement, (to give it its polite. but quite inadequate label)—aad it is 
right that we should regard human tragedy in the light of that most 
neglected of. St. Paul's three virtues— hope.’ Nevertheless, let us. not 
lose sight of the fact that all this magnificent endeavour, not fo-getting 
also the expenditure of at least £150 millions cn either side of the f-ontiers 
on refugees, would have been ‘diverted. to the application of direct con- 
struction; not reconstruction, if the partition of India could have been 
achieved in agreement rather than dissension. The effect of disagreement 
has been that money and energy which should have been applied to progress 
has instead been diverted to improvisation and the со but negative 
function of keeping people alive. 


| THE "ECONOMIC ISSUES. 


That perhaps is the jus side to the problem. Tlie practical ánd 
economic considerations many here will aporeciate better than I ‘can.. 
On 25th February, 1951 а trade agreement was signed at Karachi operative 
until June, 1952, by which Pakistan supplied raw jute, cotton; grain ànd 
hides and in return received coal, steel, pig-iron, textiles and : sement. | 
It surely‘came only just in time. If ever there were two countries. whose 


‘economies were 80 › completely interlocked they are India and Pakistan, 
E 
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the one urgently requiring raw materials for her young industries, the 
other crying out for rice and wheat for her starving millions. 

. We should be quite clear as to the nature of India’s food problem. It 
is not a matter of a temporary disequilibrium as between supply and 
demand. The latest population figure of 357 millions shows an increase 
of 42 millions in the ten years since 1941—and the country's food shortage 
is.thus a case of an ever increasing pressure of population on food, which 
can only be resolved through long-term measures. 

It would therefore not be strictly correct to claim that Pakistan couid 
solve India's food problem. The united sub-continent of British India 
always imported food, But had there been no inter-State restrictions 
and no Rupee exchange difficulty, І do suggest--and I invite comment 
from any expert—that the need to find some six million tons of grain this 
year from outside, (with protracted negotiation for two million tons from 
America, with necessary but unfortunate lesser contributions from China 
and the Soviet, and with shipping provided by Britain with great difficulty) 
would have been a need reduced at least by half. India was torn between 
the necessity to develop suddenly cash crops—jute and cotton—to рау 
for food imports, and the need to grow more food on the same land. 
That was a dilemma which in agreement, need never have arisen. Four 
months ago, Pakistan told a strange story of India's rejection of an offer 
of rice and wheat which would have met all requirements. The price 
it was said was too high and the quality not good, though deliveries 
required the inspection and approval of the U.N. Food and Agricultural 
Organization’s office in Karachi. There is probably an adequate Indian 
answer. Both sidés always have an answer. But in agreement there 
would never have been a question and therefore no demand for an answer! 

Economically, for.Pakistan and India, there is no status quo. They 
will either be each other's best customer or they will cut each other's 
throat. No market in the world is indispensable and sooner or later 
when you lose a customer or a market they are replaced. But meanwhile 
people can starve, and in this particular case they can starve in millions. 
We should note that previous to February, 1951 trade (with the exception 
of a barter agreement from April to September 1950) had been at a stand- 
still and the contemplated contributions of the two countries to the 
Colombo plan had become a mockery. In such circumstances how could 
Pakistan and India press forward with all those many imaginative schemes 
of development which they so rightly cherished? How would that 
foreign capital be attracted which Pandit Nehru has now declared to be 
indispensable? And finally, in contemplation of the domestic scene, 
how could they advance when 50 per cent of the budget in the case of 
India and 70 per cent in the case of Pakistan was absorbed in defence ? 
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П is difficult to avoid bitter reflection when we recall that not so many 
years ago with monotonous regularity the British Government іл India 
were arraigned for the ‘ burden of the Military Budget.’ 

At least half of this abnormal expenditure can be directly attributed 
to the situation in Kashmir ; and at this point I pass from the domestic 
scene : for the Kashmir affair more logically finds its place in the wider 
spheres of international and Commonwealth relations. Indeed, the 
Anglo-Amerlcan resolution before the Security Council in February this 
year was tabled in the conviction that the quarrel between the two 
countries was essentially a matter of general international secu-ity. In 
so far as internal affairs are concerned, I would make this comment— 
that once this one issue of Kashmir is settled all other pieces in the 
puzzle will find their allotted place. 

And ѕо же pass to the second of these three faces of the ргоЫет. The 
effect of continued disagreement in the world cf international negotiation. 


THE INTERNATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


In the autumn of last vear there was general agreement that India, 
whe:her there was approval or not of her advocacy of Communist China 
and the Korean case, had earned the respect and admiration of the 
delezates at Lake Success by her skill and courage in the give-and-take 
of debate across the floor of the Assembly. India alone seemed capable 
of holding open the door for negotiation with the Government of Mao Tse 
Tung and her envoy Mr. Pannikar in Peking was for a time perhaps a 
key man in the international situation. Now that is a situation which I 
suggest should on no account be lightly surrendered in times when any 
agency. with a claim to effective mediation must be welcome. I recently 
attended the London Parliamentary Conference on World Government, 
a non-party body which for years has been striggling to promote a move- 
шеш for effective powers to control armaments and ensure pesce. It 
has made little headway. But that is not the pcint. What was significant 
was the fact that many of the international delegates—-and both India 
and Pakistan were represented—regarded the East, and part-cularly 
India, as the only practical method of approach to the other half of the 
world. Psychological warfare waged on the Iron Curtain in the West, 
could make no headway. It was the back docr which now held the key. 

It was therefore more in sorrow than in anger that we had tc watch 
the gradual recession from this position of authority. А stupid and 
unnecessary kind of recession, due not to.disagreement over the wider 
issues of East and West which we might expect, but in the eyes of the 
world to a comparatively minor and obscure issue, Kashmir ; receiving 
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publicity only in so far as a great international principle most cert 
seemed involved. When we place all these ineffective negotiatio: 
Lake Success, culminating in India's refusal of the Anglo-Ame 
resolution on Kashmir of 30th March and the failure of the latest med; 
Mr. Graham, in their perspective, we see a general deterioration as eq 
damaging to the United Nations in the failure to exercise authority 
is to India in her refusal to recognize that authority! The U.N 
therefore not that record of success which can afford to treat the disri 
of its decisions or advice with indifference. 

Similarly futile denunciation of the Security Council as a partisan 
favouring Pakistan will not enhance India's international position 
does she gain in international stature from a rigid adherence. to a 
which however fool-proof in a Court of Law, seems far removed 
reality. This is hardly the occasion to comment on the pros and co 
an argument of which we all weary as the months go by. But I ce 
refrain from the reflection that, if India is right, she can lose nothin 
a submission to a plebiscite held under the orders of an outside autt 
with a surrender on that crucial point of the timing of withdraw 
her armed forces. Equally, if Pakistan is right, she could lose no 
by an admission—shall we say—of ‘ over-haste’ in placing her а 
forces in support of the frontier tribesmen in 1947. | 

Meanwhile, the Security Council vote, іп meriting India’s app 
of the Soviet abstention, was in itself a repercussion sufficient to emph 
the more sinister aspect of what might be called, ‘ Long-term disa 
ment.’ · 

Of the two methods always available to the Soviet, the method of 
or of political penetration, our experience, I think, confirms that wh 
‘they are prepared to build up force for use in a final throw of the 
it 1s in support of political penetration that force is primarily conce 
Yet we would be foolish with the example of Korea still fresh in the n 
to ignore the effect of continued disagreement on the effective phy 
defence of the.sub-continent. At this moment should there be a n 
for example, to exploit Afghanistan's obscure loyalties from the 
side of the Hindu Kush, it would find all form of resistance compl 
off its guard. The blue prints which we left behind with their det 
allocations as between covering forces, a Field Army, and an Int 

Security component, are presumably still there, and must surel 
available in Delhi and Rawal Pindi? ‘Through Staff talks they c 
again be adjusted and applied. But what hope of Staff talks can : 
be for the purposes of a common defence when both sides are busy 


1 The failure of the U.N. particularly cannot impress Pakistan, for there is an awkward precedent, of intei 


all мша Countries, їп a Partition decision taken in the case of Palestine in November, 1947, which was con 
ignored. ` 
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accusation апа. counter-accusation of aggression, and the ma-ch of a 
battalion from A to B is sufficient to be interpreted as the opening move 
in general mobilization ! | 


AFGHANISTAN. 


I referred to the curious behaviour of the Afghans ; and in perticular 
I had in mind, nzturally, their policy of encouragement to an enti-ely 
artificial conception—Pukhtunistan—linked, as it seems, with India's 
somewhat unnecessary and effusive new friendship for Afgharistan— 
conditions which create just that happy fog of doubt which is wholly 
favourable to an aggressor beyond the Hindu Kush. Kabul students. 
who previously wert to Lahore have been diverted to Delhi. The Afgkan 
Ambassador тесепіу entertained the Indian Prime Minister wth the 
exchange of heavly overcharged sentimen:al and somewhat empty. 
platitudes. | / 

I draw attention :o this artificial liaison between Afghanistan and India 
because, as it seems to me, in some respects it is a contradiction of _ndia’s 
foreign policy whica, in general terms, is a declared intention always to 
keep to the middle of the road and avoid embarrassing commitments. 
With that, we cannct quarrel. There is nothing unnatural or unex ected 
in the desire of a country, a nation new in the rough and tumble of inter- 
national society, seeking to protect and raise a low standard cf life, 
health and educatioa, wishing to remain without strings attached to its 
foreign policy. It must be free to develop economic associations amd 
trade agreements wherever the promise of better conditions for its people 
are inherent in such agreements. But the relationship with Afghanistan 
puzzles in that it goes beyond the logic of a normal and sensible neutrality. 
‘Dynamic’ neutrality, is a term Nehru has used. Іп this particular 
zase I suggest there -s perhaps too much of the dynamite! But there is 
1 lesson to be learnt, I think, from this particular situation. The exper- 
ence on the sub-conrinent led us to believe tha: over the years the great 
Yfloslem minority came to the conclusion—rightly or wrongly—that they 
-vould never receive justice from a Congress Government in Delhi whick 
they had come to regard as a Hindu dominated body intent on the sup- 
т геѕѕіоп of Moslem culture and. society. They accordingly pressec for 
= State of their own, and finally, only through the recognition of “Һеш 
caim could power be surrendered to the two Governments of the Indian 
Mational Congress and the Moslem League : and here, in defiance of the 
cude logic behind these all-dominating factors, is India in sudden close 
lfaison with a countr steeped in the tradition of the authority of the - 
Mullahs, a strongholc of Islam, if ever there was опе. If the Pakistan . 
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accusations are right—and the evidence supports them,—then at least 
there need be no misunderstanding between India and Pakistan on the 
basis of those traditional differences to which I have referred. If Afghan- 
istan and India can be friends, then equally so can Pakistan and India— 
and we return again to that first conclusion, that it is persons and person- 
alities which matter. 

| СН1МА 


“Тһе most honest interpretation of. the Indian foreign policy is to be 
found in the relationship with China. If over a normal policy of self- 
preservation to which I һауе referred, we impose the particular circum- 
stances by which China and India shared a common claim to have won 
freedom simultaneously, the one from Japan, the other from Britain, 
we will then see the explanation of the Indian approach to Peking, an 
approach which was shaken by, but which yet withstood, the fact of 
China’s penetration of Tibet. We should remember that it was the 
Government of Chiang Kai-Shek and not of Mao, with which Nehru 
expected to co-operate. Chiang Kai-Shek had been Nehru’s personal 
friend and it was his armies which were the envy of that school of thought 
in the Congress which contemplated a role of enforced idleness in World 
War II in some sense of frustration. I think that is important because 
it does indicate that Indian sentiment for China is based not on an approval 


of the new Red Republic as such, so much as the appreciation of common . 


problems shared іп a common freedom achieved, (though I trust that 
Nehru would admit to some divergence between the particular forms .of 
Imperial Ооп, Japanese and British !). 


. THE EFEECTS OF AGREEMENT 

"Now, how does -disagreement Ог agreement between the two States, 
Pakistan and India, affect all these matters of external policy? India, 
jn spite of some recent loss of reputation, still carries weight and authority. 
The Indonesians might not have achieved their independence without 
the.example and experience of the Indian National Congress at their 
disposal. Burma looks to India much as a Balkan State looked to Russia, 
the champion and protector of Slav States. The authority of India will 
increasingly be felt in Malaya, not only through a powerful Indian 
community, but also by virtue of Malaya's progress to the choice which 
faced India and Pakistan, of association or abandonment of the Common- 
wealth connection. 

Looking West, Pakistan's influence will increasingly be exercised in 
the Moslem countries of the Middle East. The first economic conference 
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of Moslem countries was.istaged іп Karachi: “Тһе second mored to 
Teheran but it.was. Mr. Ghulam Mohammed :of Pakistan who presided 
and assumed-the natural role of leadership... Egypt's domination of the 
Arab League is. not. infallible. : Indeed the confused loyalties of the 
Arab League are pointers to the need for a new reorientation of loyalty. 
It would not be unnatural if those countries more and. more turned 
to Pakistan, the: largest and strongest of the Moslem countries >f. the 
ast. But it would need to be a Pakistan. free of commitment else- 
where, not living іп һе shadow of a fear of a great neighbour and ‘equally 
-without aggressive intention to that neighbour.?. .. | О 


* 


The effect.of agreement, then, captures -the imagination. For. there 
might well follow ойе harmony of common interest from Libya. to the 
Pacific ;-and the foundations of the edifice would be built over the grave. 
of this perennial folly, this unremitting antagonism.: 1 commenc that. 
reflection in all humility to Nazimaddin and Pandit Nehru. Just as a 
body- of. well disciplined men under arms are something more than the 
-otal of the individual worth of each man, just as a team is something 
 sironger.than eleven good players, so. could an India and Pakistan in 
-eal unity. exercise a vital authority in the counsels. of the United Nations ; 
and since an. Englishiman would like to think that authority would be 
әш-ап extension of lessons absorbed in the same school, it would not be 
oo much to hope that agreement would be the means by which a policy . 
n harmony. with British interests. would bé applied over a large area 
af the world east of Suez. suggest that it would then emerge as a neztural 
3rocess ОҒ diplomacy that Britain might be interpreted. to the Far East `. 
anrough.India and to:the Middle. East through Pakistan. more effectively . 
whan is possible today. ^. ^. с. 7, 077 ME 


‘THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
. We have: arrived at the:third and final aspect -of our problem. Тһе 
efféct of either füture agreement or disagreement on the life and structure 
cf the British Commonwealth. 1I said. that of Ше twó. methods available 
i. is the method: of political penetration which more readily lends "self `. 
t» eventual Communist supremacy? and іп this.running sore оп the . 
ГаШап Continent .L sense not only.the opportunity for the. small cells to . 
sow their seed among the 400 millions of India and. Pakistan, but L-can: ' 
foresee more damaging repercussions іп future years spreading out into `. : 
tie British Colonial Empire. р | 

2 Strategically, Pakistan could weéll:assume the «аон of a key country not dissimilar to Turkey; . Fror Libya. 
t» Baluchistan at this moment the only effective Moslem force is.the Arab Legion which is pré-occupied in watching >.” 
Erael jüst as Pakistan watches Kashmir and her Punjab frontier. M DE QM T - ; 


3 Lhad іп mind no process working toa centrally controlled plan, but rather the more natural process by Which: | 
ople in dissension often tire of the existing political leadership and turn in reaction.to a spectacular alternctive. 4 c 
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Need I first emphasize the reality of the danger? We are-apt to think 
of institutional religion as the enemy of dialectical materialism, impervious 
to an atheist philosophy. We need to re-examine that confidence. АП 
over the world are examples of an accommodation as between religious 
. bodies and the representatives of Communism, amounting not to open 
co-operation but to an equally effective mutual tolerance, temporary 
perhaps, but quite sufficient for its own purposes. In Indonesia, Dar-al- 
Islam and the Communists, in Egypt the Moslem Brotherhood and the 
Communists, in Persia Fedayan Islam and the Tudeh Party—and in its 
small but quite significant way, in Pakistan we note that two servants of 
the State, the Chief of Staff and the Editor of the Pakistan Times, both 1 
presume good Moslems answering the call to prayer along with the 
faithful, facing their trial for negotiation with a foreign Power—a Com- 
munist Power—to overthrow the State. Е | 

The danger is not imaginary. It is real : and І emphasize it, to stress 
that this penetration is so subtle as seriously to jeopardize the future 
smooth development of Colonial territories in the process by which 
they move forward to control their own destinies. If India or Pakistan 
ever were captured for Communism it would not be long before Jamaica 
and Nigeria and the Gold Coast. caught the infection. The legitimate 
aspiration of honest patriots to see other territores achieve eventually 
that which India has achieved becomes in those circumstances a kind 
of flaming jehad to free immediately all submerged people from the 
wicked exploitation of British Imperialism : with what incalculable con- 
sequences ! арӣ (һай continued dissension on the sub-continent must 
foster those circumstances, no one will doubt. 

: It is unfortunate that, almost as if seeking a diversion from the reality 
of these dangers, dissension is by each of the peoples concerned regarded 
as in no small measure due to Britain's partisanship. We have been 
equally blamed at different times by both Pakistan and India for» 
favouritism, апа on the balance it would seem that the suspicions of 
Pakistan tend to be the more sensitive. The Chief Minister of the 
Frontier Province recently delivered violent anti-Commonwealth tirades | 
on five successive public occasions ; and, I repeat, that his reactions could 
only derive from the confusion and discord of the local four-cornered 
contest, India-Pakisian-Afghanistan and Kashmir, now unfortunately 
presumed to be beyond British control. 

In my view, Pakistan's susceptibilities initiate from that moment it. - 
1948 when India was enabled to assume the status of a Sovereigr. 
Independent Republic and Pakistan chose to remain within the terms of 
the Statute of Westminster. Had there at that time been existing harmony 
' between the two States, little damage would have resulted. But the events ' 
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of Kashmir and 1947 were of recent memory ; and the sad reflection is 
that in the result, Pakistan has sensed an injustice, almost a penalty in 
her adherence to the normal Commonwealth relationship. 

Dr. Evatt, that staunch pillar of Commonwealth solidarity in 1949, 
suggested. that the time had come for a restatement of the position of the 
British Commonwealth in the world and from time to time proposals 
have been advanced for a more formal Constitutional understanding 
between the members of the family. In The Times of 17th January this 
year a Pakistani developed the idea of a political and economic council 
to be established for the purpose of dealing with our domestic entangle- 
ments. I certainly believe the time has come when we need to reconsider 
the infallibility of those silken cords which Burke described as binding 
more closely than iron chains. On the last occasion when the Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers met, after many doubts there was apparently full 
but fruitless discussion of the Kashmir problem. And yet I believe that 
nothing but good came of those dicussions, good, in that the late Liaquat 
Ali Khan left for Pakistan with a tribute to the sincerity of the Common- - 
wealth leaders in their efforts to find a solution. In all reverence we should 
pray that that confidence may pass to his successor. It would seem 
certain that when these men sit round the table, whether they finally 
apree or disagree, they are able to discuss the issues with a far more 
intimate and tclerant approach than is ever possible in the glare and 
publicity of the United Nations with its quite impersonal approach. If 
we could extend this confidence to the establishment of a Commonwealth 
Court of Justice to which Commonwealth matters of dissent could be 
referred for arbitration, we might be working іл a manner more likely to 
succeed than in the present haphazard method of either spasmodic inter- 
Commonwealth consultation or United Nations mediation with its- quite 
impersonal approach.‘ 

Of the three solutions to Kashmir which were advanced in January 
this year, that of holding the plebiscite under Commonwealth control 
with forces maintained by the Commonwealth was the one which must 
surely appeal to those of us who feel that this business is not only a 
British interest but a British obligation. (It could be argued; I suppose, 
that if there is to be no agreement, then the Commonwealth structure 
is less endangered if we in Britain watch dissension from a distance. 
I do not agree.) The Kashmir situation in a real sense derives from 
an award to Raja Gulab Singh by the British Government of doubtful 
wisdom or integrity in the 1840's, and as such it would be satisfactory 
if we could see the matter through to its conclusion. 


4 In putting our own house in order we shall all, individually and collectively, gain rather than lose the respect 
of international opinion : and I would add that that principle should fearlessly apply even to matters of such con- 
troversy as the situation in South Africa. | 


But in more general terms, I wonder if the British public have any 
conception of the nature of ihe great issues at stake, if, to face the ugliest 
of developments, the shooting. war should, through some hasty word_or 
action, suddenly break out and two members of. the Commonwealth 
decided to settle the matter by force. With the Hindu Mahasabha in 
its present mood, one result might be that the lives of some 35 million 
Moslems in India would be in grave danger. It may be said that to.air 
such hypothetical situations is hysterical and foolish. At Hyde Park 
Corner, yes. But this is the East India Association where we can, I 
hope, with profit. consider not only the probable. but the possible, and 
where indeed it is profitable to do so.5 ` "Ju 
- It might be that with a closer, more tightly knit structure of Common- 
wealth arid Empire this or that dissident voice might feel constrained to 
break away if and when an unfavourable verdict had to be faced. I do 
not know. But it does seem that the rights of Commonwealth associa- 
tion must carry some obligations also and this can only be achieved 
through a clearer understanding and definition of the relationship as a 
whole. In simple terms, the quality of the loyalty of the family-is more 
important than its size. s ў 

І recall the words of a great servant of Empire, Smuts, when he is 
brooding rather wistfully over what he would have regarded as our-. lost 
position in the World—and he said, “ No longer are we creators, only 
acceptors." -I can think of one opportunity to meet that challenge and 
indictment. It would be for the British people, with or without the 
. active co-operation of the other members of the family, to set as their task 
_ the day when-a British Government could claim to have brought Pakistan 
and India together not only for the greater contentment and happiness 
of 400 millions on the Sub-Continent but also for the greater strength 
and unity and enrichment of the British Commonwealth. - 


TRIBUTE ТО MR. LIAQUAT ALI KHAN. 


THE FOREGOING LECTURE was delivered at a Joint Meeting with the 


Over-Seas League at Over-Seas House, St. James’s, S.W.1, on Thursday, 
18th October, 1951: > е? 


Lord HaiLEY said he thought it would be the desire of the Associa- 
tion that before they began the proceedings they should take the oppor- 
tunity of expressing their sense of sorrow at the tragic and untimely 


`5 If I have strayed slightly from the central theme of harmony between Pakistan and India, I ask for your in- 
dulgence. I would not wish to ‘eave ап impression of being concerned only with the availability of Indian or 
Pakistani life as cannon fodder in the defence of the West from communist encroachment. For me, if I may sound 
a personal note, the bonds with a great Asian continent have their roots buried though five generations. But I 


do believe -passionately in the conception of a family which, through giving and taking criticism freely within its 
own four walls, yet stands on a rock together in the greater issues which comprise the world. . 
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death of Mr. Liaquat АП Khan, Prime Minister of Pakistan and опе of 
the Vice-Presidents of the Association. Many who were present mast 
have known him personally, for since about 1922 he had been a ccn- 
spicuous figure in the public life of India. Those who had known him 
could not have failed to appreciate his persoral courtesy, his breedth of 
view, and, above all, the lack of any display of strong racial or religicus 
antagonism on his part. 

This was not the occasion or the time to Soest of Mr. лана Ali 
Khan’s personality or career, but they wished to express their syrapathy 
with Pakistan. An assassin’s hand had deprived it. of its leader af a 
very critical and anxious time when more than ever it required his gu:danze. 
In addition to passing a formal resolution of zondolence, they would all 
desire to request the High Commissioner for Pakistan to-see that their 
sympathy and their regrets should be conveyed to the Begum Liaquat 
Ali Khan. | 

The audience then stood in silence as a mark of respect to the lete 


statesman. | 
- ЗМО ABSOLUTE RIGHT CR WRONG’? 


Lieut-General Sir THOMAS HUTTON, KCIE, CB, MC. then took the Chair. 
He said that Lord Birdwood, needed no intr oduction: Before he spoke, 
they would all wish to express to him their svmpathy at the receat Icss 
of his distinguished father who was so beloved in India and і in. Paxistan, 
and in the Indian Army of former days. 

After.the lecture the CHAIRMAN said that they were all most g-ateful 
to Lord Birdwood for his most interesting address and for the o»vious 
sincerity with which it-had been given. The subject was a difficult one 
on which to speak without emotion, especially at this time. There were 
the tragedies of today and of the very recent past, in India and. Pakistan, 
while the appalling menace of a future conflict might well be compared 
with that other menace to the whole world-tedzy, the possibility of world- 
wide atomic warfare. The British should be careful not to acopt a 
superior. attitude when talking of these matters. They were having at 
the moment a so-called cold war with Russia, war in Korea and serious 
controversies with Iran and with Egypt. In his own life-time they hed 
been involved in two world wars which were unparalleled in magaitude 
and in the suffering they had caused. It was a humiliating thought that 
all this could perhaps have been avoided by wise statesmanship at the 
right time (might perhaps have avoided. at any rate quite a numDer of 
these things). That was, however, no reason for them to despai- of-a 
settlement between India and Pakistan. Lorc Birdwood had ver; ably 
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stressed the necessity of it both on economic and defence grounds, and he 
(the Chairman) also wished to stress the personal sufferings, hardships and 
anxieties which millions of Muslims and Hindus were having to endure 
on account of the present situation. It had poisoned the relationship 
.. between the two peoples and it had broken life-long friendships between 
families of the two different religions. We ourselves found our national 
and personal relationships with Muslims and Hindus marred, or at any 
rate prejudiced by these feelings, although we might most genuinely 
` desire to maintain our friendship with both. 

There were very likely people who held diametrically opposite views 
as to the rights and wrongs of these controversies and on the way they 
had been handled by the people concerned. It was very easy to be superior 
and say there were faults on both sides. Не had not studied the subject 
in the detail which many-of the audience would have done, but he felt 
convinced that there had been very considerable justification for the 
action taken by both parties at various times. There, was no absolute 
right and wrong in this business. His own view for what it was worth 
was that a plebiscite was not perhaps the best means of reaching a solution. 
It involved the danger, under no matter what safe guards it was held, ой 
one party or another feeling aggrieved and, probably quite genuinely, 
that it had not been fair. In this event, the position might well remain 
as it was before. 

The difficulty of reaching ТЕМЕЛЕР by any other means, was of course 
very great. The intense feelings which had been aroused by all the 
. familiar methods of publicity and propaganda had made it very hard to 
compromise, and it would be most difficult for the leaders concerned to 
carry their people with them in any such solution. Every day the matter 
was delayed made things more difficult, for both parties had been “ riding 
with the whirlwind and directing the storm.” Не believed, however, 
that men would be found sooner or later—they all hoped it would be 
sooner—who had the courage to face the task. 

Some people had said that so long as Jinnah lived there could be no 
compromise, and others were saying now that so long as Nehru was in 
power there would be no concessions by India. He did not believe 
that himself. There, was по step which would do more to establish 
Pandit Nehru as a great national leader and world statesman than a 
settlement of this problem. There could indeed be no greater tribute 
to the memory of Mahatma Gandhi and his life-long friendship with 
Nehru than such an achievement. 

Nevertheless, it took two to reach an agreement, as we had recently 
found to our cost. It was necessary for Pakistan to face the facts of the 
present situation as well as the rights as they saw them, in the same way 
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‘that we had had to face them in Iran and Egypt. We were quite sure of 
our rights, but that was not enough and we hed got to look beyond them 
to the possibilities of a settlement. 

He was sure-he was voicing the opinion ofall people of goodwill 
in Great Britain and in the world at large, in expressing the hove that 
before it was too late there would be some real attempt to reach agreement. 


LORD PETHICK-LAWRENCE СМ PAKISTAN'S 
LOSS 


Гога PETHICK-LAWRENCE said that he felt bound to express his view 
that they owed a great debt for the honour of having so distingu:shed а 
man as Lord Birdwood to address them. It was particularly fitting 
that they should be having the meeting at the time when they had just 
been presented with the terrible news from Pakistan that the leeder of 
the Muslims had been shot down. 

The impression’ he had gained when in the sub-continent was that 

| Mr. Nehru and Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan were two of the most moderate 
men and that they were more likely to reach agreement than almost 
any other leaders in the peninsula. ‘When he was there, they hed very: 
nearly reached agreement not to divide Indiz at all, but unfortunately 

that was not found possible. 

He was very greatly saddened to think that L:aquat had gone, and hoped 
that the feeling which would arise from his death at the hand of an 
extremist would have the same effect as the assassination of Mr. Candai, 
and that the people who hated extremism and violence and wanted to see 
peace would be roused into action to try and heal the differences that 
existed. 

It was with this feeling in his heart that he warmly supported wkat had 
been said by both the lecturer and the Presidert, and һе wished to express 
his thanks to the lecturer for coming to speak to them. . 


Lieut-Col. KEIGHLEY BELL asked Lord Birdwood if he thought -hat in 
order to really get things going on the basis we all wished to see and which 
he had expressed so well, we, in this countrv must take the line at all 
levels that the Pakistanis should have a fair deal and one which they 
recognized as being fair? At the present time they did not appea- to be 
having it. | 

LORD HAILEY'S VIEWS 


Lord Harney said that everyone would cdd with him in gratitude for 
the benefit they had received from the very close study given bv Lord 


. Birdwood to this question. Оп an occasion like this, he (Lord Hailey) 
preferred to take advantage of Lord Birdwood's special knowledge, by 
eliciting further information from him, rather than to express personal 
views in favour either of India or of Pakistan. 

Everyone must feel that at the moment Kaskmir өй in the forefront 
of the differences between them, and if the Kashmir trouble could be got 
out of the way, it might be easy to find a common meeting ground on 
other questions. He was anxious to obtain from Lord Birdwood some 
help in deciding his own doubt as to the relative importance of Kashmir 
to the two parties, whether on economic or strategic grounds. Was it, 
as some believed. much more vital to Kashmir than to India ? 

Secondly, though he himself knew the feelings of the old Punjabi 
residents or the people of Delhi on this question, could Lord Birdwood 
tell him whether it was really viewed with equal concern by people in 
Central India, Bombay or Madras? Did it really mean a great deal to 
them ? : 

There was a good deal said about the personal attitude of Mr. Jawaharlal 
Nehru in this matter. But was this really a personal matter with Mr. 


Nehru, or were there strong forces elsewhere which would not allow Мей 


to compromise, even if he desired to do so ? 
BRITISH FRIENDSHIP WITH.BOTH DOMINIONS 


Lord BirDwoop said that the rather controversial point raised by 
Col. Bell was a very delicate matter for all. He had always felt that 
Englishmen who worked in India naturally developed a far more pro- 
. vincial outlook than an all-India outlook, and that applied particularly 
to those who had worked in the Punjab. There was no more faithful a 
Punjabi than a Civil Service Punjabi. That being the case, he himself 
perhaps had a rather Punjabi outlook and was therefore not so much in 
touch with opinion in other parts of India as with opinion in the Punjab. 
Englishmen had always appeared to have a great affection for the Western 
Punjab and might. have the question slightly out of perspective in thinking 
we were not giving Pakistan quite a fair deal. 

There was undoubtedly a tendency to think in terms of power politics 
and on the lines that India must at all costs be kept happy because of her 
great authority and prestige throughout the Far East. That kind of 
thinking was not confined to Eastern nations. Power politics, after all, 
. in some sense dominated United Nations, but it should be resisted. . — — 

He could think of no deliberate example of this country giving official 
cause in any way to create a grievance on the part of Pakistan, and it 
seemed that a fecling by which Pakistan sensed injustice arose as a kind 
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of natural process. Such Englishmen as y had met and talked to hed 
all felt identically the same affinity and loyalty for Pakistan as for India, 
and it would certainly пеуег "Бе intentional if we favoured one side at 
the expense of the other. © -.. ~ 

It could be said that Pakistan was more important to Kashmir than 
Kashmir was to Pekistan. That was not said to belittle the fact that 
Kashmir was impo-tant to Pakistan, because: of course it was. Their 
economies were mutually linked. Rivers flowed from Kashmir into 
Pakistan. Pakistan’s timber trade, which was a basis of her eccnomy, 
depended upon logs flowing along the rivers, and Karachi was the natural 
port of Kashmir for the outside world. Much more than Muslim 
sentiment was concerned. 

Although Kashm:r was not a key position, it was perhaps of greater 
strategic interest to Pakistan than to India. ` As to whether there was а 
sentiment in India as a whole which felt very deeply оп the Kashmir 
issue, he would say from kis experience there was not. It was hard to 
believe that conditions had in any way altered. If one walked into Пе 

| villages of Madras or Bombay, ог anywhere outside the Eastern Punjab, 

2 would not find people in the least bit interested as to what had 
happened in Kashmir. 


CONTRASTING VIEWS 


Dr. Н. S. BATRA said that the present tension would not last for evez. 
When there were such quarrels, particularly over partitioning, there wes 
bound to be concord all round when the matter was settled. After all, 
whether those involved were Muslim Punjabis or Hindu Punjabis, they 
were still Punjabis. Was another partition of India wanted as well gs 
the present one, or vas there to be agreement w-thin the one that existed ? 
In other words, was India to know her final limits or was partitioring to 
go on? Never let it be said that India wanted to grab and take away 
something that was aot given to her at the time of partition. 


Col. A. Н. К. Nast said that he was not a'speaker but a professional 
soldier of Pakistan. It was known to the world that every proposal pit 
forward by United Nations or the Security б Council with regard to the 
question о: Kashmir, Pakistan had agreed to! ‘abide by. Reference had 
been made to the matter going before the International Court. Even 
that had been propcsed by Pakistan. It was difficult to understand why 
people still had doubt in their minds. 

They had beén ta_king about government | of the people by the people 
everywhere, and that was what was wanted for Kashmir. The Pakistanis 
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did not say бё wanted Kashmir they said it should be left to the people 
of Kashmir to decide what type of Government they wanted and with 
whom they wanted to have.relations. Pakistan had never asked for 
Kashmir but had just stood by the rights of the minorities. 


Mr. А. С. HERVEY said that neither the British Commonwealth of 
Nations nor the United Nations were at the present moment the least bit 
concerned ‘with the fate of Kashmir. The only issue they were very 
closely concerned with, as the matter had: been referred by India herself 
to the United Nations, was whether the settlement should be carried out 
in accordance with the views of the United Nations or the wishes of one 
_ or other of the litigants. It seemed to be an extraordinary weakness that 
the British Commonwealth or United Nations could not see the settlement 


was made in accordance with the views of the Court and not those of one. 


of the parties of the case. 
WHICH SIDE IS RIGHT? 


The Right Hon. Sir Јонм BEAUMONT, in proposing a voté of thanks to 
the lecturer and the Chairman, said that Lord Birdwood was an € 
friend of his from Bombay and had given them a very interesting and very 
thoughtful lecture indeed, There had also been a very interesting dis- 
cussion. 

. Опе point which had been partly brought out by the last speaker was 

that one had heard the arguments about the rights and wrongs of the 
Kashmir dispute so frequently that one could not help thinking that some 
day at long last the British Government, whatever political complexion it 
may then bear, and perhaps the other Governments of the Commonwealth, 
and certainly the United Nations, would have to make up their minds as 
to which side is in the right. Everyone had been sitting on the fence since 
the dispute arose. People expressed strong views for one side or the other 
but when it came to speaking officially they seemed to be afraid to say 
which side was right. One side must be in the right. 

It had been said that mistakes had no doubt been made on both sides, 
but a decision had to be reached. Sir John said that in the course of his 
career on'the Bench he had had a: good many arguments put to him, 
which seemed to balance, but sooner or later he had to say which side was 
right. He thought the world would now have to do this. Personally, 
he had not the faintest doubt that if the Kashmir dispute was to be settled 
peacefully it would have to be by a partition, coupled perhaps with a 
partial plebiscite. But first of all some official body, probably United 
Nations, had got to say what ought to be done and who was in the wrong 
for not doing it, otherwise the parties would drift into war. 
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INDIA ОМ THE EVE OF ІНЕ. GENERAL 
ELECTION 


By RUSSA MEHTA 


I AM DEEPLY grateftl for the opportunity-givea me to address members 
of the East India Association and the Over-Leas League. As you are 
aware, within the next two or three months India is having her first 
general election on an adult franchise basis Originally planned for 
the early winter, it is to be held mostly in J ariual y, and it is sincerely hoped 
by many that there will be no further ;postponement. The present 
Government of India has been in power for a little more than four years. 
It has not been an elected Government but a self-nominated one, and it 
is high time that th» country should have a Government chosen by the 


electorate. . 
| I attach great inrportance to this general election. Conducted in a 
r manner and above reproach, it will form a turning point in the 
history of India. Upon the shoulders of the Government to-day rests 
the very heavy respansibility of conducting the 2lections in an atmosphere 
of impartiality and justice to all political parties concerned. The existing 
Governments аге mzinly composed of Congressmen. Should the Govera- 
ment lend its machinery 1 in any shape or form to assist Con gress candidates, 
it will be inviting serious trouble and resentment from other parties. 
Government shoulc avoid favouritism towards Congress candidates 
and remain absolutely neutral throughout the election. 


THE POLITICAL PARTIES 


First of the orgarizations contesting the election stands the Congress, 
undoubtedly the oldest, largest and strongest political party in India. 
It is also the best o-ganized . Having been in existence for many years 
under the able leadership of Mr. Gandhi апа Mr. Nehru it has collected 
very large funds, and is therefore financialy the strongest political 
organization. Ther. there is the Hindu Mahasebha party under Mr. N. B. 
Khare, whose members hold that India belongs to the Hindus alone, 
and that there should not have been any divBion of the sub-continent. 
Then we have the Socialists, seeking nationalization of all industries 
whose followers ar» mostly composed of the working classes. They 
are ably led by Mr. Jai Prakash Narayan: We also have a Communist 
party with its Red Flag and banner of the-hammer and sickle. A new 
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party has been formed under (һе skilled leadership of Mr. Kirpalani, 
until recently General Secretary of the Congress, and who was one of 
Mr. Gandhi's closest disciples. This Praja (People's) party is composed 
mainly of dissidents from the Congress and is daily gaining strength. 
There are suggestions that even Mr. Nehru who recently resigned from 
the Working Committee of the Congress, may join this party following 
the example of his very old friend and recent calleague in the Government, 
Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai. Lastly there are a few Independents who 
prefer to stand without joining any of the organizations I have named. 


A -SENSE OF FRUSTEATION 


I would first speak of the present atmosphere of my country. There 
have been a few major achievements, such as the absorption of all the 
princely States into the Indian Union ; the enforcement of law and order, 
and the settlement of about nine million refugees and evacuees : but the 
majority of the people are tired of the present Administration and are 
suffering from a deep sense of frustration. This.is simply because, over 
a very long period, the leaders of the Congress Party dinned into the me 
of the masses that the root cause of all their sufferings was the presence 
of the British in India.. Day in and day out they shouted from the house- 
tops that the moment the British were driven out India would become. 
a veritable Utopia. Impracticable promises were made, not only of an 
era of peace and happiness, but also of a vezy high standard of living. 

Unhappily the results have been exactly -he opposite. Four years 
of independence has not altered hard facts. Poverty, disease and illiteracy 
continue. There is shortage of food, clothmg and shelter. There is 
scant advancement in education.  Scarcity is accompanied by the 
increased cost of the necessities of life. I have even beard some express 
a wish that the British would return to India and solve the problems which 
have arisen. Some too have openly said that they were better off under 
British rule than they are today after four yezrs of independence. So it. 
is in an atmosphere of general disappointment and frustration that 
India is approaching her first general election under a system of adult 
suffrage. 





THE NEED FOR A STRONG OPPOSITION 


The people will be faced with a very touga problem in deciding how 
best to exercise the vote. Whilst there are many who are quite tired 
of the present Administration, they feel that there is no practicable 
alternative. Мапу an elector will cast his vote in favour of other parties, 
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not out of sympathy for them, but from resen “ment against the Congress 
for letting down tke masses by lack of integrity and efficiency. Many 
thousands of electo-s will cast their votes in favour of the Socialist candi- 
dates, not because ћеу would like to put the Socialists into power, but 
because they want to vote against the Congres. / | 
During these fou- years both the Central ard State Governments have 
had steam-roller mmjorities in the Legislatures, consequently they have 
been able to pass Eills in Parliament in spite >f strong opposition in the 
country. Take for example the recent amendments of the Constitution 
curbing the freedom of the Press. There was countrywide agitation 
against the measure ; but, in spite of very heated speeches in the House 
from both Mr. K-rpalani and Dr. Mukerjee, Mr. Nehru carried his 
amendments. Мо country in the world can have an efficient government 
unless there is a strong and effective opposition. The Indian Parliament 
has had no appreciable-opposition for the last four years, with the result 
that on occasion the Government have ridden. -ough shod over arguments 
and protests. Let us therefore sincerely hopz that the coming election 
\ will not only yield to us a good efficient Government, but а also strong 
mid healthy Opposition. That is very necessary indeed. 


CREDIT AND DEBIT 


It is fitting that I should develop my theme >y reviewing the deeds and 
misdeeds of the present Govermnent. As I have indicated their greatest 
achievement on the credit side is the merger and integration of all the 
princely States, without civil ‘commotion, except perhaps in respect to 
Hyderabad, Kashmir and Junagadh. The credit goes entirely to the 
“Lion of Gujerat,” the late Sardar Vallàbhai Patel. It is a great pity 
that the problem of Kashmir has not yet.been solved. Indeed, Kashmir 
may prove to be the real trouble spot of the earth's surface and even 
involve us in a third world war. In recent months the situation has 
worsened and the tension is so great that there are many who fear the 
worst. If war comes it will spell the ruin and-dzsolation of both countries. 
May wiser counsels prevail and an agreemen: be reached. The second 
great achievement of Mr. Nehru’s administration is that of dealing with 
problems of rehabilitation of evacuees nuntbering over five millions. 
Although it must be admitted that as yet orly the fringe of this huge 
issue has been tackled, Mr. Nehru has displayed great tact in dealing 
with the many knotty questions that have arisen from this cause. 

Now let us look at the debit side. Мо Government, least of all the 
Indian Governmen-, can afford to act on th» view that it is better to 
attempt many things than to achieve a few. This is what they have been 
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doing, and in the attempt hzve failed miserably. The basic needs for 
the people are food, clothing and housing. After providing for the 
requirements of internal and external security, these three needs should 
have the highest priority. The policy of the Nehru Government on cloth 
has been a monument of mishandling and vacillation. Prices are increased 
one day, modified the next, and then raised again. Cloth is allowed to 


be shipped in large quantities and then suddenly exports are banned or 


considerably curtailed. We have suffered from this disastrous sequence. 
Government have breakfasted with control, en with и ol апа 
supped with recontrol. 


Following the hurried transfer of power in 1947, experienced and 
well trained British Civil officers were asked to quit. The many resulting 
vacancies in senior posts were filled with indecent haste largely from the 
lower ranks, Nothing other than gross inefficiency can be expected when 
you have a Collector's post filled by a man who ordinarily could only have 
risen in his official career to the rank of an assistant secretary. Work 
had to be found for millions of evacuees and positions in this connection 


were given without any thouzht to efficiency. It was like expecting а. 


good shoe-maker to repair watches. 


LACK OF COLLECTIVE. RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. Nehru as Prime Minister of India has never been able to enforce ' 


discipline amongst his Cabinet Ministers at the centre and in the States. 
Whilst he publicly expresses the view that the time is not ripe for intro- 
ducing total prohibition or abolishing horse racing, State Ministers of 
" Bombay and Madras work herd to enforce prohibition on an unwilling 
public. More than once Mr. Nehru has said that he is against 
nationalization of industries such as steel, cement, textiles and jute. In 
spite of this his colleague Mr. Jagjivan Ram, Minister of Labour, said 
the other day, “ If India is to progress, it must put an end to capitalism. 
In a capitalist society nationalization of a few industries will not solve 
the problem of the people." Пт. Keskar, Deputy Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, recently addressed a meeting of the Progressive Group in Bombay, 
when he said that Mrs. Vijayalaxmi Pandit, our Ambassador in the U.S.A. 
was shortly relinquishing her post and returning to India. Within 24 
hours Mrs. Pandit contradicted the statement from Washington, and 
continued to be our Ambassador. Мг. Mahtab, Minister for Commerce 
and Industries, announced at Madras that control over cement was to 
be lifted, but by the time he returned to New Delhi, the Government 
notified its continuance. In short Ministers, both Central and State, 
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seem todo anything they wish without consultirg their respective Govern- 
‘ments. There is a sad lack of unity and co-ordination between members 
of the same Cabinet. | 
It may be that one reason for such disregard o7 the important democratic 
principle of collective Cabinet responsibility is the habit of the Prime 
Minister to speak and write on every occasicn, important ала. trivial, 
in and out of Parliament, and on occasion to take charge of a Bill or a 
motion which could well be left in'the hands of the departmental Minister 
concerned. This habit stands in the way of effective team work. 


TAX EVASION 

As for nepotism, corruption and blackmarketing the less said the better. 
I doubt if there is any other country where these flourish in the fashion 
they do in India. Mr. Nehru very rightly declared in 1948 that if he 
found his dearest friend had profited by blac«marketing he would wish 
to hang him from the nearest tree. Мо one has been hanged, but scores 
have amassed huge fortunes at the expense of the poor masses, and 
continue to do so, enjoying at the same time the friendship of high 
officials. Further, whilst the honest tax-payer :s harassed and not always 
given the relief to which he is entitled, the blackmarketeer with his ill- 
gotten gains evades paying the heavy taxatior due from him. He may 
be actually offered a bait that if he voluntarily comes forward and pays 
the tax he evaded, he will get a rebate and will also be given time to pay 
up the amount. In this form Government ha; been aiding and abetting 
dishonesty. The late Sardar Vallabhai Patel on his 75th anniversary 
said bitterly, “ Profiteering and blackmarketinz were inevitable products 
of the war. Even God would have found it very difficult to control the 
. situation that had arisen ”! | 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


For India’s foreign policy Mr. Nehru and Mr. Nehru alone is responsible. 
He appoints our Ambassadors and formulaies our policy with ‘other 
nations. Whilst he insists on labelling Pakistan as an aggressor in 
Kashmir, he will not call China an aggressor in Korea. Recently he 
advised the Persian Prime Minister to go slow, while he moved his own 
troops forward in the North West, bringing atout the serious tension we 
all deplore. He takes the Kashmir question to U.N.O. but when that 
august body comes to a decision, he summarily rejects it. ‘The Australian 
Prime Minister offered help by suggesting that both Pakistani and Indian 
troops should leave Kashmir and Australian and other Dominion 
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. contingents should police the State while a free and fair plebiscite is 
taken. Pakistan accepted this offer, but Mr. Nehru turned it down. 
And so over Rs. 100 crores have been spent on stationing troops in 
Kashmir month after month and year after year. 

The problem of food to-day is worse than ever it was during the years 
of the second world war when there were British, American and other 
Allied forces in the country, when railway wagons were being used to 
transport materials. Тһе present ration is 9 oz. of rice per day, 12 oz. 
is given with the greatest difficulty to the labourer in industry involving 
very hard and strenuous work. Mr. Walter B. Ferguson, Westinghouse 
Director in India for many years, addressing the Wall Street Club in 
New York in March last said : “ The population is out-stripping any 
increase in food production . . . . There are about 10,000 new mouths to 
feed every day." i: | 

Again, I will read the opinion of Walter Ferguson. Не says: “ Тһе 
; Kashmir problem must be settled. Until it is, both Pakistan and India 
are going to be bankrupt ; the cost of defence is out of proportion in the 
budget of both nations. . . . The true intrinsic value of Kashmir to either 
side has been greatly over-rated and to-day the matter is one of principle 
more than of true value. Ifa free plebiscite were held in Kashmir to-day 
there is no question it would go to Pakistan. The attempt to get such a 
plebiscite has been one of the problems confronting the learned and well- 
intentioned United Nations representatives who have gone to India in 
: an attempt to find the answer but thus far no proposal has been accepted.” 

As for our Ambassadors, the judgment whether they are good, bad or 
indifferent must rest with the respective nations where they serve. I 
should here tell you how much our Ambassadors cost. The total amount 
spent by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 1950-51 was about Rs. 6 crores 
(£4,500,000). Out of this the set up of the High Commissioner for 
India in this country cost Rs. 50 lakhs, i.e. about £400,000. АП our 
other 55 embassies throughout. the world put together cost us Rs: 220 
lakhs (£1,700,000), an average of £30,000 per embassy. 


MONETARY LOSSES 


It has been ascertained by questions in Parliament at Delhi that the 
Defence Ministry in June 1948, at the time of the so-called “ police 
action " into Hyderabad, placed an order for 2,000 re-conditioned jeeps 
through the office of the High Commissioner here of the total value of 
£520,000 (Rs. 70 lakhs). This order was placed with an unknown firm 
with a small capital of £2,000. When the jeeps arrived in India they 
were found useless, involving the country in military embarrassment as 
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well as financial loss. Not so long ago, to rescue us from our plight due 
to acute shortage of food, the United States of America decided on an 
outright gift of 2 million tons of food of the total value of Rs. 200 crores. At 
this time, our Ambassador п the U.S.A., Ше Prime Minister’s sister, 
Mrs. Pandit told an American audience “ I would rather have Communism 
in India than involve my country in another world war." This naturally 
disturbed American opinion end what might have been a prompt outright 
gift was greatly delayed. After much debate and part payment the 
American ships carried the needed food to India. | 

7 Several grandiose hydro sckemes and others have been launched without 
. proper planning and organisation, with the irevitable result of waste of 
public funds. Too often third rate engineers лауе been employed . An 
engineer has been defined as a person who cen build a bridge for Rs. 1 
lakh which any fool can brild for Rs. 10 lakhs! The pre-fabricated 
housing factory built at a сов: of Rs. 85 lakhs has proved a dismal failure. 
The record of the Damodar Valley Corporation from its inception is far 
from satisfactory. This is so huge a projec: that upon its success or 
failure will depend the futur2 prosperity of a great part of the country. 
In one. place labour houses were actually built upon ground which was 
afterwards discovered to be totally unfit for any kind of structure as the 
overflow of water of a hydro scheme was to run upon it. So the houses 
had to be demolished and the tax-payer lost all that had been spent on 
them. Brand new printing machinery has been lying unpacked for many 
months exposed to sun and rain because Government cannot find a suitable 
site for erecting the factory. | 


THE LANGUAGE QUGSTION 


One of the fads of the Congress Government has been to introduce 
Hindi as the national language in place of English, which is to cease to 
be used officially 15 years after the Constitution came into force, Іп 
this connection I quote a:Zormer district and sessions judge Mr. K. 
S. Ramaswami Sastry of Madras— | 


It is of the utmost importance that we make n» mistake about the study of the 
English language. It is a universal language openng before us vistas of unlimited 
advantages. As а nation we аге already very much advanced in that language, and it 
will be a bad day for us if we begin to show any indifference to the study of English. 
For several decades to come, Erglish is essential for us and let there be no mistake about 


it. 

As regards prohibition in Bombay, it is only the poor man who 15 
deprived of his glass of toddy or ale, for the rica Indians and all Europeans 
get as much as they like to drink at home, though they cannot drink in 
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public places. So do the Defence Servicés but not the Civil Services. 
For this half-hearted and totally unfair social reform, the outcome of 
warped mentality, Government are deprived of a total revenue of Rs. 35 
crores. According to the report on the Five Year Plan by the Planning Com- 
mission, the loss of revenue on prohibition-account alone would finance 
the whole cost of the Kosi Project estimated at Rs. 177 crores. Although 
prohibition has proved a total failure in both Madras and Bombay it is 
still persisted in. | 

The destinies of India are as much covered with uncertainty to-day as 
they were when Macaulay delivered his momentous Parliamentary speech 
on 10th July, 1833— i | 


In what state did we find India? And what have we done in India? We found 
society throughout the vast country in a state to which history scarcely furnishes a 
parallel. All the evils of despotism, and all the evils of anarchy, pressed at once on that 
miserable race. Such was the state of India when the East India Company began to 
take part in the disputes of its ephemeral Sovereigns. From that moment commenced 
a great, a stupendous process, the reconstruction of a decomposed Society. Two 
generations have passed away and the process is complete. . . . It may be the public 
mind of India may expand under our system till it has outgrown that system ; that by 
the good Government we may educate Indians into a capacity for better government, 
that by having become instructed in European knowledge, they may, in some future 
age, demand European Institutions. Whether such a day will ever come I know not. 
But never will I attempt to avert or retard it. Whenever it comes it will be the proudest 
day in English History. 


We in India, have vet to learn the truth of the maxim laid down by 
Emerson—“ It is not free institutions, it is not democracy, that is the 
end—no, but only the means. Morality is the object of government." 
India will go ahead ; she must go ahead. She will progress with or with- 


out external aid, but progress will be much faster if external help is invited. 
Jai-Hind ! | | 


The foregoing lecture was given at a joint meeting with the Over-Seas 
League on September 13th, 1951. 


Sir STANLEY REED presided. Не said Mr. Russa Mehta might not be 
known to some of the audience, but he and his father Sir Homi Mehta, 
KBE, KCIE, had been honoured friends of his for well over a quarter of a 
century. His father was one of those dynamic forces in the industry 
and commerce of Western India which made life there so attractive, and 
his lamentable death three years ago was а loss to that life. Не had left 
his son to carry on the tradition with a virility and address which com- 
manded respect and admiration. Mr. Russa Mehta was a business man 
who took an active progressive interest in politics. When he (the Chair- 
man) was asked by an Indian friend for guidance in public Ше, the guidance 
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һе gave was that the business community wculd make a fatal blunder 
if it remained aloof from politics. Тһе business community in the House 
of Commons was very small; but he had never known an occasion 
when a business man addressed the House when he did not inspire a 
great measure of:respect, because the House realised that he knew what 
he was talking about. Mr. Mehta had played his part in the public 
life of India and he hoped that Mr. Mehta’s knowledge, and his shrewd 
and inspiring spirit would be widely followed ir. the years to come. 


‘GRIEVOUS MISTAKES’ 


Мг. KENNETH KEYMER said that it was refreshing to have had such an 
outstanding paper which would arouse- discussion on Indian affairs. 
He felt strongly that India showed few qualities for facing facts clearly 
and some polite reticence on the part of Great Britain made us treat the 
situation in the same way. Unless and until di-ficulties were faced frankly 
there could be little progress. He did not speak lightly, he was in a 
century-old East India merchant house and had made four extensive 
business trips to India, the last two being prior to independence and early - 
this year. He returned from the last trip with an intense disquiet as to 
the future. It arose from the feeling that many Indians saw only their 
own side of any argument, proclaiming that there was no other view. 
When he had a discussion regarding Kashmir w.th a senior and responsible 
Indian his only response was to say, “ Mr. Keymer, it is a pity that you 
have come here so uninformed." | 

Mr. Mehta referred to grievous and expensive mistakes. Mistakes 
could have been due to the enthusiasm of a new and inexperienced 
governing body and he would have felt that they could be largely dis- 
counted on the lines of the old saying that it was better to have made 
mistakes than to have made nothing, but it might be that that was not 
the answer in this case. Some severe work would be necessary in India 
before administration, efficiency and integrity would advance sufficiently 
to face the huge task India aimed at of developmg as an industrial country - 
in addition to the problems of economics апі labour. It premised ап 
aptitude for engineering which in his experience was largely missing with 
the departure of the old Scottish works manager and his replacement Бу. 
an Indian; there had been a. woeful dropping off of maintenance of 
machines. | | | 

Following upon his experience. of India he was concerned regarding 
the prospect of actual partnership between Indians and British in the 
management -of industries—he referred to the two working together in 
the one organization. There tended to be unofficial advice given to 
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manufacturers as to the good opportunities in such partnership but his 
experience showed that the two parties worked to completely different 
sets of rules. The agreement might be excellent but if the thoughts and 
unwritten rules were so different he could not see a happy and successful 
partnership: There were many bright and excellent exceptions but one 
could only deal with the picture as a whole and wonder whether the 
standards of these exceptions or -of the many others would prevail in the 
long run. ` 

Mr. Mehta quoted Lord Macaulay’s words regarding the condition 
of India when Britain came on the scene ; nothing was perfect and that 
observation applied to the British effort in India but the engine became 
efficient and the fly-wheel. acquired a great momentum. Great Britain 
had gone, the momentum continued for a while, it was only reasonable 
to expect a diminution but how great was it to be? The more optimistic 
thought it would be only partial but, there were some who expected a 
great falling off. A partial vacuum was soon, filled by something else 
and the danger of Communism in India would be great. In Delhi his 
first thought was of India's good fortune in inheriting such an efficient 
machine but in taking over so much which was established and efficient 
there was a lesser urge and inspiration to continue to build. 

In Pakistan he found intense fervour, for what was altogether a new 
organization, but no corresponding fervour existed in India. It could 
come into existence, perhaps some growing powers of self-criticism and 
the stirring up of thoughts fostered by an election would give rise to a 
new outlook. 


INDIAN POLITICAL PARTIES 


Lord HAILey said that he had thoroughly enjoyed listening to a speaker 
who was frank and candid about present affairs in India, to an extent 
which was just a little unusual. He enjoyed even more his horror at 
the threat of prohibition there, but most of all he had enjoyed being told 
by Mr. Russa Mehta that those who had been connected in the past with 
the administration of India had not always been guilty of what Lord 
Curzon once called mental and moral obliquity. Не had been left with 
a very warm feeling of self-satisfaction that after all the British did do 
something for India. They might have made mistakes ; but he did not 
think that he ever heard anybody expose so candidly as Mr. Mehta had 
done the mistakes of an Indian Government and an Indian Prime Minister. 

The address was concerned with the coming election in India. Іп 
England one knew what political parties stood for ; and if one did not 
always know wbat they meant to do one knew at least what they 
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announced that they were going to do. Не would like to ask whether 
zhe various parties in India had any particular platform which they had 
эш forward; and on which they were going to seek the votes of so many 
millions of people who could not read nor write. —— 


Mr. МЕНТА. said in reply that the Hindu Mahasabha party stood for 
zhe platform that India should not have been divided. The Socialist 
Party stood for nationalization, down with the zapitalists. He had been 
n England since the new party called the Praja Party was formed but he 
xnew that this Praja Party was composed of cissidents of the Congress 
Party and their great platform was that although there was so much 
3epotism, blackmarket and corruption no acticn had been taken against 
t. Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai had been saying it from every platform in 
India and he wished him success. The Communists were Communists 
all the world over; the rest did not matter. Не himself was an 
independent. 


- SUPPORT FOR THE DELHI GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Н. VENKATASUBBIAH wished to comment on some of Mr. Mehta's 
statements. He felt that Mr. Mehta's statement that the Government 
of India was a self-appointed one was not a fair description. In a very 
zechnical sense it was a self-appointed government, but many of those 
n the audience were aware of the circumstarces in which power was 
zansferred to the Dominions of India and Pakistan. There was по 
zime to prepare electoral rolls for a Constituent Assembly and the assembly 
was therefore formed from out of the elected members. of the provincial 
and State Legislative Assemblies.. But that did not make it less represent- 
ative because most of these representatives һај been elected under the 
S3overnment of India Act, 1935. It could be said that the Government 
ЭЁ India was not directly elected by the popu-ation ; it was elected in- 
directly. He would be unhappy if the audience got the impression that 
zhe Government of India was a dictatorship because that was not the 
сазе. There would be a general election with about 170 million people 
2ligible to vote, and neither Mr. Mehta nor he had very long to wait 
=o get a representative popularly elected government at the centre and 
п е States. . | 

With regard to the food situation it did not require much intelligence 
zo realise that the population had outstrippec the food supply. That 
was true of many of the under-developed countries of the Asian region. 
He doubted whether it would have been any different if the British had 
deen still there. Mr. Mehta could with better justification have said that 
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the Government mishandled the situation by the premature curtailment 
of food imports. India was short of dollars at the time but if the Govern- ^ 
ment had been a little more imaginative it would not have taken thai 
step. It was not fair to say that the British would have kept the popula-. 
tion fed and that the present Government was starving them. 

He was not aware that the Government made it difficult for permanent 
British civil servants to remain. Не thought they were offered the exist- 
ing conditions of service, salary and retirement pensions. Many of them 
left because they felt they would be happier if they returned to their owr. 
countries. There were still some British Civil Servants in India ; one or 
two were judges of the High Court and the constitution was recently 
amended to enable non-Indian High Court judges to be members of the 
supreme Court. He could not think of a better gesture of goodwill to 
British public servants in India. 

With regard to the Kashmir plebiscite it did not require much imagina- 
tion to say that Kashmir might go to Pakistan; to India, or even choose 
to be independent. А plebiscite had to be held at some time or other 
and it was no good trying to guess the result. 

With regard to the language question, it was an attribute of nationality 
for a country to have a language which could be distinctly identified with 
its genius and culture. It had been thought that Hindi was the most 
suitable. He did not think the intention was to drive out the English 
language which would continue to be taught as a language and it would 
perhaps continue to be used in universities and technical institutions. 
It should not be impossible to evolve technical terms in Hindi, as 
Hyderabad had done, and where the medium of instruction was Urdu. 


THE NATIONAL -LANGUAGE 


Mr. OMBRAKASH ARYA wished to comment on Mr. Mehta’s sources 
of information. He gave Mr. Ferguson’s comments on India made in 
the Wall Street Club in America, in India Wall Street was associated 
with not very friendly people. Mr. Mehta also said that some Indians 
thought they were better off when the British were there and he would 
like to know the percentage of Indians who would like the British to 
return. If it was not too personal a question did he wish them to come 
back. 

In his address Mr. Mehta wondered how “ sulphuric acid " could be 
translated into Hindi. He was born in a Hindi-speaking area and there 
were such words as this in Hindi. He learnt English when he came to 
this country. The French learned science in French and the Germans 
in German and he did not see why Indians should not learn science in 
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Hindi. There were good dict_onaries in Hindi What practical reasons 
nad Mr. Mehta against Hindi ? 


Mr. МЕНТА said that he had never decried the introduction of a national 
language in India, what he said was that it could not be done overnight. 
A word for “ telephone " had to be constructed which he believed con- 
tained 17 letters. There were many other castes and bodies in India 
who had opposed the introduction of Hindi as the national language. 
He had no objection to any language which tie majority of the people 
of his country wanted to adopt, but everything shoulc have its own 
priority and when there was such a small proportion of educated people 
the overnight transference from English to Hindi was not feasible. 

He could not give the percentage of people who wished that the British 
would return ; he himself was not one of them for he was hoping to 
participate in the future Government of the country if he was successful : 
in the forthcoming election. 


DISTURBING FACTORS 


Mr. CHINNA DURAI said that оп this occasion he had had the joy of 
listening to an Indian who had the courage o? his convictions and was 
not afraid of' what other peoole would think ог say. Не found things 
wrong and said they were w-ong and that was the one and only way 
India could be made to make good. 

He listened with rapt attention to Mr. Mehta's comments on the 
Congress -Party which was ia power with ал overwhelming majority 
and he was grieved to see tha: that Party was aot giving all the facilities 
that it should to the common тат on the eve of the general election, 
namely, an unhampered press, freedom of speech and use of. the АП 
India Radio, so that right-thinking people could come to the fore with 
a view to taking part in the Government of India. | 

There were many things which must be very d:sturbing to many thinking 
Indians. The food problem for instance was very serious. America 
offered two million tons of zrain as a goodwill gift and how did the 
Indian Government show its gratitude? Тһе treaty with Japan which 
had been drafted with due consideration after many people and things 
had been at work only needed to be signed and what was India's attitude ? 
One of dissension. He did not want India to dwindle into being a nation 
recognized as the friend of the worst type of people to-day ; she was seen 
too much and too often in bed company ; he did not want the name of 
Nehru to be a synonym for Stalin ; he did not vant the Congress Govern- 
ment to be a synonym for the Kremlin, which was what India was drifting 
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into. Не was glad to see emerging people like Mr. Mehta and parties 
of the kind which he would represent which would have the courage 
to criticise the Congress Government whenever it went wrong. As 
long as there. were people like that, he felt that there was a hope and a 
a future for India. 


SIR STANLEY REED ON TRUE DEMOCRACY 


The CHAIRMAN in his concluding remarks said he would address himself 
to one part, and one part only, in Mr. Russa Mehta’s suggestive paper. 
It was to that part where he had emphasised the importance of establish- 
ing a strong opposition out of the pending elections in India. Some three 
years ago, when addressing, the Rotary Club of Bombay, he (the speaker) 
developed this theme ; it was greedily fastened upon by critics of the 
Indian Government, but those critics ignored the corollary—that the 
opposition must be capable of forming an alternative government. The 
anchor of a true representative system was that there should be not only 
a government capable of discharging the manifold functions of govern- 
ment with vigour and capacity, but that the government should be faced 
by a disciplined and instructed opposition competent to assume these 
great responsibilities. if the country’ demanded a change in policies and 
personnel. 

Otherwise how easy it was to establish a КРИКЕТ behind the facade 
of a representative system, which had all the characteristics ofa totalitarian. 
State. It might surprise many in the audience to be told that the first 
exponent of the principle of a dictatorship based on a plebiscite was 
‘Napoleon, who claimed that his legacy to society was authoritative 
democracy, or in other words, democratic dictatorship. Napoleon the 
Third carried the principle a stage farther when he was Prince President 
and Emperor on the votes of the French people. Hitler might have 
claimed, indeed claim, that his was a democratic government inasmuch 
as he. was armed with the vast powers he abused by the vote of a docile 
Reichstag. Stalin too claimed that the Soviet tyranny was a democratic 
tryanny established by the unanimous vote of the whole of the Russian 
people. Quite true ;.and how delightfully simple? All that was necessary 
was to present the electorate with a single list of candidates with the 
order to sign on the dotted line or—the concentration camp and the slave 
Bang. 

In Britain we lived under the freest constitution designed by man. 
There was no written constitution ; unfettered power rested in parliament 
and in effect in the House of Commons. It was not difficult to imagine 
a use of these unlimited powers which would in effect establish а total- 
itarian regime whilst preserving all the appearance -of a constitutional 
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system. Indeed one distinguished public man. who afterwards rose to 
»reat heights in the Cabinet, in his unregenerate days adumbrated a policy 
which would utilise a chance majority in the House of Commons to pass 
an enabling Act conferring authority to issue Orders in Council giving 
-he administration almost unlimited powers. Indeed, surveying the 
Seld to-day, with thousands of Regulations immune from challenge in 
-һе Courts, he was driven to inquire how far we had already moved in 
-hat direction. So we came back to the proposition, that a constitution, 
however carefully framed, could result in a totalitarian regime though 
masked as a democratic system. Hence the great importance of the 
pending elections in India, with the need for the emergence of a strong 
opposition, to keep the Government on its tces. But it could not be 
too strongly stressed that the creation of suca an opposition was not 
enough. An opposition which was not tempered by the knowledge that 
it might by a swing of the pendulum be charged with the responsibilities 
of office, might soon become, indeed was almost bound to become, merely 
factious. The pillars of a true responsible government were not only a 
government responsible to the legislature,-and the legislature responsible 
to the electorate, but an opposition at all times capable of forming ап 
alternative administration. | 
Every day those who read the Indian newspapers were told that India 
had been given her independence and freedom. Independence, true, 
and to those who had lived and worked in India it was a matter of rejoicing 
that this independence was established as a free compact between the 
two countries whose fortunes were intertwined for nearly two centuries. - 
But freedom ? No country could give a count-y freedom ; independence 
yes, but freedom could only be worked out by the people of the country 
itself. The freedom of India would be largely determined by the general 
- election. If it resulted not only in the emergence of a strong representa- 
tive government, faced by a strong opposition competent to take over 
the administration, then the future could Le faced with confidence. 
These were enduring factors in all representative governments, and they 
were grateful to Mr. Russa Mehta for directing attention to forces apt 
to be forgotten in the hurly burly of politics; end for setting an example 
to business men to take their part in the political life. 


А vote of thanks was accorded to the Lecturer and Chairman on the 
motion of Sir AMBERSON MARTEN. 
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ІНЕ COMMONWEALTH AND THE 
POUND STERLING 


By Sir CECIL KISCH, KCIE, CB 


IN CONSIDERING this question I felt some doubt about the point from which 
I should begin. Monetary history i$ not a series of discontinuous jumps. 
Where the pound stands today comes from its treatment yesterday, 
and where it will be tomorrow depends, as the Chancellor lately reminded 
us, on how it is handled today. Now, though I cannot, even in outline, 
sketch the monetary record of the past 30 to 40 years, there are two phases 
in its history to which I would refer. 

. Ihe golden age of the £ sterling, that is the British monetary unit, 
ended in 1914, when on the outbreak of the first world war convertibility 
was suspended. For approximately 100 years, that is since the resumption 
of gold payments after the Napoleonic Wars, the pound had been the 
supreme world currency.: The gold sovereign was in circulation. Тһе 
Bank of England was undisputed mistress of the currency, and had the 
statutory duty of maintaining the gold standard. The£5 note, the smallest 
denomination of paper it issued, was accepted throughout the world 
as being as good as gold.. This was.done as on the strength of Britain's 
creditor position. The Bank was always able to turn the exchanges 
in favour of this country, if there was an excessive drain. on the reserves, 
by its control of bank rate. Now I do not wish to be nostalgic about this . 
golden monetary age for Britain. Тһе effect of two world wars, devas- 
tating in their consumption of wealth built up in the past, cannot be 
obliterated. The point I want to emphasize is the exercise of control by 
the Bank as the monetary authority of the country. Ап increase in the 
price of credit set in motion forces tending to lower prices and so stimulate 
exports, while a cheapening of credit acted in the opposite direction. 
The important point is that the country's balance of payments—the 
great headache of today—was kept in order by a discipline of prices 
through the control of credit. | : 


АЕТЕВ 1914-18 


Now, after the first world war, while the gold circulation had gone 
beyond recall, the virtue of monetary control through the Central Bank 
was recognized as essential. This piece of nineteenth century mechanism 
was to be restored by imposing on the Bank the obligation of selling 
gold bullion in quantities not less than 400 oz. to all who were prepared 
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-о pay the statutory price. Ав gold bars were not a means of internal 
заутері, and as in an orderly monetary world the British public would 
iot turn to gold hoarding, the new dispensation meant that the Bank . 
xould, by credit control, so operate on the exchanges that no excessive 
jemand for gold would have to be met from its reserves for export. 
' This was the vital part of the old system, and ол this basis legal convert- 
bility in terms of gold bullion was restored in 1925, at the former gold 
»urity. 

The scheme was exquisitely refined. It secured gold economy by 
ibandoning a gold circulation :—no more sovereigns іп the pocket— 
чо more little sovereign purses in which to pcp the benevolent uncle's 
-ip on returning to school—yet the crucial requirement of a stable exchange 
зау with gold and so with the dollar was: provided for. 
Unfortunately human affairs seldom work oat according to plan—a 
warning for this age of monumental planning—mainly іп this case owing 
-o events flowing from the collapse in the U.S. economy, which made the 
ald £—dollar parity unsuitable and untenable. So on 21 September, 
1931, the pound's convertibility at the statutory rate was again suspended. 
The date is important as this may be regarded as the beginning of the 
sterling area. In the middle thirties the fellowship was wider tban 
-oday. Apart from the Commonwealth couatries, excepting Canada. 
and Newfoundland, both in the dollar area, it iacluded the Scandinavian 
zroup, Argentina, Brazil, Egypt, Palestine ard some other countries. 
Here at the East India Association we must remember the case of India, 
where there had been a strong movement for some years, demanding a 
depreciation of the rupee from 1/6d. to 1/4d. Now the depreciation had 
zome with the drop in the gold or dollar value of the pound, but moving 
with sterling the rupee remained at 1/64. sterling as against 1/6d. gold 
before the devaluation. At 1/6d. sterling it stood till 19 September, 1949, 
when on the devaluation of the pound the Indian rupee again went with 
it, while Pakistan adhered іс the pre-devaluation exchange with the 
dollar. But both countries remained in the sterling area. 


CHANGES IN THE SYSTEM OF CONTROL 


But this isto anticipate. А few words must be said about what 
‘happened between September, 1931, and the ead of the war. After the 
‘break-down of convertibility in 1931, the £ fluctuated within a wide 
range. In January, 1934, the U.S. cut the gokd value of the dollar, but 
there was no restoration of pound-dollar stabilizy. After 1931 the system 
of control had changed in a fundamental way. The Government had 
created the Exchange equalisation account, which included. a reserve of 
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foreign currency that could be drawn on to even out a descending move- 
ment, and a reserve. of sterling which could be issued against international 
assets (i.e. dollars or gold) to check an excessively sharp appreciation of 
sterling. This marked a transfer of authority in the field of monetary 
control from the Bank to the Government. The Bank was no longer 
charged with any statutory duty in regard to the value of sterling. Мо 
long term objective was laid down, nor was any such presented to Parlia- 
ment in the period that closed with the outbreak of the second world 
war. The dollar exchange had remained free in the sense that any one 
could buy or sell dollars at the rate of the day, which was governed by 
the law of supply and demand subject to the control of fluctuations 
through the Exchange equalization account directed by the concerted 
intervention of the Government and the Bank. At the same time the 
normal working of the Bank by way of the discount rate lapsed into 
disuse ,and apart from two months in 1939, connected with the coming 
of war, the rate had been at two per cent—for many years ineffective— 
from June 1932 till 7 November, when the Chancellor agreed with the 
Bank to advance the rate to 24 per cent and announced steps to restore 
much-needed flexibility to the market. Тһе omission to invoke earlier 
the powers of the Bank to regulate the flow of money has, in my judge- 
ment, been responsible for much of the misfortunes that have affected the 
pound. 


THE STERLING AREA 


During the war events developed on lines which marked the dominant 
position of the Treasury, in that the gold reserves of the Bank were taken 
over to fortify the exchange equalisation fund, being replaced by Govern- 
ment securities. This is still the situation today. Тһе exchange rate was 
held at $4.03 throughout the war by drawing on reserves, by mobilising 
dollar securities for disposal in the U.S. and through Lend-Lease, which 
enormously reduced the amounts that had to be found from United 
Kingdom resources for financing the British war effort. 

While all this was happening, the sterling area was being formalised. 
Imports from the dollar area were severely limited, and Commonwealth 
countries outside the dollar area agreed to pool their net dollar earnings 
from exports for the purposes of the war, only drawing dollars to a 
restricted degree and in accordance with arrangements concerted between 
the countries associated in the: pooling arrangements. Furthermore, 
India, Australia, New Zealand, and other countries concerned agreed 
to accept for their services and exports essential to the war effort, including 
. of course necessary foodstuffs for maintaining the reduced civil standard 
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of life here, sterlinz credits which were to become available after the 
zessation of hostilities for purchasing capital goods or consumable goods, 
anobtainable іп wartime from this country. 

‘War begets confusion in all fields. Monetary matters are no exception 
and the £ sterling was in the thick of the meke. The Commonwealth 
countries and others which were in the sterlirg area and had amassed 
large sterling credits in London, found themselves deeply involved. So 
far I have referred cnly to the monetary side of the trouble. 


FUEL EMPLOYMENT 


From the twenties till the outbreak of war unemployment had been 
the great curse of the British economy, and tais came to be associated 
with the deflationary policy pursued after the first world war in the effort 
to restore the old parity of the £—a policy which, as we have seen, finally 
broke down in 1931. The long period of mass unemployment left its 
mark on the natioral conscience. But insteac of being associated with 
the particular way п which monetary policy had been applied after the 
first world war, it was wrongly attributed to the currency standard as 
such, and the prejudice against credit control and a fixed monetary 
standard militated against the application of a prudent monetary policy, 
when the danger was no longer one of deflation but inflation. It was 
in this deflationary period that new economic -heories were propounded, 
which sought to eliminate the trade cycle with :ts ebb and flow of activity 
and by a judicious handling of investment to provide for a permanent 
state of what is caled “ full employment." “Monetary control through 
the working of the Central Bank and all the frvits of long experience were 
forgotten. Reliance came to be placed more and more on the budget. 
A. surplus of an estimated amount was arrived at as an anti-inflation 
measure. This was the theory on which Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. 
Gaitskell worked cut their recent budgets. but what has been clear is 
that in the post-war world as we have seen i, surplus budgetting as it 
has been practised has not been able to exorcise inflation. Тһе budget 
is a once-a-year affzir—liable to be upset by all sorts of unforeseen happen- 
ings : it is also bzsed on estimates which, apart from the unforeseen, 
may prove seriously inadequate for the purpcse in view. Here I would 
only say that “ ful. employment " is not itself an economic or monetary 
policy at all. The state of employment is the result of the interaction of 
policies in the moretary, industrial, economic and, one might add, inter- 
national fields. There is, in my opinion, no substitute in budget control 
for the refined anc adaptable control of the central monetary authority, 
the Bank of Issue, in providing the right climate for the maintenance of 
economic stability. 
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RISING PRICES 


Now what was the situation of the £ sterling when the war ended, 
and what were the interests of the Commonwealth ? Comparing them 
with the financial dispositions taken in World War I, those applied in 
World War П, which was even more horribly destructive, had been far 
more successful. Savings campaigns designed to check spending and to 
reduce competition for the limited supplies of goods had helped to restrain 
the creation of credit by the Banking system. Rationing and price 
controls of a drastic kind were applied to keep down consumption and 
to shackle, as far as might be, the tendency of prices to rise. These 
measures were reinforced by subsidies, designed to stabilize, so far as 
possible, the cost of living, and so to limit demands for wage increases, 
which have the effect of pushing up costs of production and thus react 
on prices. Credit expansion, however, could not be obviated since the 
Government’s demands were insatiable and could not be met entirely 
by taxation, though pressed to extreme heights, and genuine savings. 
In spite of all the efforts to restrain it the wholesale price index had 
risen by nearly 75 per cent between 1938 and 1946, and the cost of living 
index had gone up by 30 per cent. Large debts had been incurred to 
sterling area and non-sterling area countries for goods or services supplied, 
which owing to the absorption of British production on the war effort, 
could not be then and there balanced by the supply of goods or services 
from this country. At the end of 1945 these British debts, the so-called 
sterling balances, amounted to £3,663 million, £1,210 million owed to 
non-sterling area countries, £2,453 million to sterling area, mainly 
Commonwealth, countries, of which India's share was about £1,300 
milion. The existence of these debts has proved a fearful incubus in 
the re-construction of the British economy. 


With the help of Lend-Lease the exchange value of the £ had remained 
at the controlled rate of $4.03. But of course exchange was under strict 
official control not only as regards the dollar, but also in the case of all 
non-sterling currencies. This involved a strict application of a licensing 
system for the import of foreign goods, without which a flood of imports 
would have been inevitable owing to the dearth of consumption and 
capital goods at the end of the war. Still it was of great importance 
that within the sterling area remittance was free in respect of current 
transactions and capital movements, apart from the sterling balances. I 
was therefore shocked to see a suggestion by the late Chancellor (Mr. 
Gaitskell) that even this freedom might be restricted ! 
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IDENTITY OF INTERESTS 


The interests of this country, the Commonwealth, and one may add 
-һе U.S., were in large measure identical. These interests indicated the 
jeed to dismantle the war-time improvisations of restraints on inter- 
-ational trade and finance: to restore the convertibility of the pound 
sterling : to find some way of dealing with the sterling balances : to check 
Һе progress of inflation, that is to maintain by appropriate measures 
-he purchasing power of the pound. АП these issues were of the highest 
‘mportance to this country and the whole Commonwealth—and not 
east of all to India with its large holding of sterling. It was of supreme 
importance that the purchasing power of the pound should not only 
be maintained but that it should also become convertible and available, 
not only for buying sterling goods, but goods from the U.S.A., which 
was in a position after the war to supply much that was unobtainable 
here except with belated delivery. This question touches closely the 
problem of uplift in the inadequately developed countries, now being 
tackled under the Colombo Plan. Meanwhile we must certainly do what 
we can to help them. 


The United States was greatly concerned with the restoration of con- 
vertibility.and the strengthening of the £ sterling, and the promotion of 
international trade on a non-discriminatory basis. The £ was not only 
a British interest, not only a Commonwealth interest, but a world interest. 
The American and Canadian Governments backed their desires with 
generous financial aid. Large loans on liberal terms as regards interest 
and repayment were granted to this country ; $3,750 million in the case 
of the United States and $1,250 million in the case of Canada. In 
consideration of the United States loan and other conditions in the 
Agreement, the U.K. undertook not to avail itself of certain exchange 
restrictions beyond 15th July, 1947, when free convertibility of the £ 
sterling was to be restored in respect of current transactions. Meanwhile 
the U.K. undertook to negotiate with the holders of the sterling balances 
agreements for their orderly release by instalments. The holders of 
these.balances realised that there was no possibility of settling then and 
there a specific period for the release of these vast balances. Moreover, 
they knew the danger of pressing Britain too hard, as the issue of excessive 
amounts of sterling would have added to the inflationary pressure in 
Britain and so brought into jeopardy the value of sterling itself 1n terms 
of dollars and goods. Patience was a virtue based on self-interest, but 
I must confess that in the early post war period, Britain was, at first, more 
liberal with its issues than it could afford. 
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CHRONIC CRISIS 


Now this scheme of credits, including the temporary blocking of the 
bulk of the sterling balances in agreement with the holders in the Common- 
wealth and outside, and the planned return to convertibility, bears the 
imprint of the expert hand. ‘But we seem today to be as far from con- 
vertibility as ever. This is shown by the grim account of new restrictions 
which the Chancellor and other Ministers have felt obliged to announce 
to cope with the immediate danger to our reserves. Our monetary 
history since the war has been soured by the shadow of chronic crisis. 
In 1947 an attempt was made in accordance with the American Loan 
Agreement to restore convertibility for current transactions. The effort 
was premature, as should have been clear from the balance of payments 
position. It was broken off after a few weeks trial, when it had cost the 
country the loss of some 900 million dollars. The next landslide 
came in September 1949, when with avowed reluctance Sir Stafford 
Cripps felt obliged, owing to the drain on the gold and dollar reserves 
which in September 1949 had fallen to the intolerably low figure of 
$1,340 million, т.е. less than £350 million at the old exchange rate, to 
decree the devaluation of the pound with a hammer blow that reduced 
its dollar value by no less than 30 per cent. This meant that if prices 
had remained unchanged, we should have had to export about 44 per 
cent more in terms.of goods to earn the same amount of dollars, that is 
to pay for the same amount of dollar goods as before devaluation. 
Actually there was of course some adjustment of prices, but it is agreed 
that devaluation caused a serious turn against us in the terms of trade, 
perhaps of the order of 15 per cent and has had its share in putting up 
the cost of living. From another angle debasement of the currency 
involved a cut in the dollar or international value of all debts expressed 
in pounds, such as the sterling balances. Devaluation was a serious 
blow to the prestige of sterling. Holders of sterling took it with com- 
mendable sang-froid. I am not discussing the necessity or otherwise 
‘of devaluation at the time. What I do say is that with wiser management 
the situation that brought it about should not have occurred. АП this, 
of course, happened before the war in Korea. 


EFFECTS OF DEVALUATION 


Well, did devaluation give sterling a fresh start towards convertibility 2 
There was a rapid and striking improvement in the international reserves 
of the sterling area which rose from equivalent of £603 millions at the 
end of 1949 to £1,381 million on 30 June Jast. During 1948-51, Britain 
had enjoyed the benefit of Marshall Aid which has helped sterling to the 
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une of nearly 2,700 million dollars. This goes a long way to explaining 
he improvement.. Moreover, the rise in the reserves was not so much 
lue to the United Kingdom's achievements as to the great rise in the 
әгісе of raw materials produced by the Commonwealth, such as wool, . 
"ubber, and tin, under the influence of stockpiling, especially by the 
Jnited States. Indeed, the rapid тізе in the reserves in 1950, and early. 
1951, encouraged the idea that there was an opportunity for an upgrading 
of the pound. This would have restored to India, Pakistan and other 
10lders of sterling balances some part of the loss caused by devaluation. · 
` Still the opportunity, if there was one, quickly pessed away. Now sterling 
‘s faced with a new crisis. То deal with it effec-ively is, as the Chancellor 
nas told us, a first priority for the new Government. It will require 
again the support of the Commonwealth in moving towards restoring 
convertibility to the pound sterling, and may call for what one hopes 
would be a final appeal to the United States fcr co-operation. One can 
summarize the situation by saying that sterling is again faced with the 
issue of confidence. Devaluation, tried in 1949, has been shown to be 
a mere get-round-the-next-corner expedient, of which the temporary 
stimulus soon wears off. The world’s trust in sterling hinges in the 
long run upon sterling becoming a free currency. Funds should be able 
to come and go out at will, but if it were secure and freely convertible, 
there would be no need to fear the bogey of a flizht from sterling. Britain 
with its dependence on imports ‘of raw materials and food is the last 
country that can afford to play pranks with its currency, the solidity of 
which is the foundation of the position of London in world financial 
affairs. Тһе late Government, in spite of devaluation, failed to bring the 
day of convertibility. nearer and it is this objective which is so important 
to the Commonwealth. ' 

Inflationary pressure.has been constantly with us. There seems no 
limit to the rising trend of prices and its deacly effect on saving and in 
other directions throughout the economy. It is true enough that inflation 
is a world plague and has borne heavily on the United States. Still, 
the fact of devaluation is proof that the plagve has had a more virulent 
effect here. This is hardly surprising in view of the absence of effective 
monetary control since the end of the war. Discussions are to take 
place shortly between representatives of this country and the Common- 
wealth, They have a formidable situation to consider. 


OUR HEAVY LIABILITIES 


First the Chancellor in his statement on 7tk Nov. explained that the 
dollar deficit of the sterling area for the third quarter of 1951 was dollars 
638 millions as compared with surpluses of Collars 56 millions and 360 
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millions respectively іп the second and first quarters of the year. He 
remarked that for October, when the deterioration continued, the deficit 
was no less than dollars 320 millions. The falling off іп. the United 
Kingdom’ s own trade position vis-a-vis the dollar is of course reflected 
in these figures. 

Next, to the weak position of sterling, as set forth above, one must 
add the unfavourable tendency of its relation with Europe as shown by 
the latest accounts of the European Payments Union. The surpluses 
‚биш up in the first nine months working of the scheme have been 
exhausted by the deficits of the last three months and the Chancellor 
has told us that a substantial amount of gold has become payable to the . 
Union. 

Further, as regards the Dominions, .the position is revealed by the 
growth of the sterling balances. The latest figures (June 1951) show that 
the total sterling liabilities have risen to the record figure of £4,168 million, 
of which £3,098 million relate to the sterling area and £1,070 million to 
the non-sterling area. These figures may be compared with those 1 
mentioned earlier. For the sterling area the total is about 25 per cent 
greater than at the end of 1945, in spite of the large payments that have 
been going on all the time. The balances of India and Pakistan, now 
perhaps of the order of £750 millions аге much lower than іп 1946. But 
even excluding the amount that must be kept as part of the currency 
reserve, the figure is substantial. The United Kingdom has in the past 
rendered immense services to India, Australia and the Commonwealth 
generally, and if the position of the pound is restored, London will again 
be able to help in the development of the Asian territories by the supply 
of capital, so urgently necessary for the execution of the large schemes 
in contemplation. Here note must be taken of a growing sense of. 
impatience among the Dominions over the continued weakness of the 
pound. Signs of this are apparent in India, Pakistan, Ceylon and 
Australia. In the long run a healthy and convertible sterling is the only 
basis on which the sterling area can be maintained and this means that 
the sterling area with its exchange restrictions and the “softness” of 
the pound must be replaced by a free sterling which will obliterate the 
distinction between hard and soft currencies. The supreme test of the 
` success of the sterling area will be its disappearance and its absorption 
in the wider range of international currency. 


THE HEALTH OF THE POUND 


Now, while the old pattern of the balancing of payments may be 
modified in this new and troublesome age, it is not possible to contemplate 
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. acontinuance of the position in which the United Kingdom piles up debt 
-o the United States, to the Commonwealth and to Europe. With reserves 
standing at the end of October at less than £1,100 millions and a current 
drain of £500 to £600 millions a year, it is only too painfully obvious 
that immediate steps are imperative if, to quote the Chancellor, we are 
not to find ourselves ** bankrupt, idle and hungry." We must all wish 
well to the discussions with the Commonwealta which are to take place 
shortly and must deal with this problem. Тһе Commonwealth's interest 
like our own lies in sound money—that is in this context a convertible 
pound. I hope the question will be conside-ed of giving them some 
effective opportunity of expressing themselves эу regular consultation or 
otherwise on the management of sterling. Tae Bank of England is a 
-nationalized institution today, but it sérves interests that go beyond this 
country alone. I cannot help feeling that the £ sterling will be more 
secure if it can be recognized as the concern of the whole sterling area. 
Some broadening.of the basis of consultation on some regular basis would, 
I think, contribute to this end. 

So we see that the six years that have elaps2d since the war have left 
the pound sterling “ sick.” The change of Government opens a new. 
chapter. The “sickness " must be cured, as otherwise Britain will find 
itself with a money enfeebled to an extent that may prevent the importa- 
tion of the raw materials necessary to keep the population employed 
. and make it difficult to bring in the food stuffs needed to provide an 
acceptable standard of living. . The Chancellor has stated that if the 
measures he announced proved inadequate he would not hesitate to take 
whatever further steps were necessary “ to establish our position and to 
maintain the strength of sterling as an international currency." This 
can only be assured permanently by the restorztion of free convertibility.. 

I must refer briefly to the causes of the troubles of the pound sterling. 
The fundamental cause lies in the fact that, whereas victory had been won 
at a fearful cost which left the economy of the country weak, the late 
Government embarked on vast schemes of social uplift and easement 
that were beyond the country's immediate capacity, without first ensuring 
convalescence and recovery. А warning against the risk was given in 
a very pertinent minute by Mr. Churchill in appendix F of his fourth 
volume dated Januáry 1943. The impetuous extravagance that has 
marked domestic policy since 1945, has led t5 overtaxation, which has 
absorbed: on peace-time purposes the abnormal taxation of the war, 
so that when the need for.re-armament came the taxable reserves had - 
been virtually exhausted. Not only was no rea: attempt made to eliminate 
the inflation that was latent but had not yet shown itself at the end of 
the war, but the credit base was further expanded when exactly the opposite 
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was necessary. Іп regulating the nation’s vast expenditure, including 
capital expenditure, the importance of an effective monetary control 
through the central bank was neglected so that the country has been 
suffering from inflation and the erosion of the pound all these years. 


SUGGESTED REMEDIES 


In conclusion I would give you a few headings on which I think it 

would be worth while for those interested in the subject to ponder : 

(1) The people should be kept continuously informed of the facts as 
they develop, without recriminations, as the past cannot be undone 
and the security of the pound stands above party. Here the 
Chancellor has already set a splendid example of national approach 
to the problems. 

(2) An all-round effort, analogous to that of the dark days of the war, 
Should be called for so that with the support of business manage- 
ment and of the Trade Unions, production may be maximized by 
an abandonment of all practices hampering output ; this might 

"even entail a temporary increase of working hours ; the object 
would be to enable the claims of exports and re-armament to be 
met, and to minimise the sacrifice of civilian standards. 

(3) Budgetary and monetary policies should be shaped with a view 
to the eradication of inflation and the restoration of sterling con- 
vertibility for current transactions as soon as possible : this involves 
the restoration of the authority of the Bank of England in the 
field of credit towards which a beginning has now been made апа 
the fulfilment of which would require that all the international 
reserves should be under the control of the Bank ; it must not Бе . 
forgotten that the Bank, though nationalized, serves far wider 

` than exclusively British interests. ; 

(4) The question should be considered of associating the Common- 
wealth countries with the management of sterling, in which they 

- have so large a stake, by some regular scheme of consultation or 
otherwise. m | 

(5) Discussions with the United States should be opened on the 

questions of a programme of establishing dollar-sterling con- 
vertibility which they may be willing to help and also of some 
co-operation on their part in dealing with the problem of the sterling 
balances, which was one of the issues raised but left unresolved 
in 1949. 

The discussion on the foregoing paper will be given in the next issue 

of the ASIATIC REVIEW. 
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INDIA: THE NEXT FIVE YEARS ` 
Ву М. В. MASANI, мр (India) 


AT A JOINT MEETING with the Overseas League at Over-Seas Hons or. 
Thursday, December 6th, Mr. M. R. Masani lectured on “ India : The 
Next Five Years." The Chair was taken by Mr. Н. V. Hodson, the 
Editor of > ле Sunday Times. 

He said it would be rash az any time to forecast developments in a 
country foz a period of five years. Today, in a world hovering between 
war and peace, any such attempt would be particularly hazardous. Mr. 
Masani said that what he would like to do was not to make any such 
forecast but to try and indicate possible lines of development. He would 
assume that during the period of the next five years India and the world 
would enjoy peace. ` 

The coming general electiors to the Indian Parliament might be able. 
to indicate the lines of development for India during the five-year term 
of the new legislatures. There were, however, several limitations to this. 
There was first of all the fact that this was India's first general election 
under universal franchise and that a huge electorate of 170,000,000 p2opl= 
would mostly vote for the first time in their lives. The larger pert of 
this electorate would be illiterete. Also, India did not yet enjoy a stable 
and well-established party system. It was the hope of those who believed 


‘in democracy that after this election they would have in India the tegin- 


nings of z clear-cut party ѕуѕ-ет, either оп Anglo-American or on Con- 
tinental lines. Meanwhile, tae predominance of the Congress Party 
created a situation where it vas the control of that Party as much as 
that of Pzrliament that determined who would fashion India’s domestic 
and interrational policies. While, therefore, the coming elections might 
provide same clue, a lot would still depend on the trend of thought and 
the pattern of power within the structure of the Congress Party, "which 
was at present a wide coalition of many disparate elements. 

Mr. Masani took an optimistic view and based his estimate of future 
development on the assumption that the quality of Indian leadership 
and the innate intelligence ard good sense of the Indian people would 
protect them from any such ceterioration as might result in the ccuntry 
being brought under the heel of a communist dictatorship and thus beirg 
lost to th» free world. It was on this assumption that he proceeced to 
analyse tke problems that the Indian people would face during the com- 
ing years and the tasks that would have to be undertaken. Тһе speaker 
dealt with three aspects of the subject, the socio-cultural, the economic 
and the political. 
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Insofar as the socio-cultural aspect is concerned; it was obvious that. 
if India was to survive and advance it would have to be more of a nation 
at the end of five years than it was today. While-one might not agree 
with the sweeping generalizations of Dr. Ambedkar, who was-till recently 


Law Minister in the Indian Government, which he made on the occasion . 


of his resignation from the Cabinet, his reference to the position of the 
former “untouchable” classes indicated that a lot still remained to be 
done. In viewing the new countries of Asia, one could not avoid facing 
the fact of the plural nature of their societies resulting from the racial, 
linguistic and religious divisions prevailing among them. There were 
many ways in which the barriers of religion and caste still came in the 
way of that social mobility which was necessary if India was to become 
fully a nation and which was also essential for the more mundane purposes 
of economic efficiency and productivity. 


THE SECULAR STATE 


There was a great debate going on at present in India between the 
adherents of what was described as a “ secular State" and those who 
desired India to be what they described as a “ Hindu State.” To some, 
it appeared that the position taken up by extremists on both sides was 
unsound. It was obvious, of course, that any concept whereby India 
would be governed according to the precepts of Hinduism and by which 
citizens of other religions would be relegated to the position of second-- 
class citizens would be a renunciation of common nationhood and 
inconsistent with the spirit of the times. Such a concept was, however, 
strongly opposed by.the large majority of thinking Indians, whether they 
be Hindus or Muslims or Christians. On the other hand, the adherents 
of the so-called “ secularist " school were in their enthusiasm indulging 
in a tendency, at present fashionable in certain intellectual circles, of 
decrying everything in Hinduism as reactionary and obscurantist. The 
unfriendly references in sections of the English language press in India to 
Mr. Purshottamdas Tandon, till recently the Congress President, were 
illustrative of this approach. It was as if Mr. Churchill or Mr. Attlee 
were considered reactionary because they were known to go to Church 
on Sunday mornings! | | . 

A more balanced approach to Hinduism which is, after all, the religion 
and way of life of the large majority of the Indian people, would need to 
be evolved during the next five years. What was needed was to foster 
whatever was good іп Hinduism while combating social superstitions 
and accretions that came in the way of Twentieth Century needs. It 
was important that they did not throw the baby out with the bath-water. 
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The Report of one of the sectional conferences of the Indian Corgress 
for Cultural Freedom which met in Bombay in March this year had some- 
thing relevant to say on this point : 

As a result of the rapid decline of confidence in the existing governments, opinion is rally- 
ing in favour of groups identified with religious traditions. The political, economic ard even 
social implications of this trend are still in dispute. Тһе intellectual tolerance which some 
believe has distinguished Hinduism leads them to hope that it will favour cultural freedom 
and that it will strengthen the social order by providing an emotional bond ; on the other 
` hand, revivalism may weaken the social fabric by obstructing reform, and by increasing inter- 
religious tension. Тһе weaknesses and illiberal tendencies in Indian society and administra- 
ion can become an immediate threat to freedom because of the opportunity whica they 
present to communism. . | ) 

The creation of a spiritual vacuum in a country such as India would 
be dangerous. Communism in India today was more of a psycholo gical 
and emotional phenomenon than an economic one. It was empty 
minds and souls just as much as empty stomachs that invited this new 
religion of materialism. The vacuum that would be created by the 
destruction of the hold that traditional religion exercises over the people 
would involve the loosening of those traditional ties of the family ard the : 
home which. were at present under fire in communist China. | 

Mr. Masani also drew attention to the position in Turkey where the 
Communist Party was supporting the campaign for the wearing of the 
` fez cap which had been prohibited from the time of Kemal Ataturk, and 
of-Iràn where the Tudeh Party was taking the fullest advantage of tke 
fanatical Fadaiah Islam movement. In India the Communists were 
similarly flirting with the Sikh Akali Dal in the North and the sepzratist 
Dravida Kazaghom movement in the South. India had always prided 
herself on striving for unity through diversity and she could not do better 


than advance along those lines. 


COMBATING POVERTY 


Turning to the economic aspect, Mr. Masani observed that poverty 
in India was nothing new. But what was new was that people in India 
were learning to attribute destitution not to their karma, but to the іп- 
justices -of the social order and the inadequacies .of the administration. 
"The basic problem was one of a rapidly increasing population accomp- 
‘panied by a stagnant agricultural and industrial production. While it - 
was true that the draft outline of the Five-Year Plan, issued in June 1951, 
by the Planning Commission expressed an awareness of this problem and 
‘urged the need for governmental agencies to disseminate, to all who 
.ask, information and facilities designed towards the spacing of families, 
‘it was obvious that there was not yet an adequate appreciation of the 
over-shadowing importance of this problem. In his book on Human 
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Fertility, Robert Cook had described uncontrolled fertility as “ next to 
the atom bomb, the most ominous force in the world today.” The 
columns of the Indian press were, however, much more concerned with 
the horrors of the atom bomb than with this domestic peril which it 
was entirely within the power of the Indian people to combat. | 
, Insofar ав productivity was concerned, the per capita real income of the 
Indian had remained static over the past two decades, and the last ten 
years had been marked by stagnation in agriculture and in industry. | 

It was generally agreed that what India needed was—in this order of 
priority—increased production, full employment and equitable distribu- 
tion. Unfortunately, the second and third objectives were incapable of 
achievement without the first. This entailed the use of modern techniques 
in place of those at present available, and this in turn involved the need 
for increased savings and investment. There was, however, very little 
margin for saving. Where then was the investment to come from with 
which modern implements and machinery could be obtained ? | 

While there had hitherto been a very limited awareness of these hard 
facts even among the intelligentsia in India and a considerable amount 
of loose talk about self-sufficiency, it was heartening to note that those 
who were devoting serious thought to the study of India's basic problems 
were achieving a clearer perspective in recent months. Mr. Masani. 
quoted from a book in the series of Bombay University publications 
early this year under the title of International Aspects of Indian Economic 
Development by Professor D. T. Lakdawala; Reader in Economics in 
the University of Bombay : ; 


Of all the determinants of income, the most important are labour, capital and technical 
knowledge ; at the present stage of Indian development, it is the latter two that we need most. 
Unfortunately, capital accumulation is a sphere where the first few steps are the most difficult 
It is extremely hard fór a poor nation, as for a poor man, to save a large part of its income ; 
the little increases in income that it manages to obtain are more likely to be spent on con- 
sumption, however urgent the need for more capital and however productive investment may 
be. Foreign capital provides the one way out of this dilemma. It is obvious that given а 
standard of consumption and its rate of change, the greater will be the rate of growth, the 
greater the foreign capital that can be obtained ; that given the desired rate of. growth, the 
higher will be the consumption standard the more the foreign capital that we can get. Most 
countries owe their economic development to foreign capital in one way or the other. 


The author, in one of the.estimates he makes of India's need for foreign 
capital, gives the figure of Rs. 30,000 million as India's foreign capital 
absorption capacity during the next twenty years and states that, even 
so, India would remain one of the countries with the smallest per capita 
foreign indebtedness. | 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 


А more authoritative acceptance of the need for international economic 
assistance was to be found in the outline of the Five-Year Plan which 
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recognized that while India could under her own steam hope to get back 
to the living standards of 1939, any further advance would be contimgen: 
on foreign capital to the extent of Rs. 300 million (22,500,000) being 
forthcoming during the next five years. The Plan then went <n to 
provide certain assurances which, in the opinion of its authors, s-ould 
create conditions inviting to foreign investment. While that might be 
the official view, Professor Lakdawala in his book comes to a more 
realistic conclusion : 

To get foreign aid on the required scale, our attitude to foreign capital, direct and indirect _ 
has to undergo a drastic change. There is some.evidence of such a change, but the change 
needs to be carried much further. ғ 

Such a change would have to be primarily psychological. A com- 
siderable amount of effort by. way of educating public opinion was called 
for. A refreshing note in this connection was struck by Dr. Ram Manohar 
Lohia, one of the leading members of the Socialist Party of India, wher, 
speaking in Bombay оп Мау 4, 1951, he told a meeting that India may 
legitimately be asked to (1) check increase in population, (2) revise laws 
and holdings of land so as to enthuse agriculturists for greater worx and 
voluntary labour of reconstruction; (3) cultivate new lands through a food 
army, (4) develop industries based on the small machine, (5) give an 
assurance not to provide military assistance to.the enemy of the country 
concerned. None of these legitimate five-fold expectations could, 
according to Dr. Lohia, be called interference in the internal affairs of 
India and all of them were in furtherance of the world-wide fight azainst 
poverty and war. Without necessarily agreeing with the criteria suggested 
by Dr. Lohia, one could appreciate his willingness to realize the need to 
give as well as to take in any international relationship of this kind. 

On the political side, India had to learn during the next five years to 
make parliamentary democracy work, to imbibe democratic hatits of 
thought, and to establish healthy conventions. We had yet іс learn . 
to “ dine with the Opposition.” Those habits could. only become part 
‘of our political nature with practice and one might look forward 20 the 
coming into existence of opposition parties as а result of the forthcomirg 
general elections to provide that opportunity. | 

What India would need as much as anything else during the next 

five years was to develop a strong democratic leadership. Тһе French 
were often criticized in the Indian press for too many changes of govern- 
ment, but the French could reply that since 1947 France had had many 
governments but only one policy, while India has had one goverameat 
but many policies! Тһе lack of a decisive leadership had meant fitctuat- 
ing policies such as those in regard to nationalization of industries, 
economic controls and the acceptance of economic assistance from abroad. 
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Senor Salvador de Madariaga had, after a visit to India early this year 
to participate in the Congress for Cultural Freedom, given an interesting 
explanation of this interesting phenomenon : 


Highly intelligent, kindly as very few people are, the Hindus do not seem to possess that 
capacity for clinching matters which makes day-to-day affairs work. There hovers arounc 
every decision or arrangement a cloud of uncertainty ; only until the last moment one is nevet 
sure that what has been agreed upon will work or will break. This feature of Indian life sets 
up a kind of looseness at every joint of the machinery of the State... Неге is one of the 
oldest civilizations and one of the newest nations in the world. The Yogi, whose wisdom 
has flown for 2000 years, is now learning to ride the bicycle of the modern State. The visitor 
who observes shortcomings and deficiencies in the working of this State should bear in mind 


that the Yogi began to ride it on August 15, 1947. It is a wonder that he has so far managed 


to keep his balance. _ 


The Democracies of the world should help India to take her proper 
place in the free world by showing patience and understanding, by giving 
the economic aid that it was within their power to provide and by holding 
out the hand of friendship on a basis of equality. India had everything 
to lose and nothing to gain by the acceptance of a totalitarian dictatorship ' 
and, given a proper approach on the side of leaders of thought both in 
India and in the democratic world, she would, given time, take her proper 
place in the free world. 


[Ihe discussion оп Mr. Masani's address will be given in the next 
issue of THE ASIATIC.REVIEW. | | 


RECEPTION AT THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 


. THE Councit of the Associaticn held a reception at the Imperial Institute, 
South Kensington, on Tuesdav, 30th October, when members and guests 
were invited to meet Lord Hailey, the new President, Lord Scarbrough, 
the late President, and Lady Scarbrough. 

At the beginning of the Reception Sir John. Woodhead, Chairman of 
Council, Lord Scarbrough and Lord Hailey made brief speeches. 


Sir JOHN WOODHEAD said’: We are met to-day to do honour to Lord 
Scarbrough, who has been our President for the five years 1946-51, to 
Lady Scarbrough, and to Lord Hailey, who.has succeeded to Lord 
Scarbrough in that office. We are also met to convey to Lord Scarbrough 
our appreciation of the services he has rendered to the Association 
during his presidency, and to Lord Hailey our appreciation in anticipation 
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cf the services we know he will render. It may be said that all this was 
eccomplished at our general Meeting in July, but the Council thought 
that members, particularly those who were not present on that occasion, 
would like to take the opportunity afforded by to-day’s social function 
© salute Lord and Lady Scarbrough and Lord Hailey. | 

Lord Scarbrough’s зате will always be associated with the Commission, 

cf which he was Cheirman, appointed to report on the facilities in this 
country for the study of Oriental, Slavonic, East European, and Атлсал 
Exnguages and culture. Its report was published in 1946, and it must 
е particularly gratifving to Lord Scarbrough that the recommenda-ions 
made by him and his colleagues have not only been accepted but put into 
operation. It is not every Commission that has. that fortunate experience. 
Әле of the important recommendations was that strong departments 
-n these languages should be built up in the universities, and I understand 
hat the Government has provided considerable sums recently for assisting 
he establishment of such departments in six universities. Again, the 
Commission recommended that funds should be provided for 195 »ost- 
zraduate studentships at the universities. Here also funds have been 
ilotted and up to the present 120 studentships have been sanctoned. 
The Commission's Rzport has made a valuable contribution to the study 
>f Oriental and other languages in this country, and it is fitting that 
.o-day we congratulate Lord Scarbrough on the success which has 
attended his labours. 

Lord Hailey has been working in recent months on the preparation 
>f a report on ** Nat ve administration in the British African territories.” 
At the annual generél meeting Lord Hailey jocularly said that the report 
3ad been described эу some of his friends as an invaluable prodtction 
which they need notread. But it is an invaluable report which nct only 
should but will be read by all those interested in our African territories. 
It contains a full amd detailed account of those countries, their social 
structure and administration, and will actually form a textboox for 
Ministers, Governors, district officers and all those engaged in co-onial 
administration. It -s appropriate that we shall take this oppo--unity 
to congratulate Lord Hailey on the completion of that difficul- and 
complicated task. | 

I ask you to join with me in saying “ thank you " to Lord Scarb-ough ` 
and Lady Scarbrough and “ welcome " to Lord Hailey. 


LORD SCARBROUGH'S REPLY 


Lord SCARBROUGH : I am most grateful for those kind words. I can 
assure you that in ал Association with a Council presided over with such 
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wisdom and tolerance as Sir J орд Woodhead brings to it, and helped by 
the great experience of Sir Frank Brown and others, the burden put upon 
the President is not such as to cause him many sleepless nights. Never- 
theless, І shall always look upon it as an honour to have been President 
of the East India Association during five years of immense change. We 
have all felt that in spite of that change and all the consequences which 
have followed, the work which this Association can do has become all 
the more important. The purpose of this Association is to maintain 
interest іп India and Pakistan, and although the relations between those 
countries and Great Britain are very different from what they were, the 
interest taken is certainly no less and is perhaps a good deal greater thar. 
" it used to be. Therefore the task confronting this Association is as 
important as it ever was. | 

You have heard of the Commission over which I presided. My 
colleagues and I feel immense gratification that our report has achievec 
some result. When we were deliberating over our problems it did seem. 
to us that although a great part of what we had in mind must be done by 
the Universities of this country, yet the results we wished to see achievec 
could not be achieved unless in addition to what was done in the 
universities there were societies such as this Association who carried on 
the work apart from academic circles and maintained the interest amongst 
the public at large. If you believe, as I do, that because our relations 
with India and Pakistan and Burma have changed, we must have some new 
kind of relationship to put in place of the former political ones, the 
important thing to do, to my mind, is to stimulate knowledge and interest 
in this country about those countries—to tell the British people what is 
happening and what is thought in those countries. That is why we 
recommended the building up in our universities of strong departments 
for the study of the languages and culture of these countries, and we also 
hoped that Societies like this would continue to do their work and carry 
on their endeavours. 

I want to thank Sir John and the Council and all the members of the 
Association for their forbearance and kindness and support during the 
period for which I have а the honour to be President. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT 


Lord НАПЕҮ said that someone had once spoken of his acquaintance 
as divided into the candid and the sugar-candied. We all had a great 
respect for our candid friends, but there were some occasions when a little 
sugar was by no means unwelcome ; he certainly felt that way today, for 
he had been very handsomely treated by Sir John Woodhead. Unlike 
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Lord Scarbrough, wko had earned everything that could be said :m his 
praise,-he himself had still to earn the kind things that had been said 
of him. MEN 

" Some of his friends had not taken it kindly that he had of late rears 
given so much of his time to Africa, and so litte to India. But he had 
an honest excuse which ought to appeal to them. Не had spent nany 
years in the best service in the world, the Indian Civil Service, and he 
felt that he had- learrt in that service something which might be о: use 
to members of other services who had not hed the same advantages 
But his sole desire was to collect and pass on information to those serving 
in Africa. He left decisions and policy to them. He would not join the 
enormous band of people now rushing about Acrica, telling them cm the 
spot how affairs shoald be run. Never, he believed, had so few beer 
advised by so many! 

‚ Lord Scarbrough had said that though our -elations with India anc 
Pakistan were no longer what they were, there was still a functiom for 
the Association to pezform. Не believed this to be profoundly true. Its 
function was not of course merely social, though this was by no means 
negligible. One сопа not suddenly put an end to the friendships and 
associations опе had “ormed in service in India. Мог was it our function 
merely to point out to India or Pakistan how much better things were 
before the British traasferred control to the two new Governments. Ви: 
there was actually a large number of matters on which we had a legitimate 
interest in acquiring ‘information on a concr2te and objective basis. 
What for instance is ће real explanation of the vast import of foodstuffs 
Which India now finds to be necessary? What is the actual pcsition 
now occupied by the Indian Princes whose States лауе been either absorbed 
or brought under pol tical control? What has been the result of the vast 
agrarian changes of which one hears much from friends in Indie but 
about which, curiously enough, one gets little -nformation in the press ! 2 
On what terms for instance have landowners been expropriated, anc what 
has been the actual efect on the cultivation ? 

— These were only examples of the things about which he at all events 
wanted some informetion, and he hoped that the members of the Associa- 
tion would agree with him in seeking to obtein it. He believed that 
discussion of matters of the class of those which he had instanced would 
give a real and vital interest to the work of the Association. 
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LORD НАПЕҮ WITH THE STUDENTS 


Lorp HaILey was the chief guest at a party given by the Association for 
students from India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon, at the School of 
Oriental and African Studies on 23rd November 1951. 

After meeting most of the students personally окр HAILEY gave a short 
general address. He said he wished to speak as President of the Associa- 
tion, a post which he had just taken up ; he was glad to see so many 
young people had found it possible to be the guests of the Association 
on this occasion. It was over 56 years ago that he had taken service with 
the Crown in India and, like him, there: were many members of the 
Association who had precious memories of the days spent in India and 
Pakistan when the fathers o? those present were small children. Тһе 
younger generation might perhaps regard them as “ historical monuments" 
but they were proud of their service in the sub-continent, of the valuable 
experience gained and the lasting friendships and associations they had 
formed. Contrary to being fossilized antiquities, they were keenly 
. interested in and sympathetic to the difficulties which confronted the two 
new Dominions. 

The problems which now faced those countries were more complied 
than those which had prevailed in the days of their fathers and grand- 
fathers. The issues were now far more vital and the consequences more 
far-reaching in their impact on the individual lives of the people concerned. 
The world was divided between two catastrophically differing ideologies, 
and those present should bear in mind that Communism affected every 
man's individual life, controlling not only his actions but his speech and 
thought. Could their forefathers have foreseen anything in the nature of 
.Such a dynamic problem? Не had no cut and dried solution to offer, | 
but he would advise them to approach the present difficulties in a con- 
structive and realistic spirit, casting aside political slogans and catch- 
phrases which clouded the issue, and getting down to the economic and 
social facts which gave rise to the problems. 

In answer to a question as to whether, in the light of his recent tour, 
in those colonies, Nigeria and the Gold Coast would follow the history of 
India in her growth to self-government, Lord Hailey said that it was 
impossible to generalize on such a question as basically the circumstances 
in each case were too divergent. Asked what he thought of India's 
foreign policy he replied, with some reservation, that it rather appeared 
on the face of things that India was trying to have the best of two worlds. 

Mr. 5. AMERASINGHE thanxed Lord Hailey and the Association on 
behalf of the students for having given them this opportunity of meeting 
and talking to their distinguished chief guest. 
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“НЕ OBJECTS AND POLICY OF THE | 
EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 


ANDIA PAKISTAN AND BURMA) 


Ex 1866, eight years after the assumption of the government of India by the Crown, the East 
Fadia Association was formed with the object of “ the promotion of the public interest and 
—elfare of the inhabitants of India generally.” This object was steadfastly pursued during 
me ensuing eighty-one years. The Independence of India and Pakistan attained in 1947, 
“while modifying the original conception, has increased the пей for strengthening the bonds 
. f friendship and the importance of mutual understanding between the people of Britan and 
сле inhabitants of the countries formerly comprising the India Empire—namely,! India, 
“akistan, the States, and Burma. The Association therefore із continuing its work, wth the 
-ssistance of all those who are interested in the welfare and progress of these countries, by 
-he methods which have proved so helpful in the past, namely : 


1. By lectures on current questions affecting those countries and publica-ion of the same. 


2. By providing opportunities for the free discussion of important questions affecting India, РаКіғап, the 
-tates, and Burma. 


3. By promoting friendly contact between the peoples of these ccuntrie. and of Britain through the medium of 
>cial and other gatherings. 


4. Generally by the promulgation of reliable information regarding the countries named. 


The Association is essentially non-official in character aid has no connexion wich any 
s0litical party. It seeks to provide an open platform for the consideration of current problems 


elating to India, Pakistan, the States, and Burma. It welcomes as members all those «ho are 
nterested in their welfare and progress. 


Papers are read and discussed throughout the year, excert in the months of August and 
September. Members are entitled to invite friends to these meetings. 
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MOONSTONE AT POLONNARUWA 
Courtesy of the Archaeological Department, Сеуісп 
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PAKISTAN’S PRINCELY STATES 
By A CORRESPONDENT | 


IN PRE-INDEPENDENT INDIA, and before the partition of the sub-continent 
into India and Pakistan, there were some 120 salute units, with 
varying degrees of. autonomy, which might fairly be called princely states. 
Some of the small ones were rather in the nature of estates rather than 
states and the rulers corresponded to the Western notion of a squire more 
than to the Western notion of a monarch. Тһе medium states included 
a number of what might almost be called musical comedy countries. 
Some of the large ones, with Hyderabad outstanding, were in fact great 
countries in a territorial sense. Some sort of indication of relative 
importance was given by the number of guns fired in honour of the states' 
respective rulers on ceremonial occasions.. The whole patchwork of 
princely, feudal India up till August 1947 was an anachronism which 
was obviously due for drastic modification, if not extinction in its ancient 
form, quite apart from the matter of the release of the whole sub-continent 
from British suzerainty. 

It was not a matter of chance that when partition came the véry great 
majority of princely states became part of India and only a few were 
found in Pakistan. True, the greatest—Hyderabad—with its ruler 
reckoned among the most important Muslim potentates in the world— 
might have been expected to have formed a Pakistani enclave in Indian 
territory, or at least to have remained independent. Any such expectation 
was ruled out by subsequent developments which need not be discuss- 
ed here. | ; jJ 

Curiously, perhaps, to those not knowing the sub-continent, India 
set about vast modification of its Raja's and Majarajas’ powers. 
Pakistan, with its conception of Islamic democracy, has been at no pains 
to break the chain of tradition in regard to princely states within her 
boundaries. The matter of the states is one of several in which Pakistan 
has been willing to continue in the general direction which had served 
as policy in British days. Pakistan has by no means tended to encourage 
or countenance the medieval methods and atmosphere which have often 
characterized dynastic states in the sub-continent, but has taken the view 
that if her princely states were helped to develop, bettering the standards 
of living of their populations and contributing more to the dignity and 
prosperity of the country as a whole, there was no need to interfere with 
their basic structure. = 

Under the Pakistan Government the affairs of princely states are dealt 
with by the Ministry of States and Frontier Regions. The ten princely 
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dates of Pakistan fall into three categories. Forming а long section o7 
“Vest Pakistan’s border with India, there are the large states Bahawalpur 
end Khairpur, each with capitals of the same name. Junagadh. the 
eleventh state claimed by Pakistan, and which acceded formally to her, | 
wemains occupied by India. Its case is опе of the more serious of the 
many disputes outstanding between India and Pakistan. Then there 15 
г. group of states in Baluchistan—Kalat, (the largest), Las Bela, МгКтап 
¿nd Kharan, while the group of North-West Frontier states are Chitral, 
Dir, Swat and Amb. ; | ; 


Of the last four only the most important, Chitral, has been at all well- 
znown in this country, and that because of its position, squeezed between - 
Afghanistan and Russia. Bahawalpur has a population of rearly 
2,000,000 and an area of 20,000 sq. miles, Khairpur over 300,000 and over 
5,000 sq. miles. Тһе four Baluchistan states, have a population of rearly 
500,000 and an area of something under 80,000 sq. miles and the lvorth- 
West Frontier states have a population of about 850,000 and an area 
5f about 9,000 sq. miles. 


Bahawalpur which has a Legislature with a majority of elected merabers 
-as since partition had two experiences calculated to alter that cordition 
described by a Secretary of State for India in bygone years, when referring 
о the whole sub-continent, as “ pathetic contentment.” - One wes the: 
very active policy of the Central Government of Pakistan in laying the 
foundations of modern industry and the other was the influx of refugees 
in the accommodation of whom the State was able to take a noble pari.. 
Somewhere in the neighbourhood of 400,000 people fleeing India a-rived: 
in Bahawalpur and all except a fraction have been rehabilitated. Агегв 
were allotted to the refugees and while the situation as a whole vas of 
zourse the responsibility of the Government of Pakistan, the Amir of 
Bahawalpur instituted a fund for relief and rehabilitation out of which 
subsistence allowances were paid, loans were granted, agrictltural 
implements were supplied and, so that the cultural side should rot be 
entirely neglected, stipends were found for students whose families had 
lost their means. | 


The state has an industrious population and traditionally was engaged 
jn cottage industries, such as the printing of calico, hand-weaving, rope- 
-making, pottery and so on. While encouraging these indigenous crafts 
the authorities went ahead with established industry. А cotton textile 
mill of 50,000 spindles has been producing since 1950. А soap Ізсіогу 
was put into commission.. Oil and cotton cake are being systematically. 
produced. There are plans for the early setting up of sugar and cigarette 
factories and a modern tannery. Ав elsewhere in Pakistan, electrification 
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апа irrigation are looked to іп the matter of expanding industry and 
bettering the population’s standard of living. | 
Іп the sphere of education Bahawalpur has one degree college and two 

intermediate colleges; with 627 primary schools, and over 100 types of 
Schools between, catering for 60,000 students as calculated during the 
present year. Also there are technical institutions and facilities for the 
study of theology. There is a ten-year education plan which will include 
an attempt to rectify the past by adult education and to guarantee the 
future by compulsory primary education. 

The principal crop of the state is cotton, the improvement of which is 
an item of policy. Experiments have been carried out in growing 
Virginia type tobacco and some success is expected. in this direction. 
Schemes for the future cover sugarcane, oilseeds, and model farms and 
research stations, which will include cereals and fruits among their 
activities. | 

Turning to Khairpur, here also there has been liberalizing constitutional 
reform. The state has а tannery and a silk factory and refugees are working 
at handloom textiles. As in Bahawalpur modern industrialization is 
under way. Khairpur, however, is handicapped by water-logging. 
This handicap has been taken in hand and the hydro-electric scheme is 
linked with remedial measures. It is hoped that progress will be made 
with reclamation of water-logged areas with the assistance of the Central 
Government. The state has requested Central assistance in the matter 
of other schemes for utilization of its resources. 

Turning to the Baluchistan states, one finds that industrial hope resides 
largely in minerals, with the forests as second string. Indeed in Kalat, 
coal-mines are already operating and production is being stepped up. 
Road communications are a difficulty but are being improved. In 
Las Bela, Makran and Kharan, the primary task is to.uplift backward 
areas by agricultural improvements. 

Industrially Chitral is the most promising of the North-West Frontier 
states. ]t has considerable forest wealth and has a good source of wool, 
but the great hope in the future of this area is in mineral deposits, the 
nature and value of which is, however, not yet assessable. Here again 
land reclamation is going оп. Тһе state of Dir owes its importance chiefly 
to its strategic position, but when sufficient progress has been made in 
working its forests it will contribute substantially to the wealth of the 
country generally. Swat has ambitions as a tourist country and already 
has a good hotel for which the State Government is responsible. 

Nothing that has been said here is intended to disguise the fact that 
these princely states, especially those of Baluchistan and the Frontier, | 
are backwaters. But, whereas four years ago they seemed to be 
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condemned to be backwaters іп perpetuity, they have now commencec 
t5 be linked with the wide rivers of culture and commerce. In the past. 
too, the frontier states have lived in a state of almost continuous un- 
certainty. That cannot be eliminated yet. Just as Bahawalpur anc 
Ahairpur have uneasy borders-with India which must remain so unti! 
Ше main disputes between the countries аге settled, so the northern 
rtates cannot reckon entirely without possible events along their north- 
-estern frontiers.. However, these Pakistan states if they feel 
: prehension, have that disability in common with many parts o- the 
уона. The Pakistan. Government are proceeding on the assumption 
hat a period of peace would enable development programmes to be 
carried out and that an increasingly contented people would co-operate 
-n such development. Undoubtedly the mentality of the tribal people 
occupying a great part of these states has changed. They think no more 
-n terms of raids and war. They have been enabled to think of pro- 
juctivity and peace. | 


ГНЕ BRITISH EXCHANGE nme IN THE 
CAR EAST 


3y J. A. LEIGHTON-BOYCE 
WE LIVE IN AN ERA of economic nationalism, of increasing official nter- 
‘erence with currency, prices, production and trade. The ninetsenth 
sentury conception of a free and competitive international trade facilitated 
әу currencies, stable in value and readily interchangeable, seems now but 
1n outmoded ideal, supplanted i in popular estimation by the more fanciftl 
sreations of modern economic and politica] theorists. The fact is, cf 
zourse, that economics has become inescapably the handmaiden cf 
5olitics, and the pendulum has swing full over from /aissez faire and the 
nternational division. of labour on the one hand to state planning and 
-he so-called “ balanced ” economy on the other. 

The British Eastern Exchange Banks were founded to foster the flow 
of international trade on the widest possible basis, not only along the . 
zrade routes connecting Europe and the East, but also across the Facific 
and between the Asiatic countries: themselves. In -carrying out this, 
-heir primary task, they have in the past been instrumental in establ:shing 
zhe stability of the currencies in the territories they have served ; ага they 
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have also contributed largely to the establishment and development of 
the great Eastern industries, manufacturing and plantation, which have 
meant so much to the prosperity of their respective countries, and the 
real wealth.of the world. It is a truism that international trade promotes 
the interdependence of nations. Rice from the river deltas of Burma, 
‘Siam and Indo-China feeds the rest of S.E. Asia ; rubber and tin from the 
Malay Peninsula provide essential raw materials for the industries of 
Europe and North America, to which in turn the markets of India and 
the Far East are an indispensable outlet for their manufactures. 

The recent and rapid growth of nationalist aspirations, a detrimental 
tendency of world-wide prevalence, has severely hampered in particula: 
the economic rehabilitation of those vast territories which had been unde: 
Japanese domination from 1942. To the immediate dangers of anarchv 
and starvation has been added the more subtle, but no less intractable 
problem of currency disorder, promoted by Japanese recourse to the 
wholesale printing of currency notes. The difficulties in feeding the 
enormous population of the East have been infinitely enhanced by the 
complete breakdown in many areas of law and order and, what is worse, 
' the undermining of that respect for it which is the essential condition о? 
the maintenance of government authority. Formidable insurrections, 
fomented by Communist lack of scruple playing on nationalist and anti- 
foreign sentiment, have not only largely denied the extensive pre-war 
rice exports of Burma and Indo-China to their neighbours, but have 
hindered the resumption of normal economic activity elsewhere. In 
view of these disadvantages, the recovery has been remarkable, and the 
growth of overseas trade, fostered by the services provided on a worlé 
wide scale by the British Exchange Banks, highly encouraging. 

Before the war the currency of every Asiatic country within the British 
Commonwealth together wità China and Thailand, was linked to the 
£ or a sterling exchange standard. Indo-China’s currency was joined 
to the French franc, Indonesia's to the Dutch guilder, and that of the 
Philippines to the United States dollar. АП these countries maintained 
a reserve in foreign assets against their issued currency ; 100 per cent in 
the case of British dependencies, whilst India kept 40 per cent. The 
supply of currency was in this way: dependent primarily on the overseas 
balance of payments position of the territory concerned, which, broadly 
speaking, caused adjustments in.the internal note circulation, and so 
maintained the external value of the currency. Since the war, however, 
rigid exchange standards have largely been abandoned, and whereas 
previously only China and India had central banks of their own, such 
. institutions armed with extensive powers of note issue and credit control 
have since 1945 been established in Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, Thailand 
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end the Philippines. Іп Hongkong the British Exchange Banks provide 
(пе note circulation ; and that Colony, Burma, and the Malayan Currency 
Union all work on an automatic exchange standard. On the other Land. 
the Philippines, for irstance, although still maintaining some connectior. 
vith the U.S. dollar, have become members of the International Monetary 
Fund. Where the au-omatic exchange standard has thus been abandoned, 
the consequent divorce between the internal and external value o7 the 
currency imposes a severe responsibility on the credit-controlling authority 
Га situation is not tc arise as in Indo-China, where the official rate агі 
n 1950 for approved -mports was 58 piastres to the £ although at the same 
tme piastre notes could be bought on the basis of 106 to £ in Hongkong. 
An encouraging symptom of recovery in the East is the general increase 
гі bank deposits, which, although still not as important—except in Ceylon 
«nd Japan—as currency in circulation, points to increasing stability ia the 
economy of the territories concerned. 

It seems too muck to hope that the threat of world war will recede 
:Кореіһег for a number of years to come, but provided that internal 
ариу can be re-escablished in Burma and Indo-China, and the insur- 
zents finally eliminated in Malaya, the conditions for the extensive foreign 
-nvestment which is so necessary for the continuance of the ecooomic 
development of India and the Far East, will be more favourable. It 
3 a modern fallacy that all major foreign investment should be condacted 
at government level. The fact is that such projects as the Colombo 
Э]ап can only create ihe framework around which a prosperous economy 
зап be built up. The construction of roads, railways, and ports, and {Лг 
Drovision of industrial power are not now the proper field for private 
:nterprise, and it is his class of essential-service, which it is the a:m cf 
hose governments participating in the Colombo Plan, to furnish. It 
S then their responsibility to create conditions under which private capita, 
which in the case of India and the Far East must come, if at all, lergely 
Tom the West, can be invested in their countries, profitably to its owners, 
and beneficially to the territory concerned. But it is precisely over the 
juestion of foreign investment that the nationalist prejudice, to which 
allusion has been made, is most apparent, and which by provokirg the 
Tear of expropriatior, directly hinders the growth of trade and industr~. 
Whilst India has taken measures to stimulate private investment, both 
“rom foreign and domestic sources, and other countries, such as Ceylon, 
>rovide excellent openings in this direction, the U.S. Economic Survey 
Mission to the Philppines felt it necessary to draw attention to tke 
penalizing of foreigr firms in connection with import controls, meny- of 
which the report characterized as economically unjustifiable. The opera- 
tion of exchange controls was also pointed out as a deterrent to foreign 
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investment іп the Philippines owing to the risk that both capital and 
profits might be “ frozen " within the Commonwealth. The Chairmen 
of several of the British Exchange Banks have commented on the excessive- 
ly high level of taxation in a number of Far Eastern countries, which, 
apart from discouraging commercial and industrial activity, encourages 


7 а state of inflation by leading to excessive Government expenditure. 


The British Exchange Banks, although originally founded to finance 
trade between. port and port, have for many years broadened their 
activities far beyond this primary function. They now act as deposit 
banks, and perform in addition many of those operations normally 
performed by Merchant Banks and Discount Houses. Their importance 
varies with the various countries they serve, their predominance naturally 
being most firmly established in countries where native banks are rela- 
tively undeveloped, and which are members.of the British Commonwealth. 
In India; for instance, the advances of the foreign Exchange Banks in 
1949 amounted. to only 25 per cent of the total advances of all Indian 
banks, and tbe deposits to 18 per cent of all deposits ; in Thailand deposits 
held by foreign banks declined from 58 per cent of total deposits in 
December 1938 to 33 per cent in June 1949. Тһе development of the 
native banks in these territories is matched by the pre-eminence of the 
British Exchange banks in Hongkong and Singapore. It is réasonable 
to assume that as deposit banks the latter will be subject to increasing 
competition on the part of local institutions, militating against their 
continued extension in the purely domestic sphere. In some ways, 
however, this may turn out a blessing in disguise, for the intense business 
activity in India and the East, has, accompanied by high taxation, led to 
a situation where the expansion of commercial capital has not kept pace 
with the progress of inflation. Bank advances in these territories have 
been steadily rising since the war and it seems essential that more local 
capital should be engaged in both trade and industry. 

Ав we have seen, the situation is aggravated, in a number of Eastern 
countries, by the reluctánce of foreign investors to come forward, and 
although the Exchange Banks, true to their guiding principle of serving 
the commerce and industry of the territories in which they are established, 
have given all the assistance in their power, in the long run such a state 
of affairs is not from a banker's point of view entirely healthy. Whatever 
the future may bring, there can be no dispute that by virtue of their past 
record the British Exchange Banks stand without rival in fostering the 
overseas trade of the East. | 
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5 COLOMBO: HARBOUR 
б, . 5 ete | Photo : Н. Азеғарра 


Даун» yecrs ago the harbour of Colombo was an insignifi- 
cant Tittle roadstead; where only Arab dhows or Maldivar. 


buggalows deign2d to: find haven. - But when Colombo harbour 


Was built a little over fifty years ago, Galle, which had previously 
been the greatesi Eastern mart of its era, sank into obscurity. 
n variousl) y termed one of the most important entrepot cities of 
the uod the “ Cross-roads of Asia" or the “ Gateway of the 


Orient, m Colombo is indisputably the greatest port East of Suez. 


FRANCE ІМ THE MUSLIM WORLD 
By IVOR THOMAS 


WITHIN TWO GENERATIONS of the death of the Prophet, Ouba Ben Nati 
rode his horse into the Atlantic breakers near Agadir and swore, 
`* Lord, if this sea did not prevent me, I would go into the remotest lands 
fighting for Thy faith and killing those who do not believe in Thee and 
worship other gods than Thee.” The Moslem conquest of North Africa 
had been amazingly swift and, reinforced by an even greater Arab in- 
vasion four centuries later, it has been permanent. The Berbers whom the 
Arabs found in possession of the land accepted the new faith readily, 


though they tended іо follow schismatic forms of Islam just as their . 


fathers had embraced heretical versions of Christianity. The North 
African littoral has ever since been a meeting place of the Cross and the 
Crescent. In former centuries the meeting was often sanguinary, but 
in more recent times Christianity and Islam in North Africa have had a 
mutua] respect and the contact has generally been peaceful. 

The responsibility for this part of the world has fallen mainly upon 
France in modern times, and it makes France one of the greatest Moslem 
Powers of the world. The French responsibilities in Algeria began as 
far back as 1830; the protectorate over Tunisia was established ir 
1881 ; and that over Morocco as recently as 1912. But Islam has alsc 
penetrated deeply into the animistic tribes of West Africa and the interior 
of the continent ; and France is responsible for some millions of Moslem 
Africans in French West Africa and French Equatorial Africa. Although 
France has no longer any responsibilities in the Levant, she has at least 
twenty-five million Moslem citizens in Africa. | 

The French inherited. the Roman conception of empire and their 
original idea was to regard their oversea territories as ап extension of 
metropolitan France. This is shown by the formal incorporation of 
Algeria into metropolitan France. But as they came more and more 
into contact with Islam they realized that it could not be assimilated into 
the French way of life. When they established their influence in Tunisia 
in 1881 they did not try to incorporate it in France but sustained the . 
government of the Bey by setting up a protectorate. In the same way 
their position in Morocco is defined by an agreement made in 1912 with 
the Sultan ; he agreed to use the French authorities in his relations with 
foreign Powers but the descendant of the Prophet is still the sovereign of 
Morocco and his government, the Makhzen, is still in being. Even in 
Algeria, although its three northern departments are technically part 
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o7 metropolitan France, the fiction is now very tain. . Algeria is recognazed 
аз having a moral personality of its own, it Las its own Parliament, 
it has its own currency, and it imposes taxes on goods from European 
France. | 


Тһе way in which French ideas have been modified as contact with 
Ilam has grown is shown by the law of citizemship. In those French - 
trritories there are now two classes of citzenship. There is siatut 
f-angais, which is enjoyed by Frenchmen of met-opolitan origin and the 
small nuinber of the local inhabitants who have accepted French private 
lew (for example, in their matrimonial affairs) in place of their customary > 
Jew ; and there is statut local, which is enjoyed by the great mass cf the 
са] inhabitants who remain under their customary law, which means 
i» most cases. the law of the Koran. . 


These two classes of citizens are the basis for most elections. Тһе 
eectors in the two classes form separate colleges and in general. elect 
ілеіг own deputies both to their local assemblies and to the Parliament 
cf the French Republic in Paris. For certain pu-poses, however, citizens 
in both classes vote in a single college, in whch case, of course, the 
metropolitan French are far out-numbered by th= local inhabitants. 


The respect which the French show for Moslem institutions in the lands 
vchere they have established their influence is not confined to Government 
cctivities. It is reflected even in the activities of the French Christian 
missions. The White Fathers and the White Sisters, who are the main 
Christian missionaries in North Africa, never attempt to make converts, 
end are content to teach, to heal the sick and to set an example of a good 
Іле; | | 

It is universally acknowledged that the development of North Arica 
inder French rule has been remarkable. A railway has been laid. across 
the whole length of French North Africa. Thousands of miles of “irst- 
dass roads have been made in the coastal regicns, and two roads rave 
teen thrown right across the Sahara; I made the journey across the 
Cahara by car myself recently, and was deeply impressed by the magritude 
cf this undertaking. Artesian wells have been sunk in all likely p-aces 
end the desert is being made to blossom again. The mineral rescurces 
cf North Africa, especially iron ore and phosphates, have been h:ghly 
ceveloped and are now essential to the industry and agriculture ог the 
"Vestern world. | 

On this basis a no less remarkable social and 2ducational development 
Las been accomplished. Тһе lowering of the death rate, thanks to tetter 
Lygiene, new drugs and more doctors and nurses, is shown in a big rise 
in the population. Big educational programmes are under way a the 
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primary, secondary and university level. I have myself seen а nomad 
' school at work among the Tuareg in the remotest depths of the Sahara. 


It is the inevitable accom»animent of these developments, especially 
the rise in the standard of living and the educational progress, that 
nationalist movements should have arisen in the various territories. 
Though the nationalists often criticize French rule, they are themselves - 
an unconscious tribute to it. In Tunisia the demand for self-governmen: 
has been expressed by the Destour Party, and after it by the Neo-Destour ; 
in Algeria there.are two rival parties demanding independence ; and in 
Morocco the very name of Istiqlal means “ Independence." 


The French have granted substantial political reforms corresponding 
to the economic, social and educational developments in the territories. 
In Tunisia by reforms inaugurated in 1950 half the Government mus: 
now be Tunisians and the Prime Minister has to be а Tunisian; in the 
lower categories of the civil service Tunisians get three-quarters of the 
posts and in the highest one-half of the posts. In Algeria a new con- 
stitution grantéd in 1947 puts the French and Algerian communities on 
.an equal footing in all elected bodies. Іп Morocco many reforms, 
especially іп local government, have been drafted but they have largely 
remained a dead letter because the Sultan's signature is required, anc 
owing to a deadlock between the Sultan and the late Resident-General, 
General Juin, a large accumulation of dahirs or decrees is still unsigned. 
It is greatly to be hoped that in the new atmosphere created by the 
appointment of a new Resident-General to suceed General Juin on the 
latter's appointment to an important command in the oun Atlantic 
organization some progress will now be made. 


The main problem is to find a form of self-government within the 
French Union which will take account of the fact that alongside the local 
inhabitants there are substantial numbers of Europeans—mainly French- 
men, but with many Italians in Tunisia—who have made a contribution 
to the development of the territories out of all proportion to their numbers. 
It is, of course, the problem of a “ plural society " and if France can 
succeed i in solving it she will have made a notable contribution to political 
thought generally. 
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PLAN FOR THE RE-EQUIPMENT OF INDO-CHINA 
By JAMES G. FEVRIER | 


нЕ PLAN for modernizing and re-equipping the industry of Indo-China 
цаз been worked out by the French technicians and civil servants in 
order to assure the development of Indo-Chinese economy. It does not 
5roceed from any selfish basis and does not aim at the utilization of the 
iches of the country to serve purely French ends. Norisita plan bozched 
1p in haste, under the pressure of circumstances and as a means cf prc- 
yaganda : in fact work was first begun upon it :n 1930. The troubles cf 
which Indo-China has been the theatre since the war have merely retarded 
and made more difficult its application. . | 

The ideas behind this plan are the same as those which inspired the 
Monnet plan for the building up of French economy : the increzse of 
agricultural and industrial production by increasing the efficienzy of 
the man-hour ; the raising of the standard of life of the natives. However 
one factor proper to Indo-China has been given the most carefu. con- 
sideration : it is the rapid increase in the population. In fact the intro- 
duction of French administration had given the country a feeling of 
security, one of whose main consequences was a rise in the birth-rate. 
The essential problem is thus to enable this. 5»verpopulated country 10 
provide itself with food and work. | | 

Such a programme implies in the first place a considerable inzrease 
in agricultural production. Nearly a half of the money to be invested 
in equipment will go to belp agriculture. The annual rice harvest is 
to be increased froni 6,500,000 to 8,850,000 tons ; the harvest of sugar 
from 70,000 to 150,000 tons ; cotton from 3,0C0 to 6,000 tons ; tea from 
8,000 to 16,900 tons ; tobacco from 13,000 to 17,000 tons ; rubbe- from 
47,800 tons (average 1935-39) to 135,000 tons.. At the same tire (ле 
plan provides for big changes in the amounts of different agricaltural 
products to be exported. Thus rice exports are to be lower than they 
were prewar—and that despite the increase ir. production ; in fact it is 
a question of assuring a continually increasing population as muca food 
as possible. On the other hand almost the whole of the rubber produced 
is to be sold outside.: A similar effort will be made to develop fcrest-y. 
Finally attempts will be made to increase the quality and numbers of 
live stock. Ў | 

If the increase in agricultural production constitutes the mostimportant . 
part of the plan, there is no doubt that the development of industry 15 
its most original aspect. To stimulate the industry of Indo-China 15 
to increase her economic independence, and-<o show, in so doing, that 
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France takes по narrow and selfish view of the future of Indo-China, and 
that she does not seek to keep that country in a primitive state of civiliz- 
ation. | | . . 
From this point of view we must first draw. attention to the expansion 
which will be effected in mining production which will be more than 
doubled. The extraction of lime-phosphates will be increased from 
35,000 to 800,000 tons. That of bauxite will go up to 120,000 tons. 

But the first condition of an industrial policy is the development of 
sources of power. Consequently it is proposed to increase the amount 
. of coal mined from 2,600,000 tons (1939 level) to 3,600,000 tons. Above 
all it is proposed to erect huge central power stations using hydraulic 
power. Before the war the yearly production of electricity was onlv 
`- 180,000 units ; also the major portion of this was provided by small 
private power-houses.. Now the plan envisages the equipment of the 
Bellevue waterfall on the Danhim in Sud-Annam: this would furnish 
560 million units and this could be increased to 745 million units; Ir | 
Tonkin on the other hand it is thermal energy, produced from coal, ` 
which would provide the electricity.: one powerful powerhouse would 
replace the small private concerns. | | 

In the field of chemicals it is proposed to develop especially the fertilizer 
industry, so extremely important for Indo-Chinese agriculture. Тһе 
building of a calcic cyanamide factory near the Bay of Cam Ranh is 
. envisaged - its annual productive capacity would be in the region of 
30,000 tons. At Tonkin another factory will produce 30,000 tons of 
sulphate of ammonia ; in the same region 120,000 tons of phosphate 
fertilizers УШ Бе made. i 

Amongst other chemical products which it is hoped to make, let us 
cite calcium carburate, soda, rayon, etc. 

The iron and steel industry will have to use anthracite in its blast 
furnaces in place of suitable coal-coke. . Ап annual: production is 
envisaged of 100,000 tons of pig-iron .and 60,000 tons of sheet-metal. 
_ Finally there are the railways to be modernized and completed, rolling- 
stock to be renewed, the main line system to be extended, the ports of 
Saigon and Haiphong to be enlarged and a new port to be built. in the 
Bay of Along, and. a number of town-planning schemes to be carried out. 

The realization of this programme will mean considerable expense, 
estimated at 3,198 million piastres (1939 rate of exchange.) The pre- · 
liminary study of the plan is in the hands of “ The Indo-Chinese Society 
for the Study of Economic Reconstruction and Equipment." Another 
society with a.more limited objective will shortly be founded, it will be 
. the * Society for the Exploitation of Hydraulic Power in South-Indo-China’ 
and its object will be the equipping of the waterfall at Bellevue. | 
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OVERCROWDED JAVA: 
GOVERNMENT. PLANS 
By A CORRESPONDENT 


THE INDONESIAN POPULATION is far from evenly distributed over the whole. 
of the country. There is heavy overpopulation in certain areas, giving . 
rise to difficulties in the people's housing as well as in finding a reasonable - 
source of livelihood for the inhabitants of the locality. The islands of 
. Java and Madura, with an average population of well over 800 per square 
mile, are too densely populated ; they account for two-thirds of Indonesia's 
total population of 70 to 80 million, but their land area is only опе- - 
. thirteenth that of the whole country, while on the other hand the island 
of Sumatra, about 34 times as large as Java, with a population near 
10 million, has an average density of only about 45. persons per square 
mile. | TN | E 
The huge annual increases in the population of Java and Madura have 
not been accompanied. by а proportional increase of production, so that 
in spite of Java's fertility of soil, rice has had to be imported to feed its 
population. Meanwhile, there are many fertile areas on the other islands 
which have not yet been cultivated, especially in Sumatra and Celebes. 


. That is the reason why the migration of people from Java to other 
islands, especially to Sumatra, has always been considered an important 
item in the Government programme to better economic conditions in 
Indonesia. Migration can alleviate the overpopulation of Java and 
Madura, arid will provide the means of cultivating areas which are still 
unproductive. The migrants themselves, released from sub-standard 
living in the city's slums or overcrowded kampongs or villages, can be 
given the opportunity of a much healthier life, morally and physically, 
as well as leading a more productive existence. The first migration took 
place іп 1904 under the Dutch Government, when thousands of Javanese 
were sent to certain areas in Sumatra, such as Lampong, Bengkulu, 
Palembang and Djambi in South Sumatra. From the year 1935 when 
numbers were sent to the Mapili and Lamisi regions in Celebes, areas 
other than Sumatra were similarly settled. 2a 


During the Japanese occupation migrations continued, but their 
purpose was not so much to alleviate overpopulation and its problems 
as to provide labour for the plantations vacated by the Dutch, in order 
to produce tea, coffee, rubber and other products necessary for the 
Japanese war effort. | 
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‘The leaders of the free Republic of Indonesia established on August D 
. 945, considered migration to be an effective means of raising the Indon- ` 
_sian standards of living. But the armed conflicz with the Dutch brought 
Бош abnormal conditions, and these plans could not then be carriec out. 
-t was опу іп Décember 1950, after the dispute with the Dutch had. Беел 
-ettled, that people could again migrate from Java. 

Areas now being settled include Atjeh, the East Coast, Riauw, Djambi, 
>alembang and Lampong in Sumatra, certain parts of West, East, South 
ша South-East Borneo, and regions in North, Central and South Се ebes. 

Almost every week since January, 1951, people from such overpopvlated 
»arts of Java as Kedu, Kediri, Banjumas, Sold and Tjirebon have left 

‘or South Sumatra, whilst the first groups went то Celebes in Мау o: i 
ear, | 
Post-war migrants SO far eons of relatives of earlier settlers woo аге 
па position to send for their families, and until J uly 1951, they numoered 
1,333 persons. 

The entire costs of transport are borne by the Gover nment, which also 
пакеѕ a gift of some furniture and kitchen utensils to each family, and 
3 set of clothing for each of its members. The Government is prepared 
-o make: small financial loans available to’ migrants, to be repaid within 
-hree years. The land and the agricultural implements given to each 
“amily should be paid for, but instalments over a number of yeérs are 
arranged to accord with the varying circumstances. : ; 

Migrants must have’ good health, and every individual is given а 
-һогоцеһ medical examination before leaving. People suffering from 

nfectious diseases or from weakening ailments with a cure likely to Бе 
of long duration, are dissuaded from the venture. and groups of settlements 
are placed in the care of specially appointed physicians.’ | 

Other public officers deal with irrigation, advise on agriculture апа 
animal-husbandry, assist with the organization of co-operatives ard tke 
_ike, and see to it that sufficient facilities for recreation are available 

These endeavours to assist the new migrants to settle down in their 
new surroundings are very important. People who for generations have 
lived in the same place are naturally reluctant со leave, and, in the early 
days of the migration scheme, could only be persuaded when their con- 
ditions were very bad, or when they could be led to see better prospects. 
Now, however, the pioneer migrants сап report -hat their living concitions 
have ‘changed totally, and many more people are now voluntarily seeking 
migration. Quite recently a village in the Kedu area of Java asked the 
Government to arrange the migration of its en-ire population as a unit ; 
people are generally willing to go when they go with, or go tc, their 
families or mens: 
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Altogether, the Government plans for the migration of some 20 million, 
of whom only about 65,000 have so far been sent from the beginning o7 
the schemes in 1904, It is thus apparent that much more will be necessary 
than the joining of families and the meeting of ffiends. And such large- 
scale movements of population are in fact being prepared for. 

The results so far achieved give hope that this policy of migration can 
be an effective factor in our endeavours to raise the living standards оғ: 
our people. 


AN HISTORICAL EXPLANATION OF THE 
ASIATIC MYTHS OF PRESTER JOHN 
By IAN R. WHITAKER 


THE EARLIEST evidence of the medieval belief in Prester John appears 
in occasional references by the chroniclers of the early twelfth century 
to a Christian King, who was said to reign over a vast kingdom of 
, adherents to the Christian faith, So great was thé power of this monarch 
that the very title of King had no significance, sincé his paladins were 
princes and he was known to his people as “ John the Priest, or Presbyter.” 
These references to the Presbyter or Prester John are vague, and although 
the form of Christianity which this monarch had'adopted is described 
in detail, there does not seem to have. been any attempt to identify his 
dominions with any known geographical area. His lands were simply 
beyond the limits of the known world, and as such Бесате а medieval 
synonym for fairyland. | 

However about the beginning of the fourth decade of the twelfth 
century, two documents, apparently independent, began to circulate, 
claiming to describe the visit to Rome іп 1122 of a certain Oriental 
ecclesiastic, who is variously described as John, * the Patriarch of all 
the Indians" and “Archbishop of India.” -One of these authorities 
is apparently іггергоасһаМе in its veracity : a letter written by Odo of 
Rheims, Abbot of St. Remy from 1118 to 1151. 

From this time onwards reports are much more frequent, and the 
tales concerning the valiant Christian conqueror. become more elaborate 
with the retailing. The eagerness with which stories of one who 
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~anquishes the hatec Mohammedans was accepted cam be explained by 
ће failure of the Crusades to achieve anything in the way of freeinz th= 
Чоу Land. Тһе sclvation of Jerusalem and the defeat of the forces af 
-slam was uppermos- in many men’s minds, ard when it was seen that 
“hese things could псі be achieved by Christendom alone, attentior. was 
-urned to the stories of another Christian power which might be success- 
rul where Europe hed failed. Interest had been aroused in the East, 
-үһеге all appeared to live in plenty, and slowly the realms of the огеаі 
‘Christian king, who was also a priest, ш to be attributed to the Asiatic 

- ontinent. 

Prester John was given all virtues ; he was at once a conqueror af the 
-nfidel and a wise ruler of his dominions. His <ingdom, like that cf the 
p of Sheba, full of gold, spices, and incense, came to be desc-ibed 

s ‘the length of the Indias. . Some identified it with Mongolia, and 
prs with -Tartary, whilst yet more located it in Persia, but alweys i 
"was within the limits of Asia. But it was slowl~ becoming clear that the 
ands of Prester Johm were no longer a synonym for the home of elves 
ind gnomes, bu as much a certainty to the mecieval mind as the F ying 
Jutchman and the Loch Ness Monster were to rrove to later generations. 

Otto, Bishop of Freisingen, and a chronicler of great accuracy, recounts 
aow, when he was at Rome in 1145, he met the Bishop of Gabala, nov 
zlentified with Jibal3n Syria, who told of his meeting, not many ears 
Previously, with a cer-ain John, “ rex et sacerdos, who lived in the extreme 
Orient beyond Persia and Armenia. This John, together with his people, | 
vas a Nestorian Christian, апа had made war with the allied Saniard 
ог Sanjard) Kings of the Persians and the Medes, and had captured 
-heir capital, Esbatana. After this success he determined to advance 
^o Jerusalem, to figFt there for the Cross, but when he arrived ai the 
—igris, he was unable to find any means of crossing the river wita his 
~rmy, and eventually was obliged to return home, his ambitions unfulfilled. 

. About 1165 а letter was distributed which claimed to be from “ Pres»yte- 
-oannes, by the power and virtue of God and of the Lord Jesus Carist; 
ord of Lords" to -he Emperor Manuel I, 1143—1180. In this _ettez 
“һе writer claims to be the most devout Christian and the greatest sovereign 
n the world. Тһе letter deals with the glories cf his domains, and states 
ais desire to visit the Holy Sepulchre. with a great army and. conquer the 
»nemies of the Cross The whole epistle is full of vain boasts about the 
зомег and might of ais empire : seventy-two kings were his tributaries ; 
als realms stretched rrom the three Indies, Lesser, Middle, and Greater, 

“о the sun rising. Within his realms St. Thomas was buried, and һә 
zoverned the lands containing ruined Babylon and the Tower of RabeL 
-lis army was headed by thirteen. golden standards in the shape of crosses 
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studded with precious jewels, and behind each followed ten thousand 
knights, and a hundred thousand footmen. His palace, which, was at 
Susa, was on the same plan as that built by St. Thomas for the Indian 
king, Gondopharus, and in front of it was a mirror in which he could see 
all that was taking place ir his realms, where there was no poverty, 
theft, flattery, miserliness, or dissension. He was served at table by seven 
kings at a time, sixty dukes, three hundred and sixty-five counts, and. at 
his hands were twelve archbishops and twenty bishops, as well as the 
patriarch of St. Thomas, the protopope: of the Samagantians, (perhaps 
the inhabitants of Samarcand) and the archprotopope of Susa. 

` A document purporting to be a reply to this by Pope Alexander ІП, 
1159—1181, dated September 22nd, 1177, from: the Rialto, Venice, to 
“ Carissimo in Christo filio Johanni, illustro et magnifico indorum тері” 
is the only extant document of the twelfth century connected directly 
with Prester John. Мо mention is made of the King by this name, but 
an admonition. against boastfulness and pride, and the general tone of 
teproach indicate that the letter was written to the author of that of 1165, 

“ of whom,” the Pope writes, “ I have heard from my physician, Philip." 

From this time onwards references to the great monarch occurred 
frequently, and slowly the scene of his kingdom moved over to Ethiopia, 
until by the fourteenth century there seemed, little doubt that Prester 
John would be found in Africa. This confusion probably originated 
- from the fact that there were three areas known as India, one of which, 
Middle or Second India, was Abyssinia, as we now knów this country. 
The process was, however, a slow one. In 1221 rumours from. the 
^ Asiatic mainland identified Prester. John with a great and valiant fighter 
who was.taking the Mohammedans in reverse. He was stated to be 
David, the son or grandson of Prester John, but in actual fact he turned 
out to be Genghiz Khan. This leader’s exploits іп 1246 led to a temporary 
· slackening of the Moorish pressure on Europe, and it was simple for the 
people of the time to attribute the short relief to the activities of a Christian 
ally. 

John Carpini, a Бай ан who was sent on а mission to Batou cian 
the son of Genghiz Khan, by Pope Innocent ІП, 1198—1216, stated that 
Prester John was really a certain Oungh Khan, a Christian but a Nestorian, 
and gives him the style of “ King of the Christians of India the greater." 
This may be considered the first precise identification of Prester John 
with any actual man, and marks the final phase of the Asiatic ascription 
before the transition to the rulers of Ethiopia of the style of Prester John. 

The traveller, William de Rubruquis, a friar minor who was sent bv 
Louis IX (1226—1270) on a general mission to the Tartar princes, gives 
the title of Prester-John to Kushluk, the King of the Naimans, and makes 
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Him the brother of Ung Khan, an ally of Genghiz Khan. The ascription 
i in fact similar to that of Carpini, and we may take it that the Ung 
Ehan of de Rubruquis is the same person as Oungh Khan of Ca-pinr 
and Marco Polo's Uncan. 


Marco Polo, 1254—1324, the Venetian adventurer, provides the most 
reliable evidence in his account of his travels zoncerning the existence 
cf Prester John, but ke is everywhere careful neither to confirm nor deny 
tie monarch's existerce. In the words of his editor, * Nothing is here 
esserted on his own knowledge’; the transactions were understood tc 
Lave taken place nearly a century before the t me when he wrote, anc 
in speaking of them he employs the guarded ехогеѕѕіоп, ‘ come intzsi.' ' 


Marco Polo states. (Book I, Chapter xLiv), that the kingdom ої the 
Tartars was originally subject to à powerful prince, “ who, (as I have been 
informed) was namec in their language Umcan, by some thought to have 
“һе same significance as Prester John in ours.” То this ruler the Tzrtars 
raid one-tenth of the increase of their cattle each year. This (сан 
or Un-Khan, was chief of the tribe of Kera-it, and reigned in Kara-kcrum, 
-which later, being re»uilt, became the capital of Oktai, and his successor, 
Mangu Khan). His exploits are commemorated in the histories of 
Abw’ Yaraj. The Chinese, however, considerec him to be a vassal of 
he Niu-Tche Tartar emperor, Altum Khan cf the Kin dynasty, who 
-uled over Leao-tung and Korea, as well as ncrthern China, or Kataia. 
They gave him the a»pellation of Ouang-han, Ouang (or Vang)—regulus 
—being granted to kim by his suzerain for discinguished services, -o be 
5refixed to his title cf Khan, his original name being Toghrul. Accord- 
ng to J. R. Forster ae reigned over the Karaites, a tribe residing on the 
5anks of the Karasibi, a tributary of the Yenisei. A tribe among tbe 
Kirghiz are to this day still called the Karaites. 


Umcan, so we are told by Marco Polo, attempted to keep the Tartars . 
in strict bondage by dividing them up, but they eventually withdz2w to 
:he North, and refusing to pay tribute to Umcan, elected for their King 
ihe great Genghiz Khan, с. 1202-1226. Genghiz Khan even-ually 
defeated his former sovereign at the battle of tFe.plain of Tenduk (which 
may very possibly Әз the modern Tungus), Umcan, “ also called Prester. 
John,” being killed. Marco Polo then goes on to record that a descendant | 
of Prester John, (“апа still Prester John "), named George reigns at 
Tenduk. This George is both a Christian and a priest, the greater part 
of his subjects being Christians also. His kingdom is a fief of the great — 
Khan, but is governed by Christians. Polo states that idolaters ard 
Mohammedans are. however, included in tke realms of this Frester 
John. 
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Marco Polo later (Book ш, Chapter xxxix) considers another | 
Prester John, the ruler of Middle or Second India “ named Abascia,” 
which, however, is easily identifiable with the modern Abyssinia. 

Friar John of Montecorvino corroborates Marco Polo’s report of 
descendants of Umcan holding territory in the plain of Kukuhotan, 
about three hundred miles north-west of Peking. Friar Odovic also 
gives a circumstantial account of the kingdom of Prester J ohn, but from 
this time onwards the legend is definitely one concerning Ethiopia : 
Tartary and the domains of Un-Khan are forgotten, and the era of the 
Portuguese search for Prester John in Africa has commenced. 

. What then was the cause of the stories of the great empire of Prester 
John, and how much truth was there in them ?- | 

In the first place they began to have circulation at the beginning of 
the twelfth century. Mention has already been made of the fact that the 
Crusades may have been partly responsible for the development of the 
tales about Prester John. But the Crusades, although several had already 
proved unsuccessful, did not finish until the middle of the twelfth century. 

Looking elsewhere in vain for a conqueror who would promise them 
some relief from the attacks of the Mohammedans, the chroniclers of the 
period came across the Empire of Genghiz Khan, who did afford them 
temporary respite whilst the followers of the Prophet were compelled 
to look to their rear. At once the work of a Christian king was held 
responsible. Why Un-Khan was chosen as the personification of Prester 
John rather than Genghiz is not clear ; it may be that Christendom, having 
heard of the name of the great Khan, sought yet somebody else, and 
chose his predecessor. 

An alternative theory is derived from the fact that in the religion of 
Bhutan and Tibet there is a considerable element which bears a close 
resemblance to Nestorian Christianity. This similarity has been remarked 
upon by many travellers, whose interests would surely be to suppress 
the fact, since any undue similarity would be invidious to the missionaries 
who were the first people to enter these countries. It may be suggested 
that some of the Tartar tribes became converted to Christianity, albeit 
of the Nestorian sect, at some early date, and that Un-Khan’s was one 
of these. It is claimed by supporters of this.view that the name of 
Un-Khan's tribe, Kera-it, is similar to the modern Oriental's rendering 
of the name ‘Christ,’ and that perhaps the chieftain of the Tartar 
Christians was baptized with the name of the fourth Evangelist, John ; 
he was, they say, possibly a priest or lama as well as chief, a not unknown 
occurrence, and may have been unwilling to renounce his priestly character, 
and might hence be known as John the Priest, or Presbyter. But these 
latter views are not essential to the fundamental theory : that a certain 
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s:ction of the Tartars became converted to Nestorian Christianity. Тһе 
Abbé Renaudot remarked, (Anciennes Relat: p. 312), “ There were 
among these races, all known under the gene-al name of Turks and 
'Eartars, а considerable number of Christians, not only at the time tha: 
Genghiz Khan founded his great empire, but also for a long time b2fore 
tais. Thus we find in the. history of the Nestorians that Timothy, thei- 
Catholicus (or metropolitan) who succeeded Hananjechiia, who 15 
nentioned in both Chinese and Syrian inscriptions, and who was ordained 
ebout the year A.D. 788, had written to Cakhan or.the Tartar emperor, 
end to several other princes of Turkestan in order to persuade them to 
embrace the Christian faith ; this he subsequently did together witk two 
Lundred thousand of his subjects. We cannot doubt that this race were 
seal Tartars or Turks, since the same Catholicis was consulted b" the 
tishop whom he sent out to that country, abott the way in which thev 
were to observe Lent and celebrate the liturgy, as they were accustomed 
ко live on milk and flesh, and had neither wheat mor wine... Since these 
ways we see in the ecclesiastical notices of the Nestorian Church mention 
cf a Metropolitan of Turkestan, another of Tengat, and others of Cambalik 
er Cambalu, of Kashgar and Noükat." ` 

In conclusion, then, it may be suggested that ihe story of the Christian 
‘ings started when a section of the Tartars were converted to Nestorian 
(Christianity. Europe had long been hoping for some relief from the 
pressure of the Islamic horde, and eagerly received these reports. When 
whey were found to be grossly exaggerated the kingdom was slowly trans- 
frred to Ethiopia, where Christian kings certainly ruled. When here 
¿gain there was no success, the story was declared to be a myth, and.as 
‘uch consigned to the antiquary and the novel:st, leaving a Europ2 the 
poorer for its passing. 
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у... а, Ñew South Wales town that grows pineapples? Perhaps 
2 e not, but it is one of many comparatively unknown places which ` 
: 4, together form the Australian market. Tweed Heads has 
55:55 something particularly its own. . . other than a branch of 
; ; the Commonwealth Bank, that is. Its social and economic 
A conditions are individual. And so are those of all the 
22 other towns and cities throughout Australia which the 
3 ^ Commonwealth Bank knows as intimately as it knows 
^ Tweed Heads. This detailed yet nationwide knowledge is 
essential to British business houses viewing the Australian market 

from 12,000 miles away. lt can be easily obtained from our 
Financial Information Service at Australia House which will be glad 

to assist you in every possible wav. 
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COMMONWEALTH BANK ОҒ AUSTRALIA : COMMONWEALTH SAVINGS BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
| 8 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. And at Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. 


Time for Eastern trade 


Ten-fifteen in England ‘and the London, 
‘Manchester and Liverpool offices of The 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China have already opened to the public. 
At New York the day's work. has not 0) 
yet begun. Іп the East at Colombo it 
is tea-time and in Hong Kong business = 
is finished for another day. But wherever ©) ОЕ 
‚ business men engaged іп the Eastern trade 
may be, they will find at the nearest branch of 
The Chartered Bank up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion, skilled assistance and efficient banking services. 







THE GHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


` (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office: 3& Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
West End (London) Branch: 28 Charles II Street, London, S.W.r. 
Manchester Branch : 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2. і 
‘Liverpool Branch: 27 Derby House, Liverpool, 2. 
New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 
Branches of the Bank, under British management directed from London, are established at most 
centres of commercial importance throughout Southern and South-Eastern Asia and the Far East. 
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Ат THE.OUTSET of a meeting of (fic East афа Аеро Бн оп 
_ February 19th the Right Hon. Lord Heiley, the President, 
paid the ооа: tribute to the memory of H.M. King КЕ 
VI. ` | $^ 
. It will I know be your elis that the Aseo CIAR ipud take 
this occasion to pay its own tribute to the memory of. à Sovereign. | 
whose loss the nation has been mourning with such: genuine. апа . 
deepfelt sorrow: . x 
There are many members of this Associction who have spent 
long years, at home and abroad, in. the service of the" Crown. 
There are others whose lives һауе” been closely linked up with 
those ‘who have.taken part in that service. But we-do ‘not 
to-day dwell on this fact, for. all members of «our. body share 
equally in reverence for the memory of King ‘George VI, and ай 
haye felt equally that affectionate respect ‘or his person which 
has been shown by the peoples of the Commonwealth in a measure 
which must surely Бе without example in the history of the world. 
© It is, however; of the position of His late Majesty in relation 
to India and Pakistan that we here are more especially concérnea 
‚ to-day. In the past with which we oursélves have been familiar 
the . Crown has. occupied an exceptional peace in the minds cy 
the people of India. That has not been die mer ely to’ the age- 
long Indian tradition which invested the.Kngship with some of 
- the attributes of divinity. The position held бу the Britisk 
Crown: was in its, origin a- tribute to the personality of Queer. 
Victoria; As one of India’s historians has said : 
* The sentiment felt for her was not. cor fined to the. palaces. 
-but even in her lifetime she became almcst a legendary figure 
їп the villages,. the. embodiment of the justice and goodnes: 
which Indians expect from-a Ruler.’ | 
Those . who witnessed the.reception given 70 King George anc 
Queen Mary during their visit 10 India іп 1911 will recall the 
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proofs then given Бу the Indian people that they retained all their 

instinctive reverence for the occupant of the. British Throne. 

_ Had the conditions here and abroad permitted, King George 
VI would have visited India, in order to gain that first-hand 

acquaintance with its peoples which had been possessed by King 

George: V and by Her Majesty Queen Mary. But the war 


d . clouds were already gathering when he came to the Throne in 


1937, апа in the succeeding years events in-India took'a course 
which gave grave concern to His Majesty and to His ministers. 
It had been hoped that the India Act of.1935 would bear its 
desired fruit, and that by virtue of its provisions India would 
attain self-government through those harmonious processes which 
had marked the progress of the Dominions to the status now ` 
occupied by them. That, however, was not to be, and the 
differences which arose regarding constitutional developments 
in India saw their conclusion in 1947, when India and Pakistan 
were divided, and India, with thé assent of Great Britain, asserted 
her status as a Republic. As a consequence His Majesty 
surrendered the great title of Emperor, of India which Queen 
Victoria‘had assumed 72 years before: 

It is proper to- observe a due measure of reticence regarding 
anything that we тау learn of the relations of the King with 
His ministers or with those to whom he may speak on affairs `- 
of State. But I am permitted by Mr. L.S. Amery, who was 
Secretary of State for India during the five years 1940 to 1945, 
to quote the following pesage regarding His Majesty s interest 
in India : 

“ He always showed the keresi interest in all Indian affairs, 

not only in. the doings of the Indian Army, of which he was 

very proud, but also in his sincere concern with India’s domestic: 
anxieties, more particularly at the time of the Bengal famine. 

‚Не had hoped very much to visit India during the War. and 

he was deeply disappcinted not; to have had an opportunity - 

of doing so.’ 
. Lord Templewood -has also spoken of His Majesty’ s frequent 
_expression of regret that his plans for visiting India had to be 
abandoned. But ‘of all the. evidence bearing on His Majesty’s 
concern for India and Pakistan, the most characteristic is that 
relating to his personal attitude early in 1949, when the discussions 










were being held in London ai. the result of which India decided ” 
to remain .a full member of the Commonwealth. It was then 
that she accepted the Sovereign as the symbol of the free associa- | | 
tion of its independent member nations, and as such the head ої | 
the Commonwealth. ` > К ip ox i © pos p g 

Lord Halifax has spoken of his being deeply impressed at ` 
that time, in conversation with His Majesty, with the fact that 
hé was concerned only to tiy. to see what was really likely. to 
make most for the happiness of the Indian people. ‘Lord Halifax 
adds: 209275 | "E SUE 

“Не saw the problems very straight and whole, апа with 

a very fresh imagination of everything that was involved." . 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence has. said .that he himself has little 
doubt that thé simple and unaffected friendliness shown by the 
King on this occasion did much to influence the decision arrivea 
at. On this point we have moreover the direct testimony cf 
Mr. Nehru.. In a message addressed to Her Majesty the' Queer, 
he has said as follows : SOS | 

“Т know that His Majesty: played, а” considerable part ir ` 

those developments which һауе done so much credit to boti ` 

England апа India and'to the cause of peace. I иаз.їтїргев$ес . 

_ by his thoughtfulness and understanding of us, апа we welcomec 

him most willingly as Head of the Commonwealth." 3 

It. is no doubt largely to.the experiences of the leaders. o^ 
opinion in India and’ Pakistan оп this occasion that we mus: 
attribute the universal demonstration of respect recently paid . 

‚ to the memory .of the King by the public, in both countries. . 
Those demonstrations, so obvious.in their sincérity, have beea · 
. deeply impressive, and their lessson will not be lost on the outsid? 
"world. But there is more, for we may well hope that the sympath 2 
felt by the peoples of India and Pakistan in the loss of tz 
Head of the Commonwealth may bring to them a fuller recognition 
of its unity and of the high purposes which it serves. | 



























ON THE MOTION of the PRESIDENT it was agreed to convey to Her Nlajesty 
Queen Elizabeth II heartfelt “condolences on her: bereavemert aad 
assurances of loyalty and good wishes for ‘her reign.. The reply stated 
that Her Majesty was much interested to read the very kind terms іг which 

| 85 


the, President referred to her father, and: wished to express her sincere’ 
thanks for the condolences and good wishes offered to her by the Associa- 
tion. i | | | 

_ A similar reply was. received’ from Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother. ` 
Her Privaté. Secretary, stated that “the thoughts and sympathy -which 
- Surround hér have greatly strengthened Her Majesty." ! 
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INDIA AND CHINA THROUGH THE AGES 


Ву HIS-EXCELLENCY. SARDAR К. М. PANIKKAR 


ІНЕ RELATIONS between the peoples of India and China during the course 
of their long histories have been a subject of considerable interest in recent 
times. Undoubtedly they date back to a period many centuries before 


" ` 


Christ. ТШ recently European scholarship had been inclined to consider 
that before the Chin Dynasty (221 В.С.) India had no definite knowledge 
of the country we now know as China. The main argument on which 
this theory was built up was that the word. “Cheena, by which the Central 
Kingdom was described in Sanskrit, must have been’ derived from the. 
Chins under whom the Empire was first united. But this theory. has now 
been abandoned by most scholars, as the word ‘ Sinim,' presumably 
for Chin, is found in the Old Testament and further, there is much evidence ` 
to show that even in the period before the Chin dynasty India was known 
(о the Chinese. Goodrich, the American historian, for example, quotes 
instances of obvious Indian influences such as the Chinese name for 
“Поп” borrowed from Sanskrit in pre-Chin literature, to show that India 
was known to the Chinese many centuries before the Chin dynasty. 

At whatever time the intercourse began, there is no doubt that com- 
mercial routes were opén between the two countries and trade relations 
were flourishing in the Ist century A.D. As evidence of this we have the 
record of the Han general who in his victorious advance into’ central: 
` Asia found in areas where no Chinese had till then penetrated, Chinese 
products which had been brought there by Indian traders from the 
Gangetic valley. It is significant that Chinese goods should have reached 
Central Asia from: Magadha, because it clearly indicates that the first 
contacts between China and India were not across: Central Asia, but 
through Assam and Yunan. . This.conclusion is further strengthened by 
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the fact that in the Mahabharata—the great.evic of India—the Che2nas 
аге. always mentioned with the pragjyotisha.. or the Assámese. The 
pimerous allusions to the Chinese. in thé Epic, invariably in association 
vith the peoples of the North East, would go zó prove that in the minds. 
cf the people of India, China was considered: as. lying on the other side 
cf Assam. Apart from this. line of commurication, relations between | 
Габа and China seem to have developed at least by the beginning ог the 
frst century A.D., through maritime-activity. This was perhaps mainly 
fom the. southern ports of thé Peninsula and от. Tamralipti in Bengal 
Е is now well-known that by the end of the first century A.D., flourishing. 
Indian commiunities were in existencé along the coast of what 1s now . 
Wido-China. Же have also clear evidence frcm Chinese sources that ir. 
tae first century A.D. Buddhism had begun 10” penetrate into southerr - 
China from thé Tonkin area. SEM ELI A 
BUDDHIST INFLUENCE | 
| ZA . pas cu wet 


\ 


It is, however, with the arrival of. Buddhist. monks at:the- capital іт. 
же middle of ‘the first century that India begins to figure sériously- iu 
Chinese history. It is the existence of the Irdo-Scythian Empire which’ . 
organized Central Asia into a stable political unit with a predominantly: 
3uddhist culture that: made the penetration of Buddhist ideas into China ` 
»ossible. А second point of importance was the expansionist policy ` 
of the Han Emperors which pushed the limits. >f the Empire to the Pamirs - 
ind to the very boundaries of the Indo-Scythian, monarchy. -The maia 
centre from which Indian influence.penetrated into China during this, 
>ériod was the Kingdom of Khotan in the Tarim Basin. It is througa.. 
his area that the missionaries from India and the Indianized kingdoms,cf 
-he border arrived in China. | Soon Chinese pilgrims also began t5 use - 
г ће same route. Fa-hien, the most notable of:the early pilgrims, t мй. 


- 
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эё remembered, travelled to India by the land route but returned ‘by sea, ` 
aking ship from Ceylon and travelling by way of Java, providing suficient | 
=vidence of the wide arid genéral use of both lend and sea communications 
with China. . | ЕС uL ыы RS 

When after the fifth century Buddhism became а major factor in Cainese : 
life, the relations with India became intimate. . Chinese schelarsh:p. has 
preserved the. names of hundreds of monks. who ‘preached the Law, 
organized the.Church and wandered: throughout the length, and bread-h 
. of the great Empire, Тһе influence that Indian. thought: exercissd сп 
different aspects of Chinese life atthat time—for nearly a thousand years—. 
was such that Dr. Hu Shih, the niost famous modern Chinese’ scholar,. 
in a vety learned contribution has not hesitated to describe it as the 
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Indian conquest of China. Not only was there an unending flow of : 
scholars and missionaries into China, but an equally impressive movement ` 
into India of pilgrims, seeking merit by visiting holy places and of students 
and scholars in search of texts. Тһе most celebrated of these, Hiuan 
Tsàng, carried away from India twenty mule-loads of books, images апа” 
relics. It is interesting to note еге that many of the books which the 


Ы 


. pilgrims carried away to China аге. now available to us only through 


their. Chinese translations. In India itself owing to the decay and dis- ^ 


appearance of Buddhism many of these books: have not been preserved 
and today, if: we are able to study the classic texts of Mahayana Buddhism 
and the philosophical schools to which it gave birth, it is almost entirely 
due to the. care with which the Chinese cherished and preserved these 
books. `` | | pu ue “М | 
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OUTSTANDING PERSONALITIES. 
This period of Sino-Indian contact produced some very outstanding 
personalities; both Indian and. Chinese. On the Indian side oné might 
mention the great Kumarajiva, the son of a Kuchean princess.and a . 
Kashmiri father, Bodhi Dharma and Vajrabodhi; founders of religious 
sects, who аге still held in high esteem by Buddhists in the Far East. 

On the Chinese side we may mention Fa Hian, Hiuan Tsang, surely one 
of the most remarkable mien, in religious history, and I Tsing, perhaps 
the last of the great pilgrims to. visit India. ^ The great tower erected 
at Sian by.the Tang Emperor to comniemorate the return of Hiuan Tsang 
is one of the noblest buildings in China, a miassive edifice which seems 
hardly to have been affected by the fourteen hundred years that have 
elapsed since its construction. Surely it is a unique monument since 
an emperor built-it not to commemorate his victories, or his glory, but 

as homage to the most learned and saintly man in his kingdom. | 


ЗІК AUREL STEIN’S DISCOVERIES 


The main facts-about the religious intercourse during this period are 
sufficiently well-known and need not detain us here. I should, like however, 
to allude briefly to one aspect of it, that is the great impetus it gave to 
artingeneral. Allalongthe route from Kashgar in Sinkiang to Tunghuan 
. the last stage in the journey to China proper, Buddhist monks built cave 
temples and rest houses, many of which they adorned with mural paintings . 
“апа sculptures. The great explorer, Sir Aurel Stein, was able to identify 
many of them and bring to light their artistic treasures. But his most 
. nofable achievement was the discovery of the walled up library in the cave . 
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cty ‘of Tunghuan, which со for us a. lost Sino- Indian ERAT EROR 
in the heart of Central Asia. -Also the work of Stein and Pelliot made 
known to the world the amazing caves of. the Thousand Buddhas, whick. 
rval the glories of Ajanta and Bagh and represent the same religious - 
iaspirations. Inside these 460 caves beginn.ng with the time cf the 
Wei dynasty (6th century) and ending with th» Yuans (13th centary) 
covering a period of 700 years, there can be found an immense arzistic 
efort, a veritable treasure house of painting, decoration and desigr.. 

The idea of the rock cut temple itself is d2r-ved. from India. Араг: 
fom this, and the figures and legends of BuddEism.which form the subjec- 
matter of the art of. Tunghuan, many of the striking features of -hese 
caves are borrowed. from India. Thus as Silcock has observed ‘the 
painted ceilings are divided. into rectangular oanels in the-semblance о? 
tne real coffers and beams of Indian architecture." ' The circular and 
taree sided arches, covering іһе niches carved f-om the rock are also of 
mdian origin. The pipal leaf motive, also а common feature comes - 
cirectly from India, and of course is: ‘connected’ with the sacrednsss of 
Ше bodhi tree. These features continued to tke 2nd, even after the paint- 
igs in Tunghuan' had become predominantly Chinese.’ The earliest 
cated cave was painted in A.D. 573 in the time of the Wei: ‚етрегог. 

Tunghuan is therefore at least two hundred years later than the earlier: 
caves of Ajanta and contemporaneous with some of its later caves.. 

In Tunghuan it is not only Buddhist ideas taat find expréssion. . There 
сте a.few paintings of Hindu gods and goddesses including Ganesz,. the 
-lephant faced .deity, which in the later caves, especially those cpened 
during the time of the Yuan period; there.is a marked influence of tantric 
cults. It may also be added that though tie art in the caves is рге- 
lominantly a mingling of Indian and Chinese traditions; other netiors 
. eem to have also made. significant contributions. | 

Sino-Indian contacts even in this early period were not йй > 
Һе religious sphere. At least from the beg nning of the Christian era 
—hinese silk was popular among the higher classes of Indian: scciety. 
"ndian literature of the time abounds in allusions to Chinese silk-—Caeena 
»atta. А few.months ago the archaeological department disccvered ` 
specimens of Chinese pottery which the ѕсһо:а1ѕ of the Academia Sinica 
3ave .been able to identify as belonging to zhə first century в.с. It -S 
also probable, though by no means certam. that Indian navigators 
5btained their knowledge of the magnetic contpess from the-Chinese 

After the 10th century, as.a result of the conquest of the Ganchara: 
area by Islam, and also because of the breakdown of North Indian s2ciety 


“ollowing invasions from across the АҒ ghan border; land communications _ 


across the Pamirs were interrupted. Тһе: raletions between он ага 
| c9 


China were, however, maintained by sea and we have occasional mention: 
in Chinese histories of embassies from the Chola and.other south Indian 
kingdoms to the Court of the Chinese emperors. That the communica- 
tions by sea with China were not casual but organized and regular may 
' be seen from the fact that many European travellers. took ship from the 
Malabar ports to China. Among them I may specially mention Friar 
Odoric de Pordenone and Archbishop Montecorvino,. who it may be 
mentioned stayed for some iime at Calicut. It.is also-noteworthy that 
. Marco Polo on his Way back. from China by sea bounced the Malatar 
coast. row 
. , The last. allusion we have to Indian scholars: arriving in China і in what 

may be called the medieval period is in the time of the Mirig Emperor. 


Yung Lo (1405). A number of learned men from India; were receive sd 


by-the Emperor and they presented to him five images: of the Buddha 
with a detailed plan of the Bodh Gaya Temple. Тһе Emperor ordered . 
the construction of five temples according to the plan given to him in . 
огаег іо house the images and they may still be seen at a short distance ... 
from Peking on the way.to the summer palace, a notable example of purely 
Indian architecture in i Chinese оши 


. $EA COMMUNICATIONS 2 


“Тыз period also witnessed the. maritime. activities of the famous 
Admiral Cheng Ho, who with a vast armada visited the Indian Ocean . 
ports six times and sailed up to Aden and the African coast. Cheng 
Ho's chronicler, gives elaborate descriptions of these journeys. The 
entry of the Chinese junks into the Indian.seas and the repeated visits 


. of Cheng Но. are not without significance. For the first time in their. 


long history the Chinese under. the Mings, had undertaken large-scale 
maritime ‘activity which brought them in the distant ports of India and | 
Arabia. Following Cheng Ho’s visit, the Ming Emperors had also 
claimed: suzerainty over the Malaya peninsula and over some of the: 
islands of the Indonesian: archipelago. А new chapter in Sino-Indian 
relationship may well-have resulted from this but the, arrival of the 
Portuguese in Indian waters at the end of the century кы any such © 
development impossible. 

With the arrival of the Portuguese the sea ОСОО were 
interrupted. A new and strange. chapter, however, opened when: Perez ` 

d’Andrade sailed up the China coast under orders of the Governor- . 
General of Goa. It was European authority based on India that knocked. _ 
. . at the gate of the Celestial Empite. China shut her doors firmly. but her 

Ша with the: Asian countries was interrupted for nearly 350 ` 
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у‹агЅ.. Itis, however, necessary to Enid tha: the Portuguese interests 
ir the Far East were‘ based or- Goa... Under the terms of the jus 
patronatus the Portuguese King claimed the zole right. of. Christian 
e-angelizátion. of China which -wás directed. from Goa. When, Гог 
example, Spanish pirates from the Phillipines tried іо. poach on the 
p-eserves of the Portuguese, the Holy See even crdered that missioraries 
sLould enter China only from Goa.. Thus а! the great. pioneers іп . 
missionary activity like Ricci Verbiest and Schall have. an Indian back- 
g ound, most of them even going. ‘through a к оғ. ‘training in St. ` 
Paul's College at ‘Goa. ex 

` Portuguese activity on the China: coast was "However" very lircited 
ezcept in the matter of religion; but when the English East India Company · 
established a land empire in India, its influence tegun to be felt serizusly 


ir China. Originally of course, even'the opium trade which led to зо ` 


much complaint was. in the interests of the Company’ s India reverues, . 
ала some of the country ships which engaged i in this trade were ov ned 
by enterprising Indian businessmen from Bombay. -To -some extent, , 
th erefore, in the troubles that ТӨЛЕ ныз һаа ап indirect share. | 


OTHEC SPREAD OF CENTRAL AUTHORITY 


British power in India in фе с between tae rebellion: of 1857 and 


1419 was truly a. continental system, spreading its authority gradually > · 


aad imperceptibly into areas. of political weakness.. Thus it began slowly 
tc interest itself in areas alike Sinkiang, Yunnan and Tibet, Тһе Marzary 
ircident which arose out of an attempt by the Br tish Indian Governnent 
tc send an expedition through Yunnan went tc show how the Arglo- . 
Indian expansionists of the-time were thinking. .Equally at the time of - 
. Yakub Beg's rebellion in Kashgar, the British Indiin Government hastened 
tc enter into relations with him and even suggested officially to. the Chinese 
Foreign Office that tlie emergence of a new Muslim State in Central i 
ѕ 1004 be recognized бу. ће Chinese. | 
More interesting than these incidents, which сап now be happily бог- 
gotten, 1s the parallel deyelopment of India and China as a result cf the 
centrol of the sea by European powers... The European nations broaght 
irto Asia. а maritime economy, an economy based оп sea-borne паде. 
' -While in China this became a serious factor only after the opening. of 
tLe Treaty Ports, following the treaty of Nanking іп 1842; іп India it 
Т. to a basic change in political and economic power by the midd:e of 
ге 18th century. The growth of. foreign trade in Surat, Bombay, Madras ` 
a Calcütta shifted the. economic power from the interior to the coastal 
tewns. The power of. the great land empire of the: ;Moghuls, based 
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essentially оп а гига] есопоту, Бегай to weaken when its КЕТ flowed 
to the new cities which handled India’ 6 ever-growing volume of foreign 
trade. | | 


: GROWTH OF MARITIME TRADE 

A-new T. of people closely associated with foreign business interests 
.and controlling the economic life of the interior grew up of which the 
" most notable instance in the 18th century India was. the famous Jagat 
Seth. It is the great Marwari community in Calcutta, the: Jagat Seth: 
‚ and the Omichands and Dubashes of Madras and. the Parsi and Gujerati 
middlemen of Bombay who controlled the purse-strings of the Nawabs,, 

Rajas and Vazirs and directed their policy. The Viceroyalties and 
Governorships .of the coastal areas, the Naib Nazim of Bengal, the 


P Nizam of Hyderabád who controlled the coastal area to the north of 


Madras, the Nawab ‘of the Carnatic, these became closely associated 
with the trading classes. When thé central Government was thus dis- 
rupted essentially through the operation ОҒ this maritime economy, 
the Governors.and Viceroys set themselves up as warlords and entered 
into direct relations, with. the foreigners who had control of their trade. 
_ A similar development took place in China also. “When after the treaty 
of Nanking the treaty ports were opened for trade, a new class of merchants 
and businessmen grew up in Shanghai, Canton, Ningpo, Hankow and ` 
Tientsin; who were outside the general pattern of Chinese society. Slowly, 
while the towns of the interior decayed, the new ports, especially Shanghai 
апа Tientsin, became important centres of finance and commerce. . 
` Slowly what came to be called the comprodore economy weakened the 
_ economic strength of the central government, based as it was on land and 
not on manufactures or trade. As in India, the pressure of the-sea, and 
_the growth of a commercial economy undermined the Ошу of the . 
| centre — 

. When finally the authority i the empire ысымы with the revolution 
-of 1912, what followed was very similar to the pattern of events in India 
following | the breakdown of the’ Moghul Empire. -Viceroys and 
Governors, like their counterparts in India, set themselves up as warlords 
and began to enter into relations with foreign interests. in the coastal 
area. In fifteen years the war lords divided up China in the same way 
as the Moghul and Mahratta generals divided up India. The difference 
уаз this: the’ English’ Company. in takirig over the central authority . 
froze the warlords in the position they found them while the national - 
movement in China swept them any before they cous stabilize them- 
selves. 
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PRESENT DAY HISTORY v 


The relations between India and China ir -ecent years cannct Бе. 
discussed here at any length. It is, however. permissible to allude to 
two significant facts. From the time of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen there was - 
considerable mutual sympathy and understanding between. the nationalist 
movement in India and China: . This led in later years to .the dispatch . 
by the Indian National Congress of a medica_ mission to China during 
the Sino-Japanese war. In the same way it may be recalled that the 
Chinese leaders did not conceal their sympathy for the Indian Nationalist 
cause and gave it open support during the critical days of the last war. 
Secondly, the: complete recovery of Chinese freedom by the abolition of 
extra-territoriality, rendition. of Shanghai and cther foreign settlements 
on the mainland, and-the reconquest of Manchar:a, and the establishment 
of Indian independence were practically ‘at the same time, thus enabling 
a new chapter of Sino- Indian relationships to be inaugurated at ше | 
present time. 

In conclusion it. may perhaps be desirable to emphasize that the relations 
between. India and China, though they date tack over 2,000 years aave 
in the past never been political. They have been cultural and commercia: | 
based on exchange of ideas and goods. . Never have the relations becweer. . 
the two countries led to aggression by one against the other. Equally 
interesting is the fact that though in other councries of Asia the Ch.nese 
and Indian communities exist in fairly large numbers; in India the number . 
of Chinese is less than 10,000 while іп China the number of Indians, even 
before the war of 1941, was less than 5,000. This is a significant fac: - 
which should not be lost sight of. | 

In this short paper I have attempted to cove- tae main. features of Sino- 
Indian relations in the past. There is no reason that one can see why 
the relations between.the two countries in the future: should not Бе as 
happy and as fruitful as they have been in the pait. 


. - ] 
The foregoing paper for a joint meeting with the Over-Seas League ол 
Thursday, December 13, was prepared in Paris. where Sardar Pai&kkar > 
was a member of the Indian delegation to the United Nations Assembly. 
He planned to.come by air to London early in the morning of December 13 

but owing to severe conditions of fog the air ѕегукеѕ were cancelled. 
Lord Hailey presided at the meeting and їп: &ardar Panikkar's absence 
the paper was read by Mrs. Winifred Holmes. | | 
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Тһе CHAIRMAN expressed the thanks o the тейи to Mrs. Holmes 

for reading the paper. Although. it-was difficult to read to an audience 
‚‚ something which Һаа been written by someone else, he said, it could hot 
J have been better or more delightfully done. | 

They: were all sorry that His Excellency was not: with them. -They 
would miss the usual opportunity of cross-examining -the lecturer upon 
his address and obtaining additional information from him, but^there 
were some. who would no doubt like to take part in a discussion on what 
he had written. Te ~ х 

Ош. ARNOLD ee said i would like to е” to one matter which, 
though in itself not very important, threw a light on the mutual relations 
they-were-considering and, contrary to what His Excellency had intimated, 
pointed to a connection with. China via. the West: and not the East.. The 
names .of at least three notes іп the Chinese musical scale,.the first, third 
and fifth, were recognizably of Indian origin. It was said that they 


Ж һай been brought to.China in the first centuries of this ‘era by musicians 


in the-court and by an empress who came from the western regions, and 
since that time these notes had been incorporated іп (һе Chinese, musical 
system. Therefore, side by side with connections that had. been made 
| by way of Assam, there was algo this one with China from Westem parts. 
Dr. O. SAMSON (ore or the ПОЕ Museum) а that ап earlv 
Tibetan. king, who had been instrumental in introducing Buddhism into 
"Tibet, had married two princesses. Both had helped the king to so 
introduce Buddhism from the same original source, which was of course 
India, and both had also brought from their own country many ideas | 
and cultural influences so that even now there was to be found in Tibet 
a mixture of Indian and Chinese habits, customs and usages, mainly 
among the noble families: Неге was an example of how two cultures 
had come ЕРДЕ In another country. · | 


GHINA?’S DRAMATIC REVIVAL 


The CHAIRMAN said he was sure it would be eee ‘that His Excellency 
as.an Ambassador to China, was naturally in some difficulty when speak- 
ing’ about modern Chinese relations, politics and developments. At 
the end of his address, however, he. had touched on the question of not 
во much the purely historical relations as the modern ones between 
India and China. Had Sardar Panikkar been. present, many of them, 
while recognizing. the restraint under which answers must necessarily 
. be given, would have wanted to ask questions. about modern relations. . 
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2tween Ел ad ‘China and the position. зо countries were. то. 

occupving in Asia. i 

It was very remarkable how in recent times the great Asiatic nations. 
had suddenly begun to occupy so important a place. і in the political. jeld. 
о> the world. It was, not so long ago that China, in spite of her vast. 
population and some: potential wealth, seemed doomed to: occupy. a very 
ixconspicuous or subordinate place in the world’s counsels, . There had | 
now been an extraordinary and dramatic revival of China which at once. 

zminded- one of her ancient powers. and glores. It was a revival of. a 
r2w kind, which had раи placed her i in a most саре POS tion 
із the eastern world. © | | 

As far as could be seen, India and China were now going to be powers 
vhich would exercise a decisive: effect on relations between East and 
Vest, not so much perhaps on account оЁ Һет present military strength 
25 on. the philosophy and political thought and tendencies they coule 
contribute in the international sphere. 

А point brought out in the address was. that of the similarity і in'cectair ` 
parts.of the histories of the two countries.. The similarity was d-awr 
fom the fact that both India and China had become at one time.a grounc 
Әт exploitation (the word being used.in no bed sense) and even pol tica: . 
2. by maritime nations: which derived all their power from the | 

. In both cases that. had. led. to the breax-up .of the kingdoms апа. 
given great importance to the ports and external traffic and commerze о? 
those. countries. It had had an equal effect on their political situations, 
though owing to modern developments-such situations were being broken. 

At the moment one could say that India and China were mæting, 
together not simply. by virtue of any close political relationship bat, in 
the international field, and it was there that опе saw such influenze аз 
they possessed and: where they were likely to exert greater force ^ In 
езе respects, therefo ore, there was some resem lance benvest the hisi ories 
«f India and China. - | 

Perhaps only .a very few could realize be enormous revolution that 
3ad taken place in the attitude ‘of the world generally and particularly 
of the western world towards the great countries of.the East. It was a 
evolution, the outcome of which could not at the moment be forzseea 
and one in which it need hardly be sag they were all very, interested. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH AND THE ' 


POUND STERLING 


'THE LECTURE. jen by Sir CECIL KISCH, KCIE, СВ, on this subject at a 
. joint meeting with the Over-Seas League at Over-Seas House, on Thursday, 
22nd November, 1951, was reproduced i in the January issue of the pne | 
REVIEW (рр. 36—46). ` 

Mr. MAURICE GREEN, City Editor of The Times, presided and announced | 
that letters and telegrams regretting their unavoidable absence had been 
received from Mr. L.-S. Amery, the Governor of the Bank of England 
(who, however, was represented. by one of his officers), Гоға Hailey, 
Lord Brand, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Sir Wilfred Eady, Sir Frederick 
Leith Ross, Sir Bedford Daly and others. 

"The CHAIRMAN said although. this was the first time he had had the. 
privilege of being in the Chair when Sir Cecil was speaking he had enjoyed . 
listening to him on former occasions and-was well aware that everybody 
did in fact know Sir Cécil—often personally and in any case from his long 
record of distinguished’ public service and from his writings. When he 
thought of Sir Cecil’s extremely. distinguished and invaluablé: work for - 
many years at the India Office, especially on the financial.and economic 
side, and of his first-hand.experience of the overseas point of view which 


" he had acquired in his work for the League of Nations, United Nations 


and many other international bodies, and in India, he found it very difficult 
to think of anybody who was in a better position to speak on the subject . 


. he had chosen that afternoon. | 
. Sir Cecil had reinforced his practical knowledge of these things by an ` 


immense- amount of study of theory.. He was an extremely versatile 
writer. -He did not know whether any individual member of the audience . 
would know him best as, for example, the author of a standard technical 
"book work on central -banks or as a translator of Russian poetry into 
_ English verse. Some might һауе a special place in their heart—as he (the 
Chairman) did—for one of his books which might be described as mid- 
. Way between the technical anc the humane, “Тһе Portuguese Bank-notes: 
Case.” It dealt with what happened when a large amount of “ dupli- 
cated” Portuguese notes were put. into circulation. If it was not a 
financial “ whodunnit,” it was at least a financial “ who got it" and: 
“who lost it." А large number of the most erudite of His: Majesty’s 


. Judges; who had heard the case in its various stages, varied in their esti- 


mates of the loss which occurred as a result of this case from £6,000 (the 
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cost of printing and ‘issuing new notes) up to £600,000. Не had always 
re :arded this as a salutary reminder of the quicksands:on which опе i7od | 
when trying to think :n practical terms about what was usually caled : 
“ aigh finance.” > EM | | 
Sir Cecil, with his power of penetration, had no difficulty in tracing 
th2 victim—who was, as usual, the public. Не was not trying to d-aw 
ar analogy between that case and what had happened to the pound stezing | 
o-er the last decade: ` Any expansion of the pound note issue had taken 
расе in an entirely constitutional manner. But the book did rex ind 
оле of Sir Cecil's greatest quality, his talent for extracting the simple 
озі of the very complex and of obtaining order from material which locked 
lize chaos. It was because of:that, as well as because of his immense 
p-actical-and theoretical knowledge of his subject, that they would look 
forward eagerly to what he was going to say. 7 | 
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THE STERLING AREA 


At the-conclusion of the lecture, the CHAIRMAN said it would be agreed 
taat Sir Cecil had given an extremely comprehensive, lucid and interesting 
account of the problem with which he set out to deal. He found hinself -- 
very much in agreement with a great deal of what he had said ‘and he 
Lad nó very strong points to make or any points about which he wshec, 
O argue with him s-rongly.. He would like, however, to think alouc | 
for a few minutes. | 

‘Sir Cecil gave an interesting account of the way in which the sterling 


-rea came into being. starting merely with the fact that London was the | 





nlace where the Commonwealth countries kept their surplus reser"es— 
.—jn sterling—because that was how they liked to keep them. This 
-ystem gradually developed. The Commonwealth and other currencies 
noved with and in a sense became dependent on the value. of ste-ling. 
This country becam2 the sterling area's banker, and the sterling area. 
sountries accumulat2d sterling balances which in fact, althougk псі 
ecessarily in form; -hey were not entirely free to utilize. This position 
developed during.and.after the war. — | 

. Sir Cecil had qucted from Francis Bacon. "This reminded him. thet 
Francis Bacon once wrote an essay about banks and bankers. Не zalled 
it “ Usury and Uscrers," according to the conventional nomencature | 
of his day, and. it was full of à lot of excellent maxims, includirg tke 
suggestion that people were rather greedy to lend on short-term at. moze 
than 5 per cent. At one point there intruded that feeling of instinctive 
suspicion which so many human beings had about their bankers. He 
said, speaking of the relations of the banker with its customer, tbat the 
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banker was “ i certainties while: the customer was ‘at. odds, so that at | 


the end of the game he (the banker) would have all’ the: money in his 
box." The speaker sometimes wondered whether some of the sterling 
area countries did not have a slight feeling that they were at odds while 


this country was at certainties: -At any rate, whereas the sterling balances · 


were theirs, it was this country which in effect by its. internal policy as . 
_ well as its external policy decided how much they were worth and for what . 


purpose they could be used. Не did not know how one would feel in 
ordinary life about a bank-which itself decided and varied,-the value of the 
unit in which deposits were expressed, while the deposits to a large extent 
` could be used only to pay for things supplied. by other customers of the 


same bank.. He had much sympathy with Sir Cecil Kisch’s remark 


that sterling area countries ‘had all their money in London ang: felt it - 


would be no good if they could not spend it. 
Sir Cecil said they would trust sterling orily if it was free айа һе ЭЕ 
it ав а-уйа! policy to make 'sterlin g convertible. Until the policy 


inaugurated on November 7 was inaugurated, sterling. was-as far from 


being convertible as ever. “Sir Cecil did not think that the. measures 


taken previously by thé Goverfiment were worthy of. the risk that was 2 


implied by the inconvertibility -of sterling. “Тһе speaker was not sure 


whether Sir Cecil. thought that the measures which had now been taken ` 


were worthy thereof or whether they. should be pressed a great deal .: 


further. .lhis was а point to we he hoped Sir Cecil would refer again. 


NEED FOR SOUND. BUDGETS 


' There seemed to ben one difficulty. If monetaly Solo. was.going to Е 


be used strongly enough to suppress inflation, without any assistance other 


than a sourid Budget policy, and.to take a Icng step.towards making it 


possible to make sterling convertible, it meant: that monetary policy 
. would be doing an immense amount of, work and doing it very quickly. 
Past experience suggested that there was some danger. of so potent a 


weapon overshooting the mark a little. - He did not know whether Sir ` 


Cecil thought that this was a possibility to be reckoned with ; and, if 


he did think so, whether he would still think that'in his own phrase 


‚ * commonsense and politics were incompatible ^" or whether he thought 
it was possible for the Conservative Party to do something which might 


involve the risk. of any notew ону unemployment for any noteworthy 


period. 
The other point he would lik e to put was that clearly the other sterling 


area countries had an interest in the position of sterling and in the manage- - 


ment of sterling as long as sterling was not freely convertible. If sterling 
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vere freely convertible the most cogent grounds for their being interestec: - 
ia its management would disappear ; but, so. long as sterling was: no" 
convertible these areas һай a. direct interest at least in measures “өніс 
right be taken to make. convertiblity possible. Commonwealth dis- 
cussions took place in London from time to бте at which. the «hole: 
position of sterling and the dollar purchasing ard spending. programmes. 
cf the sterling area countries were reviewed: But it might Бе a.sooc 
taing if there was some organised body, represer ting the Commonwealtr. » 
aid all the sterling countries, deliberating regularly on -questions +0 dc . 
vith sterling. As against that, one had the strong feeling that a, -arge : 
Endy drawn from various territories was the wong sort ‘of. body. о be 
making decisions on monetary policy, that in any case the seat of cpera- : 
tons must be in London and that апу Commanwealth.or sterling arez 
country representatives who were constantly or frequently in Londcn Ir. 
connection with such a question might suffer frcm the disadvantage that“ 
(леу would lose touch with their own nationa;s. He would therefore: 
[е to ask Sir Cecil also whether he saw any sccpe for a more organisec . 
Commonwealth voice in sterling оешу policy, ^ ^: 4> 


PROFESSOR HAWTREY'S. VIEWS Я 


Professor RALPH С. HAWTREY said. that lisi one spoke of the Common- ` 
wealth and the £ sterling one essentially meant the sterliñg area anc the: - 
pound sterling. There:was not very much outside the Commonwealth 


aad with regard to Canada the pound was so ver .different that one must . . 


concentrate on the: sterling area, 50 that it was broadly’ кыы; the 
Commonwealth other than Canada. 

As Sir Cecil Kisch pointed out-the sterling. area already. ЖІТІ іп 1931 
when. a number of countries decided that money should -be. convertible 
not into gold but into sterling and.that had remained the basis cf Ше: 
serling area because every member of the sterling area. handed over all | 
the foreign exchange which it earned to. Londoa and therefore Lordor . 
ooerated as the monetary reserve of the member countries. That c:early 
meant that the money of every member must in. practice as far as possible 
b= regarded as based on sterling. Не did not ѕгу tied rigidly to’ ste-ling 
алу more than апу. country in the nineteenth century was rigidly tied tc. 
gold. Any country in the sterling area might aLer the right of exchange 
o1 sterling as some had done from time to tim? since the war, but the 
p'esumption was. that every member would adhere to sterling as its 
monetary standard and. would hold its monetary reserves in sterling. 
Thart meant that He value of the£ sterling i in terms of wealth, its purch ESINE ` 
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E DOWer, Was à cre óf fum на | importance. in the economic system. | 
. of. every member of the sterling area. . | 
| Inthenineteenth century, as Sir Cecil pointed out, there was a ‘monetary ! 
standard. .The £ had to.be kept. equal to 113 grains of gold. At the 


present time there was no monetary standard. There was gold parity 


© for the pound which. was provided by the International Monetary. Fund’ > ` 


. and that gold parity. linked the £ to the dollar but it did. not furnish a 


Ж monetary standard for two reasons." One was that parity of the pound | 


. could be altered at any time. "Normally it could . only be altered if the . 
International Monetary Fund decreed that there was a disequilibrium 


but, that: was a formality. There was nothing whatever to prevent the. 


parity: of the pound and the dollar being altered at any time and tat 
9, parity did not рош: а | monetary: standard... | 


ЕНЕ BLIND. LEADING THE BLIND: 


. 
-— a 


It was true that the parity had not Bech altered often but so long as it 
was. adhered to, the standard which it supplied was simply the American . 
dollar. The American dollar had no standard, it was tied to gold but | 
50 large a ‘proportion of the world’s gold was in the hands-of the United 


.. States that it was.gold which held the dollar, not dollars the gold. The 


, value of the dollar might. vary almost indefinitely and gold would follow : 
it ; sterling likewise followed the dollar and gold so that the pound and 
the dollar were like the blind leading the blind and from time to time they ` 
fell into the ditch. The dollar had lost more than half its value since the, 
beginning of the war. and. it was, going on. losing more and more but the 

| pound. remained tied to the dollar." The dollar was not: always falling 

in value, now and then there was а little jolt and it began to rise in value. 


© This shook the sterling area to its foundation, the effect ОЁ а гіѕе іп pur- 
Е chasing power of the dollar was felt in the form of a-complete collapse 
^ ofthe balance of payments system, and panic measures ensued, 


_ Sir Cecil suggested that these panic measures were a means of turning 
‚ the next corner, he did not think it was even that. Immediately it caused 
` serious deterioration іп the balance of payments, a deterioration we were - 


' "still feeling. Hundreds of millions more were paid to get a given amount . 


Шап меге paid two years ago. - He was glad to see that that figured 
= largely in the Conservative men апа he hoped that the disastrous ` | 
measure would be reversed. | | 


NEED FOR A REAL STANDARD 


ALL this was EU Cn of past and present weakness but fees remained 
the question of what should be done about it. . Something to establish 
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<.monetary standard. was necessary ; néither: dollar nor gold would. ‘do | 
alee. steps were taken on the other side ofthe Atlantic to make е соПаг `` 
г desirable monetary unit. Аз Sir Cecil: ‘pointed out, there were means - 
ef controlling the value of money in the nineteenth century ; it had then | 
ко be controlled: to adjust the £ to a-gold standard. Тһе world market : 
-vas a reality and a gold standard meant stability. That no longer >eing 
»ractical what was: neédéd was some method. of modifying the flcw of . 
money which: affected all values in terms of. money when there was too 
much money chasing too few goods.. What was needed. for the ideal: 
currency was a flow of money which, would just maintain the normal 
orice and wage level with a continuation. of: full employment. That 
ounded ideal; ‘but all it called for was some consistent method of reguiating 
he. flow of. money and checking it if it went too high when: theré was a 
endency to a rise in, the price and wage.level which later fell and there was, 


depression, unemployment. and $o.on. Monetary controls:in the nihe- > 


:eenth century could do that and he thought what. Sir Cecil: would urge. 
as a remedy was the.restoration-of those methods but, he-would add, it 
was useless to resort to technically perfect methods to stabilize-the value . 
>f money if at the same time money was tied to an unstable’ dollar. 

- The essential condition of solving the problem was that the pound should 
зе cut loose from. the dollar and be allowed to,vary iri such a way that 
2urchasing .power was consistent with its value. .The position of the: £ 
as an international currency depended on the use.of the £ for the =ricing ` 
. of. goods. in international trade... In order that it might be eligible аѕ а 
monetary unit it muist be possible for people pricing the goods with which 
they dealt to be quite free. топталу thoughts.as to a change of p:-ce оп, 
the. monetary ‘side ‘instead of оп the sale of the. ‘goods. The people . 
who dealt in goods. studied the market for goods they did not want, they 
also studied the vagaries of money, and in order that the external value 
of the £. might'be stable there must Бе а stable value at home, There 7 
must be stablity both. of internal and external value ; on one side there 
must bé a suitable rate of exchange and on the other there must be sLitablé 
ameasures of rad control and credit. 


! 
(AC 'NON- PARTY. APPROACH 


Тов тала said that he а теге жайы. ventuced to | 
join in the discussions after. the two brilliarit experts they had. 3eard. 
One of the marks of their brilliance was that. .théy were able to ciscuss - 
the extreme: difference of their opinion on. monetary matters which a 
as a personal friend of both, knew so wel. 1 е 5s 

They had listened. to a most. able, interesting. and important ao | 
There was а great deal i in. what Sir Cecil had said Ld which he found 
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ішігі in agreement. Не agreed that it was ‘not ы: to get more 


+- Out of the pot than was. put into it, йо method of finance. would enable 


orie to eat or drink or manufacture arms more than was produced and . 
if one tried іо do so -without understanding the monetary mechanism 
© there was inflation. Sir Cecil and he were agreéd on that-and the present’ 
inflation was а —— of trying to do, to a large extent, the 
impossible. С... қ | 
It was fairly. clear itat by imposing upon a dum of full economic 
activity of production for use an attempt to produce an immense quantity 
of arms, something had to give way and some change must be made. 
Sir Cecil had expounded a theory and it was most important to consider 
` it because during thé last few decades monetary control.of.the old kind 
had fallen very greatly out. of favour. ` Sir Cecil had resurrected. the old 
theory.of monetary control and had: pointed. out the grave danger оғ 
neglecting it. He wished. to’ make it -сІеаг that he was not speaking. as 


a party politician in this matter because. what he wanted .to. put before . 


the meeting was that as he understood it thé view. of both Chancellors - ` 
: of the Exchequer, the late Chancellor (Mr. Gaitskell) and the present опе, 

(Mr. Butler) anything like the old system of monetary control could not 
and should not be restored. Не said that advisedly because in the House... 


of Lords last week the question was specifically addressed to the Govern- 


ment whether the action. ofthe new Chancellor in putting up the bank 
rate маз. with the intention of restoring money control as the main control |. 


. _ of the economic system ОҒ: this country. · Тһе answer. given. by. Lord 


Swinton was that it was not the intention to do that but to introduce an’ 
element of monetary control into, the ‘system ; not to attempt. to е 


22 the system by purely monetary action. 


. He would point out therefore in the first place that both sides of politics 


. agreed that it was not desirable to restore the old system of pure‘monetary >” 
-.control The difference. between the: two. sides was that the present 


. Chancellor. believed in introducing. a measure of mohetary control ^ 
20s the: previous Chancellor disagreed and thought. 16 was irrelevant to. the 
2s [tu issue at stake. | | 


ECONOMIC вЕРЕОТ OF “CLOSE CONTROL. 


He was ‘not da whether Sir Cecil Кк to restore {һе: óld system: 
бг whether-he wanted only à partial restoration but he gathered (апі Һе  . 
-. might be wrong) that he did want to restore-the old system which he said ` 
-` had worked so well until it was finally abolished 'or temporarily abolished ` 

| during the last 20 ог 30 years.. There were some people who thought | 
that ' 50 far from млн well, it worked: at times шш ашу: 
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Luring the nineteenth century it worked with success ; Sir Cecil said 
it did the trick and why not go back to it? Ae himself would say that 
i brought great adversity to this country. . . | i | 
Sir Cecil took the view that the restoration of the gold standard oz the 
rionetary policy must not be blamed for the pezicd not only of unemploy- 
nent but complete destruction of.the whole British economy which took 


rlace during the *twenties of this century. H himself was one of those 


who taought that the.monetary policy and restcretion of the gold standard 


was responsible for the dire condition which nearly destroyed this 


“ 


country in the ten years from the end of the first world war until the time - 


vhen the Exchange Equalization Fund was -ounded somewhere im the 
-hirties ; and he did not agree that the mcnetary system should have 


complete control of the whole life, economic and industrial activity of | 


«his country. | es 

To put the whole of the case of the other side would require a lecture 
it lezst as long as that given by Sir Cecil but.he was very glad such a 
trong case had been brought forward to resurrect—some people might 


ay to whitewash—the old system which had been іп disfavour for so. 


many years and which some had thought hai zone for ever and. cthers ` 


would think would have to be very greatly modified if ever a measure 


. ЭЁ monetary control came again into this ccuatry to order, direc: апі 
imit the energies of this land., He wished to make it clear that he was 
` aot one of the people who thought inflation zould be allowed to run 
vild and to that extent he agreed with Sir Cecil and the Chairmaa btt 
2qually a monetary system which worked such havoc could not be restored 
in its completeness. м | 


_ Dr. Н. S. Batra asked.what had been the various stages through which 
the present situation had arisen. First of all there was gold сол; if 
a ‘barker had 1,000 gold coins he had £1,000 ала he could pay his deb:zs 
but in a war that system could not continue There was the stage of a 
gold standard with the gold equalization fund and: now there was the 
present stage. Merits and demerits had been discussed but a remecy 
had not been produced. . Confidence in plaared currency stability was 


a great thing. Sometimes it might result in unemployment as Lord 


Pethick-Lawrence had said ; there was no gua-antee either way. When 
there was confidence and people were happr and satisfied trad2 was 


promoted, there was employment, but if im addition to full eccnomy · 


and full employment there was added а top structure of rearmament 
there was unbalance and it would not work: "Тһе money market should 
be more disciplined and this might be successful for three years. 
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Sir TRACEY GAVIN JONES said that great stress hàd been made on con- 
vertibility ; currency only represented exchange of goods and services. 
` How could there be convertibility. with the dollar unless America would 

take more goods from the sterling area ? He did not see how convert-. 
. ibility could be arranged. 


REPLY OF SIR CECIL KISCH 


Sir Своп, KISCH ‘said that he was extremely sanha by the interest 
which. his talk had aroused and һе felt he had:served a useful purpose - 
in having introduced as speakers his friends Mr. Maurice Green, Lord 
_Pethick-Lawrence and Professor Hawtrey. With regard to Sir Gavin- 
Jones's point the Americans professéd to be greatly concerned with the 
restoration of.convertibility of sterling and with the development of. 
trade. on a-non-discriminatory basis ; ; they had thus been.concerned with . 


trade restrictions and the.point must be impressed upon them that if ^. 


they wanted convertibility of sterling they must take our goods. In 

‚ recent years America had taken more of our products. . If America took. 
unlimited quantities of wool and other products from the sterling area, 
' perhaps some of the partners would be able to earn a larger supply of 
dollars, and if we could supply the manufactured goods they wanted ` 
we might be able to get our dollar area imports so that the circle would be 
finally completed. We were concerned with the restoration of inter- | 
national trade оп a competitive, basis. 

With regard to Dr: Batra’s point that there should be a more disciplined 
money. market and that this might be successful for three years, Sir Cecil’ 
remarked that- at present. people wanted to know whether they could . 
look ahead for three months ; if we could stabilize things for three years, 
we might see our way to permanent stability.. At the present moment 
there might’ be some temporary unemployment, ‘but it was ‘really. labour 


.. in transit. It was absurd to think that every one could be fossilized into’ 


whatever job he was.doing, and there was some hundreds EE thousands 
of jobs unfilled at the present time. Ж 


NEED FOR INCENTIVES 


In answer to Lord Бано Pansies he did not барше that monetary 7 


control was a substitute for honest work. There was one monetary 
climate which encouraged honest’ work, enterprise and initiative ; there 
‘was another which discouraged incentive and did not even encourage 
honest work. As he had said in his concluding remarks he appreciated 
the matters to which Lord Pethick-Lawrence referred. What. he wished 
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to say was that the other teni had been tried for some time ; ей had һас 
a run since the end of the war under Chancellors of high ability anl we 
were in greater difficulties than ever.. The оізег school to whici he 
adhered might now be given an Senora to see if.it could do better 
After a year or so there might be more stable climatic conditions ánd the 
requirement that there must not be.mass unemployment—he did no- 
mean labour in transit from one job to another—could be fulfilled. 

This brought him to, what Professor Hawt-ey had said, Professo- 
Hawtrey was much concerned about the state of things we went through 
in the mid-war period. That was not to be regarded as an inevi-able 
product of a sound monetary system ; a series of exceptional events, 
had made a return to the. old monetary pzri.y untenable. Prof=sso= 
Hawtrey suggested that what was wanted war an economic structure. 
which would permit stability in the price level and so in, industry and 
employment. He agreed fully that that constitutéd in large par- the 
answer to Lord Pethick-Lawrence. When Professor Hawtrey talked 
about the bad standard of value provided by the dollar, he could only 
agree. If the dollar lost more and more purckasing power, a situatiom 
might well arise in which the £ should be allowed to appreciate. At th» 
moment we were more concerned. to prevent anything happening t> the 
£ in a damaging sense rather than in putting tt ір. When the £ became 
Solid he hoped it would not remain at the degraded level to which i: was 
debased in 1949, 


HOW TO INCREASE PRODUCTION 


Mr. Maurice Green put one or two questions. He asked whether 
the measures taken by the new Government were adequate. Sir Сес: 
recalled the Chancellor's remark that if the present measures proved 
inadequate he would take whatever further measures were necessary 
to achieve the results desired. No-one could edvocate an inconvertiblz 
£; the only alternative was a soundly based and freely convertible £, 
. an inconvertible £ would become a depreciating £. It was only a question 
of how rapidly it would depreciate. For the moment the control must 
bé sufficient to provide against depreciation. Не was prepared to g» 
on with this policy of restricting the flow of money until the pourd was 
agair secure. No doubt people would feel otliged to move from less 
essential to more esesntial jobs for a situation of more jobs than mea 
would be modified. A certain mobility. in imdustry was necessery -f 
there was not to be stagnation. If the security of sterling was а vitel 
issue, it had to be achieved, now at some immediate sacrifice: if it wes nct 
achieved the welfare state mient well collapsė in a welter of star ation ` 
and шынылы | 
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The last point was the Commonwealth interest. If- sterling became 


- fully convertible, Commonwealth interest might become less than at the 


present time but he thought that ав much of the sterling balances would 
"remain -they had permanent interest in the £ and its purchasing power. - 


Increasing amounts of sterling would be realized if there was a return to 


. convertibility, but, this would not mean realizing the whole amount of ` 


the sterling balance sincé these must remain under special disposition 
for a long time. In any case the Commonwealth would have a strong 
impulse in seeing that matters should not be allowed to get out of contrcl 
. again. He was glad Mr. Green agreed with him that some kind of 

© regular “co-operation in management or consultation would.be a good 
thing. He saw scope in co-operative arrangements although he would 
not endeavour to define how that co-operation should be achieved, as 
various Ways are possible and many authorities would require to be 
consulted. 


General Sir THOMAS HUTTCN proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman 


4 a 


and to the speaker, and said he would couple with them the other speakers - 


who had contributed so brilliantly to the discussion. Ав they had pro- 
ceeded he had come to realize that the subject was not perhaps so simple 
as Sir Cecil would have them believe. He would have liked to have heard 
more on what the Bank of England would have done if it had had freedom 


to act during recent years. Our American friends had been most generous ` 


in the help they had given us, but he sometimes wondered if their financial 
and economic-policy had not made it rather Sn for us to stand on our 
own feet. 

'He suggested that the lesson for all was the need for more work and 
especially more productive work: It was unfortunate perhaps that we 


.. had shortened’ the normal working week before we had really got out of 
our difficulties. We had been told that increased production per mar. 
hour would compensate for it but this had not happened. We ofter . 


heard people say that over-full employment was liable to have a demoraliz- 


ing effect on operatives ; but if this was true it was equally true that over 


full order books were liable to have much the same effect on employers. 
. Jf only.the mass of the population would stop complaining about high 
prices and realize that the value of their money had decreased and was 
still. decreasing, they might be more willing to face the hard work, sacrifices 
and temporary discomforts ны to place our economy on a sound 
basis. 
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ыи үлен FIVE YEARS 


ÊT A JOINT MEETING E the. Over Seas League held аё. ОУ: 
House on Thursday, 6th ' December, 1951, with Mr. H. V. Hócson, ч. 
Editor of the Sunda). Times presiding, Mr. М. R. Masani, мг. (India, | 
gave an address on "India: the next five years? as и in the 
ASIATIC REVIEW for. : Тапшагу,.. (рр. 47—52). 4 
The CHAIRMAN ‘said ‘that he had the. greatest. pleasure in ніне 
Mr. Masani who had. ‘arrived from America: only jüst in time to meet 
c few of them for lunca shortly béfore the meeting. .Mr. Masani was а very 
cid friend and he-had. watched with the keenest interest how hé had come ; 
(о be опе of the outstanding meri of:his generation in India: · His pol tica: 


career appeared to have undergone some vicissitudes but. if.a’ man'adkered . 


о his principles very óften parties and events changed while he stood still. 
Since the War, Mr. Masani: was for.a while Indian Ambassador in Brazil; 
Le returned to: ‘India to resume politics and -become a member’ о> the 
Dwer House at ^DelH. . He had. retained his connéction with the этед: 
trm of Tata in which he now held a high executive position as lead cf ће. 
Public Relations and Personnel Department." He had'a great faih in. 
cemocracy - and that would-be the thread of his. address.. What "v 
п India now might b= fateful for уз їп the world. . | 


- 


CONSERVATISM | OF THE: WORKER ` n 


After the кеше Tord: Persiic-Lawvixence thought. that. Mr. Masani 
3ad.shown great’ breadth of view, great judgment and gréat wisdom in 
ill that.he said. Hé would single out two points, not. by way of criticism ^ . 
эи by way of illustration of what had been said. He remembered very. 
_vell-a man, who Wished to:do à great deal more to benéfit the рэорів 
han had: ever been done before. ; The man to whom.he was talking asked 
-vho would pay.for-it and he said. that it would. be paid for by the State. 
That.was the problem, in slightly different words, that the lecturer had ' 
oropoünded. : If all this vast: additional. capital which. was essential to 
ndia was to be available Who..was to pay'for it? When it was saic that 


t was paid for by the foreigner the dilemma seemed to have been еѕсарес, `` 


эш it was not; unless it-was going to Бе suggested that a large number cf 
‘oreigners would give thanks for the opportunity.. One had to come-bacx 
o the question of the return which India‘was to make for this àid. Whet 
nancial strings would be: attached ? ' Unless they could be put. in :erms 
which India could meet there was no escape from the dilemma of déciding 
who was › going to ра іп India for the ae which had to be ые. 
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He did not think any Englishman who had been in India had failed to . 
see one of the great difficulties. It was a difficulty which had affected 
.this country and which Russia had had when it adopted the industrial 
revolution to which the lecturer referred. There was a natural conservat- 
ism about an ordinary human being ; he said what his father did and the 
way he did it was the way he wanted it for all time,—he and his children 
and his children's children, and: there was immense opposition to change. 
Ihe opposition to the use of machines in this country. was overcome by 
very harsh methods. The employing classes of those days were ruthless 
with the workers and by reducing them to absolute poverty they beat down 
the conservatism. Russia had done the same thing. He-was quite sure 
in Russia there was the same opposition to thé introduction of machinery 
that there was-in England, and Russia beat it down by an all-powerful - 
Government: that took the individual “ by the scruff of the neck ” and 
said, “ Unless you will adopt new methods you go to Siberia." 


The problem he saw confronting India: was that in India there was |. 


` almost a double dose of that conservatism and opposition to new methods: 

To take an.examplé, when he first visited India the house was cooled by 
. two boys with two little tins taking water out of a barrel and throwing it 
in the air and if it was suggested that there was: a better way of doing it 
they would have been horrified. When Mr. Nehru took over the Govern- 
ment he said “ You are laying down а burden and I am picking it: up," 
and that was profoundly true. The British as foreigners could not make 
the changes in individual personal customs which were so essential to 
change over from the old-fashioned methods of doing things to the more 
. modern methods. Now that India was master іп its own house and was 
not subject to any foreigner and nothing could be said to be the work of. 
the foreigner, could the change be made of inducing the workers to pro- 
duce in the new methods ?. 

He addressed this query particularly to the lecturer because of his 
prominent place in the Tata organization. ' He imagined that the firm 
` had to a very large extent overcome this obstacle. It seemed to him that 
whoever was going to promote the greater industrialization of India would 
have to take a lesson particularly from Mr.-Masani and that the lesson · 
learned in Tatas would have to be learned all over India or else the financial 
operations would not produce what it was necessary to produce to enable 

the Indian people to lift themselves by their own Ld 


CONGRESS MISTAKES 


Mr. J. CHINNA Dural said that the talk to which they had just listened 
was one of the most’constructivée on India he had heard. If there were 
in India нү а few more Mr. Másanis she. would be a nation able to 
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dea great deal of 4 to herself and to thè rest of the would Wha: he 
wanted to see in India was a spirit of toleration. towards men who held 
views similar to those of Mr, Masani. 

At the moment and for some time. the Congress Party had been the ` 
pzrty. ^ There were others which were quite negligible and the Congress 
Party had developed the habit of looking at itsslf as the sort of party . 
waich would refuse to take orders from anybody. Opposition must 
not exist and when it. came to power where it should.have been tole-ant 
tc others it looked after the-interests of Party first and the rest afterwards. 
Much. had. been heard about nepotism but tbe political leaders. the | 
Congressmen, had been looking out for their own kith and kin. This : 
was not worthy of a great country like India. That Was his criticism of |. 
the Congress Government, to-day.:, 

‘It was a sovereign independent: republic, but ` many essentials to maže it 
a nation were lacking. At one time he thought the powerful presence 
aad magnetic influence of-Mr. Gandhi would weld India into a nation. ` 
What seemed to give a unity of thought and purpose to India was the 
political pressure against Britain whipped by a high sense of nationalism - 
ала Congress.propaganda. Another thing that brought people together : 
vas the English language. ‘Now Mr. Gandhi was no more and the English 
lenguage was being displaced, what was going to unite India into a nation? . 
This question worried him very much indeed. In addition, political 
parties galore were springing up and with social and economic con ditions 
as they were it seemed to him that the outlook іст the next few years was 
а rather gloomy one. °° 

Mr. Nehru prided himself on having enhanced the prestige of India .. 
vith his foreign policy. That was’ open to question. . There were 
scarving millions wanting food, they wanted assistance from America, 
{леу wanted British ships, and Nehru was askirg for sovereignty ir the. 
East disregarding the fact that things which. were wanted in India might -. 
rot arrivé there.. When ‘he wanted both techrical and economic aid, 
a least Mr. Nehru should be restrained in his. utterances in ‘thé matter . 
сї foreign. policy so that he was not seen to be associating with -ether 
Eussia or China. Не had been seen,too much in the. company of ше: : 
countries to be regarded as ш to He ш Nations. 


” 


Mr. H. S; L. POLAK wished to pay a. compliment to ‘the speaker fo- the 
brilliant, survey he had given in which he showed the importance о>. - the, 
zssociation . of an old consérvatism on the right lines with a moderr. 
revolutionary movement, also on right lines: Tae two had to be lirked 
they both had to be creative and not destrüctive. He thought a little 
nore sue might. have > been laid upon the ЧЕ of a revoluticnary 
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и sentiment in India for mund а long (nd т was said that the caste system. 
"was very.real. When he first went.to India one of the things which struck : 
him. with. great surprise was to see a shop where they were selling leather 
. goods and the owners were South Indiar Brahmins. : If that was not a. 


breakdown of caste rigidity he did not know what was. Who could have 


.. imagined that one of the builders of the Constitution, one of the important 


men of India, a man who until very recently- held the office of Minister 


„of Justice in the present Government, was an outcaste. . These revolu- ' 
. tionary movements had been: going. on for quite a time; they should be. 


and could be encouraged' and it should be the creative side of revolution- 


>. ism which should: be emphasised, rather than the destructive side.. | 
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THE. ‘RAPID ааа: POPULATION 


Mr. A. MULLICK said that, as a Muslim: missionary ће had not much to. 
do with politics but there was а point on which he differed from Mr: 
Masani—that relating. to human: fertility. Еуегу man апа woman һай . 


| divinity. within them and: if they. when’ married averted reproducing . 
: 7 themselves they were losing part of their divinity. . There was great space, 
. in the world.in which to live and he only believed in birth control when it 


was.‘best for the health. . He Фа not beliéve that theré.was ап economic 
problem. It, was their duty to educate the people and make them good 
human beings, so. that if there were more human beings, there would be 


more goodness. . | TIN OM , DE 


Mrs. RAO said that she was a social worker in ТТ апа thought it 


К would be wrong for her not to reply.to some of the comments which had 
been made: It was not true that Indian people would play about with a 

' little water and not want-machinery. As long as others were not dying of 
мапі because of the introduction of machinery, the people. would welcome 
oe machinery: . They did not want to live in idleness and not work-properly.. 

2. They all wanted to work, and if they worked India would be all right. | 


Lord. HAILEY said that there. Was nothing abriormal about the increase 
-of population in India. Не lately received a copy.of a book by a Brazilian: 


_ Scientist who proved to his own satisfaction and to the satisfaction оҒ-а 


large number of scientific people'that fertility wás one of the by-products of 


" under- nourishment.. Under-nourishment : and - fertility ' always ; went ` 


together. If that was true, and the scientific world. accepted it, it would 
be a little easier for Mr.. Masani to join these two products a 
more nourishment, greater productivity. and less fertility.. | 

At these meetings the best thing to do was not to give their own views 
but to utilize the talents and Sovied of. DEUM like Mr.. Masani. 
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№ ost of them. had' been: лісі T the fact tha: up to a few years ago 
czpital seemed to be forthcoming in India at'an increasing rate. He ` 
uaderstood that that had now: ceased. Could Mr. Masani say whezher 
there was any chance of an early. revival of that provision of capital 
from domestic sources? Obviously, India had to-depend in the future: 
03 the receipt of external capital from State soarces or private sources: 
Бай the announcement of a policy of nationalization in India mace it 
wore difficult or not? It was true that that dad ned been recalled but 
small it was upheld by many. 7 
. Thirdly, had the rezent vast е in TT азтагіап system of Irdia, 
tLe abolition of the landlord system, the confiscation of landed estates, 

been bad for the Ji of capial ? | 


INDIA' S OWN DEVELOPMENT WORK 


Mr. MASANI, | in € said that A had found the discussion most ' 
helpful and enlightening. Не was in the happy oosition: of agreeing with - 
a most everything thai had been said, апа he was very flattered that such 
a wealth of talent had. been represented among the participants. | 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence's reference to the question of foreign caoital . 
ала foreign aid тай» him feel һе һай not made himself clear. Any 
country which wanted others to help. it must help itself. It was nct so 
much a question of giving as of helping an under-developed country. 
Eroper emphasis must be laid on what India must do herself. He would 
Ike to say that he did not make a plea for others to put their hands in 
taeir pockets in a spirit of altruism. ~ Не had in mind that it was an act 
cf enlightened self-iri-erest. to help someone placed as were the urder- 
ceveloped countries. The world could not be prosperous or health» for 
long if India and otter parts of the world wer allowed to sink tc the 
]:vel of a festering sore. He would suggest tha: it was up to the people’ 
cf America, Canada end even Great Britain to ғо short of things so that 
some of the sharp irequalities, some of the vest gulf which: separated - 
the standard of life ir- America from that of Asia should be bridgec. In 
іле interést of world order which it was: hoped would be achieved oat o. 
this chaos there was n2ed for partnership, for give andtake. _ 

Maybe India could .contribute ` some intangible’ values. . Many | 
americans felt that India had a contribution- to make in a cultural or 
spiritual way. The Five Year Plan had a paragraph to which he would. : 
craw attention : *. .. it is obvious that certain assurances and guarantees 
rust be forthcoming.” ‘These guarantees and assurances are listed in 
tae plan, firstly as a fair system of taxation, and aa assurance of reascmable 
eEturns. A guarantee for the transfer of profits ~o the country from which 
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the capital had come was а guarantee against nationalization. Не, 
thought the spirit-of that assurance was good ; he believed it was a step 
in the right direction, and he was aware that foreign capital did not take 
the view that.it was adequate. Perhaps they should go further in giving 
the guarantees and assurances which would attract foreign capital. A 
distinguished Indian professor had pleaded for his country to go through a 
psychological revolution on this matter of foreign aid so that the other 
side would realize that it was worth while to give to India. They were 
only starting to change their attitude to this problem; they had to go much 
further before they could hope to attract е amounts. 


PROFIT SHARING IN ТАТА. 
Не agreed with Mrs. Rao in-what she said about machinery. Нг 
did not believe the people would refuse to change their habits. Ther2 
was conservatism in India but there was also native wit and intelligenc2 


^ and a readiness to accept a more profitable way. of functioning. The: 
peasantry did not turn away from, new advances -quite as did other . ~ 


peasantry. Тһе experience was that given new tools and machinery 
the worker responded. The-goods produced in the Tata factories showed 
that the Indian worker could turn out the stuff. Tata steel during the 
war was sold at rates better than anything in the world in spite of the 
fact that Tata had a large labour force that was not quite essential. The 
Workers would receive a better wage if some were laid off, but it was a 
long-term process of giving good wages, of profit sharing, so that to-dav 
36 per cent of the profits of the firm were given back to labour in the form 
of profit-sharing bonuses. Through these methods the firm had induced 
labour to be reasonable and forthcoming and the labour force was being 
reduced to something more reasonable although even then it would be 
in excess of what an American firm would employ. One could no: 
expect a quick response, or the kind of.response one liked to see, but a 
sound enlightened: policy of labour relations would and did pay in the 
long run. 

In reply to Mr. Chinna Durai, he agreed that there was a lack of toler- 
ance in certain quarters at.the top, but nepotism and intolerance at the 
top were a reflection of the common people.. ‚Оле. expected more from ` 
one's leaders, but it was his experience, that the Government reflectec 
the standards of the people апа опе could not hope to have a differént 
kind of government from what the people threw up. Не did, however. 
share Mr. Chinna Durars impatience with these defects. He was a 
member of Congress and he would say that,Congress was still a very 
broad coalition, it was something like the American Democratic Party. 
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| it stretchëd far ‘from. left to ight. "Many people: of different kind: of 
thinking belonged to the Indian National Congress, but it was increasingly . 
b:coming a party and.when that process went further more and more . 
would be squeezed out. It had not gone very far as-yet and it was possible’ `.. 
fcr people who differed quite substantially wita the Congress movement ·. 
tc remain within it and function,, It was a measure of the virility of 
Congress, that it could. include’ certain wide diffe-erices of opinion wKhin. > 
its ranks and he welcomed that as one who did not agree a many of 
tLe policies pursued by the Indian Government. , ` 

Mr. Polak made a contribution. with which hà could not agree more. 
Fe would not yield to the temptation of enterimg into discussion about 
trth control, but the divinity.to be produced should be based on quality 
aad not quantity. ‘Mrs. Rao was right in sayimg that there were. urges 
in'the Indian people which would perhaps overcome the conservatism > 
which was a characteristic of the country. He was interested to l2arn. 
fom Lord Hailey about the. book of the Brazilian. scientist, he would like 
t» read it. 


THE: INVESTMENT. MARKET 
Lord Hailey asked (ie deu why Ші capital - was shy, K 
whether agrarian reforms had anything to do with it, and whether nazion- 
elization policies had something to do with the shyness of foreign capital. 
These were all leading questions and he was inclined to say “ Yes” tc 
ell of them: . There was a certain amount of styness on the part о the ` 
iwestor. Unkind critics had called it a “ strike of capital" ; there was 
x o deliberate strike but there was. great fear of insecurity on the part oF 
Ше investor. A firm like his own was unabl2 to raise the capital in 
.whe market which it might in better times have done.” There.was по 
«оцы that one of the factors was that of State policy. Ever since the 
947.budget a tremendous sense of insecurity had beset the investor, 
arge and small, and nothing had allayed it. It was not only the taxation 
»olicy but the talk of nationalizatiori and the. way people were, talked 
about. There were. growing criticisms of Mr. Nehru’ 5 foreign, policy 
zut most of them were based оп ideological opposition ; vested interests 
aad nothing to.do with it: ` The victims of this kind of war were sh» and 
` jervous, in spite of n assurance that there would not be any national 
.zation for ten years. ^ -Those- who invested money -or "under wrote 
ndustrial projects knew that ten years was not very long, it took ten years 
со make profits. · It:was not unusual for enterprises not.to pay dividends | 
“ог ten. years, and so-lóng as this kind of talk went on this shyness would 
iemain. One should. take risks, he was glad that British business in 
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India had not got as ses as it p have done. E the abolition cf 
the landlords and.the removal of the Princes ftom control of their states | 
- һай adversely affected the investment market. . 

· Taking a long time view the abolition of the feudal system would help 
“Тһе capitalist system. The.efficient production of raw materials and food 
which he believed would come through a-system of peasant proprietorship 
would: strengthen the industrial basis ofthe country. He would not say 
that he was against the abolition of landlordism; it was a price to be paid 
for rationalizing the industrial structure. The factors which were making 
Indian investors $hy were making foreign investors shy also. Dr. Matthai 
said that foreign capital would encourage the Indian investor and there 
was something to be said for that. If Indian investors saw people from | 
abroad coming іп and showing an amount of confidence in the country’ S 
‘stability, it would give a fillip to those HAGA were Hoeng off in their, 
own country. - l | 


Sir FRANCIS’ jo moved a Белу vote of thanks to Mr. Masani for — 
his lecture and to Mr. Hodson for.taking the chair. Most of the speakers 
paid a-tribute to Mr: Masani’s brilliant-address. Most of them could’ 
not but be aware of their-many faults and. sins but there was one thing - 
on which they could congratulate themselves, and that was that the. 
long British association with India had produced in the Indian people 
a tremendous love for the kind of Government known as democracy. 
All had a vital interest in the maintenance and expansion of that democracy 
in Asia. It was the greatest work which. this country had. done and it 
was tremendously encouraging that thé new democracy of India. pro- 
` duced men:of the stamp of Mr. Masani. І they could only get such men 
they need have no fear that the démocracy of India would overcome its 
difficulties if not in the next five years at least in the not too distant future. 
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THE INDIAN. GENERAL. ELECTION “AND AFTER | 


2T 


By Miss ELA SEN. 


(Late. Président of- the Indian Journalists? “Association, Great Britzin) 
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WHEN INDIA, ATTAINED ‘her independence: ‘she 1ай проп а vital апа: | 
colossal experiment. in. western ‘democratic methods—this was іо give. . 
universal adult suffrage to 176. 6. million voters; of whom:75 per cent аге 
illiterate. It has been а courageous experiment in democratic princizles, | 
because. there was .considerable controversy. as to whether an illiterate. - 
population would. Бе able to fully. understand its, civic. responsibil ties. | 
The.question is not merely academic, but extremely ‘relevant, since the" 
idea. of universal adult suffrage is that the voicé of the nation should be’. 
heard. But would the illiterate masses know -how to. utilize their: votes 


judiciously, or would they fall prey:to malpractices ? This was an exciting . | 


experience for us all,.for Britain ‘during her long rule.had not dared tc 
launch upon a ‘human. ‘project. of such magnitude, though. she had Dehinc . 
her years of experience -in enfranthisement. . Many critics would say. 

that it suited Britain not to do: so, but.I am not here to discuss that-asoect ^. 
and the: fact remains. that qualifications . for franchiss in the pre- 

independencé era was very limited. It was: confined to (а) ownecs ог. 
property and (b) hólders of university degrees; When one realises the’. 
extent of. poverty in India where one person. іп every four must. 80 hungry - 
if general màlrutrition і is. to- be countered, and.the burden of-85 per cen- 
illiteracy, as it was then, it is not to be wondéred that under.these con- 
ditions the. electorate i in 1946 was only. 41.6 millions, out of. whick only . 


6.67 millions were women, _ Whereas to- day out of- the: 176. 6 millions Ж. 


9 . 


almost half аге WOmenz . ++ 


Pus SECRET BALLOT: 


Under the сайа КҮНІ it was only a iliis that Was fepreser: ted— 
what is known as the intelligentsia. To- day:we have the amazing spectacle 
of a parliamentary: system similar to that of Great’ Britain, undérstodd , 
Бу a handful of tlie intelligéntsia, but one which has been open to the whole: 
: adult. population,’ many: of ‘whom: аге still living under .semi- feudel and 
semi-colónial conditions; Had Britain not left in a fanfare of friendship 
the. old: system. woüld: probably have been revised: . The fact. is that the ` 
educated Indian: Knows.no other: “To be able to participate in the onl: 
democratic system. he knows, he. has to. contend with the difficulties of а 
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secret ballot—and how this has been solved because of the illiteracy of 
the voters gives credit to ingenuity as well as to forethought. 

A sign system was evolved whereby candidates and parties could be 
identified—for instance the Congress Party was represented by two bulls 
in yoke, the Socialist Party by a tree for its identification ; the Communist 
Party by a sickle and ears of corn. There were fourteen sions for fourteen 
- contesting all-India groups; and eleven others involving local splinter 
parties. Тһе task of the voter was formidable but was he equal to it? 
In most places at least 50 per cent of the electorate went to the polls, 
in the larger constituencies about 75 per cent did so, while in Madras and 
the South there was 80 per cent exercise of the franchise. | This in itself 
shows that the population was not in any way apathetic, but widely 
interested in the role which it had to play. For the first time in India’s 
modern history the importance of the individual had been emphasized. 
Each. person was, important, he or she was relevant to the situation, and 
when one experiences this for the first time the feeling is exalting—for 
he or she feels : “ I am a citizen, exercising my primary rights. I stand 
at the base of the electoral pyramid.” | 


о 


UNAVOIDABLE COMPLICATIONS 


Peika the illiterate Indian voter does not express jt in quite these. 
words, but in spite of his illiteracy he is not politically ünconscious for 
he has been an integral part of the nationalist struggle for independence. 
Though the average Indian has been brought up on the tradition of 
Gandhi and Nehru, he has in many cases not allowed this to woo him away 
from facts. Тһе utilization of the vote has been judicious and not given 
slavishly to the Congress because of its past records. For this credit 
must go to the electorate, which without any previous experience was able 
to understand its responsibilities. 

These elections in India are more complicated than either those held 
in Britain or those that were formerly held in India. Тһе electorate . 
_ forming the base of the electoral pyramid is formidable in number, and 
these directly elect to the State Assemblies as well as to the House of the 
People or the Lower House of.Parliament. Both elections take place 
simultaneously, that is each voter exercises his double right at the same 
time—there are of course different ballot papers апа” different ballot 
boxes.: There are 500 seats in Parliament, thus each member roughly 
represents 500,000 to 750,000 persons. Thereafter follows the indirect 
election to the Council of State in the Central Legislature which has 
250 members and the Legislative Councils in some of the larger states— 
that is the upper houses. The final election is that of the President, 
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| dstermined ‘by an electoral college composed. of. elécted | neue of 
parliament. and the state assemblies. . Thus it will be seen.that for the 


p-anners and the Government. it was s indeed a forthidable Pec 


2 DIFFICULTIES. OVERCOME: 

One of the main ee was the preparation: ‘of -he Дог rolls, and it | 
required а tremendous amount of initiative, persuasion апа energy on 
tae part of the official, before the villager would allow himself to: be re- 
g:stered:' In fact three million women refused to be enrolled—the reason? 
Who knows ? Мау; bé some. old. memory of pclice terror, or because it 
Бай not been done in the days: of.their grand-mothers and mothers, ‘or 
jast because it was not comme il faut. :Anothes practical difficulty wae . 
paper .shortage anid the training of efficient personnel. “Бог instance 
€20 million. ballot papers had to be printed ; and as for personnel. 5€,00C. 
presiding. ‘officers, 280,000 clerks and 224, 000 rolicé had’ Been specially | 
trained to handle the elections. But even this number was quite in- 
eufficient and they had to tour the various areas in rotation." 

It was these.genuine problems which continued to: delay: Ше Ee 0e | 
zIthough there were тпапу- people who thought that the Congress Party ` 
"zas afraid to go.to the polis‘and was deliberately engineering the post- . 
ponement. А British friend of imine,.who had once-held ап impo-tan-. 

‘post in Delhi; asked-me whether, the Indian Government was not being 
г little. Fáscist in refusing to hold the elections м hich were overdue. Thi: 


feel. was rather an. unfair’ commentary. оп: Mr: Néhru's. Government" i 


Эш it 1s quite certain that J awaharlal Nehru too« advantage of the respit? 
"о considerably tighten ` up thë Congress Party. and Бу assuming thz 
eadership. .The present victory ‘of the. Congress has: been won by hb |, 
:fforts, for the: party. has" been discredited.in many places and-all casses. 

ЭЁ people had «become disgruntled and. disillusioned: . The opportune 
assumption -of leadership Әу Nehru prevented any further. deterioration 
|» Congress i influence. . | os 5; | | 
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ne: "ELECTIONS 


“Тһе таах election has one or two peculiar. feetures m its own. Usually, 
as іп this country, elections are held simultaneously throughout the nation; 
but in India they had: to be staggered and spread over a. period of three : 


months for Various reasons.. Climatic conditions have- had to.be сою- ' < 


. sidered. For instance in the north, in Himácha: Pradesh, the polling hed 
to be finished by the end of October, as the tracks (о and.from riumerous ` 
. villages would have been Prey well inaccessible thereafter’ until the pons 
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: Secondly, iheni is no aie in ‘India which p cin. administrative "a 


.:. resources to:be able to conduct, and finish polling in a single day ; in fact `- 


many would take days to cover all the sections. The third reason was ` 
са very vital- one; ‘that at no place: should pólling commence where it. 
interfered with the cropping season. On the one hand it соша not Ве”. 
expected that the peasant. would leave his fields to ‘register his vote ; . 
moreover his absence might aggravate thefood situation. As the maj jority 
of the audience is fully aware; the seasons for agriculture àre broadly tke 
same in all parts of India, but they vary locally by a week or weeks, and _. 
therefore it was necessary to take.this into account before laying down any ` 
arbitrary rules. "Thus it will be seen that.the task of the planners was. . 
none too easy, but one that has. ‘been “efficiently analysed and carefully . 
' studied, so ав to give the people; every opportunity:to be able to- exercise ` : 
their fundamental. rights. То further facilitate this each polling boot’ . ‘ 
. was required to serve only’ 1,000. persons, and'so that there. Should Бе 
neither intimidation:1 nor influence no meetings were allowed. on pens 
day within .100. yards of the tooth. ^ ^. 
. Further, the providing ОЁ conveyance for voters ` was а. ап Е s 
. eral offence; therefore no polling station was béyond.a radius of three ” E 
miles from. the constituency making it possible for.pedestrians to get: .- 


EX ier 


' there and back with ease. ;"This was essential where'the majority would > 


inevitably ‘have to. walk. I give these instances as a proof of the Govern- ` 
ment’s, desire-that thé -elections Should be. made as easy as possible. for ` 
. everybody, thus enabling them to register | a very teal expression of their: 
wishes.‘ Those who have had some experience of adniinistrative work: ‘in. 
India will- be able-to realize how difficult the pr éliminary. е 
"must have been. — the e people have- co- И to the n 


RAISING : THE STANDARD OF LIVING: 


The main issues oe the шы were ae Pre in BER had Der | 
simplified. by it forthe parties—it was the-basic question. of food, of freedom— `- 
freedom from want and fear, which are.the minimum requirements of. > 
Man. This was the main. plank in the electioneering programme of all. .- 
parties; The standard of living had been falling long before (һе. Congress, ie 


“а came into power; but we expected that things would improve'when Britain‘. ~ 


left. They have not doné so, although it carinot be emphasized too often . 


-` that though economy was so near the, edge the country had been saved ` 


- from famine by the diligence and the foresight. of the Government.” But | 
Мг. Nehru had said that by 1952 India would-be self-sufficient—and as.. 

— "she-was not, the electorate felt that it had every right to demand an econo- : 

mic safeguard под any, Government which it Bu into power  Inevitábly ` ` 
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Inked with food is the problem of production, thus this became the second 


і це for the candidates With relation to land legislation. For more chan . 


two centuries the Indian peasant has suffered under feudal landlords and 


tacir intermediaries, and has been reduced. to a general condition of ~. 


landlessness and’ overburdened with debt. . Now ‘they are-calling for 
hnd nationalization and.the abolition of landlordism, and each and every 
party has committed themselves to this, . Indeed. the present Government 
. rnade-this one of its credentials for seeking re-elec-ion. d 


NOVELTIES OF PROPAGANDA* | 


The candidates by. their various partisan papers could reach only zbout 


22 per cent óf.the population out of this vast electorate; Radio із not 
ufficiently developed to be of any substantial value. Therefore new - 


deas for canvassing and propaganda had to be thought out—and some 
were indeed novel. The old pigeon post carrying placards was very popular 
while in some states the gaunt and -ascetic-looking camel seemed rather 
shamefaced as-it carried huge placards exhibitiag man’s egoism. through 
ihe streets. Kite flying, as most of you know. is one of young India’s 
favourite pastimes, and kites.were also utilized to carry election symbols . 
and slogans. Placards, sandwichmen, and posters оп public trarsport 
were among.the more usual methods. More value attached to the open 
‘air meetings for the. spoken word is second im importance only to the 
written word. ' Probably it-is also truer of India than anywhere els? that 


elections are won on the doorsteps, for without rouse to house canvassing 
it would not have been possible to contact moze than 25 per cent »f the 


% 


voters. The task was not easy where, public transport barely exists, : 


where thére are only foot tracks and bullock cart conveyance, where 
there is danger of contracting malaria, blackwater fever and other diseases. 
But it is apparent that the importance and value of а voter educated :п 


his civic duties was not lost upon the candidaies. They vied with each | 


other to accomplish his education. 


POSITION OF. THE PARTIES. «^^ 


The number of parties participating in the-e.ection 1 rather con-using, 
 andthere was the mark of individuality judging from the number of indepen- 
dent candidates. . On their‘own most of the parties are of local impcrtance. 
only, but as allies they have the power of hoiding the balance and this 
has. become very obvious in Madras where the Congress holds 13¢ seats, 
the Communists and its allies 53, the K.M.P.P. 33, Independents 56. 
But there are actually five major parties who have to be consider ed on 
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ап all-India basis, and their position as they prepared for election vis-a-vis 
their actual successes or failures is most interesting. The Congress Party 
.Which has contested all the.3,772 seats to Parliament and the State | 
' Assemblies, having been the spearhead of the national liberation move- 
ment, has the largest followin g. Itscredit, as the party of the old stalwarts 
of nationalism has been pretty -high—but.as Mr. Nehru ‘once candidly 
admitted it.has been drawing on its capital since 1947, while adding 
. nothing to it. In fact in many parts of India by. the ambition and cor- 
ruption of its members, it has brought disillusionment. 


POSITION OF THE CONGRESS 
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: I have been reared in the tradition of the Congress, and Ican see | 
what. has happened to it. `A great many of these people spent a lifetime 
of frustration, their youth when they should have been. piling up achieve- 
ments was spent in and out of prisons ; they suffered, they fought, butal · 


their victories were due to the one ambition, the prosperity of the people . . 


once colonialism was ended: We believed in it and in those who said it, 
we supported them and as many are still doing by voting the party to a 
majority. But their struggle and the middle-class outlook of those who . 
attained responsible positions were their greatest enemy—once the root 
casue of colonialism, the British Raj was removed. That which stared them - 
іп the face was a class struggle. For this they were unequal because of 
their own outlook, since the old alliance between the intelligentsia. and 
the common people to fight Britain was not based on a classless society. 
‚ And one knows how easy it is to revert to type, - 2 к 
Had Britain not left peacefully and with every goodwill, had there been 
a bloody revolution instead of a bloodless. one, then perhaps other leaders, | 
better-able to cope with the problems of the people would have risen. 
But that did not happen, and in fear of a class war the progressive Congress ` 
sometimes sought alliances other than the conimon people—and there 
were many who were only too anxious to jump on the bandwagon. Thus 
two classes of Congress politicians—the. opportunists and the genuine 


patriots, who through frustration were tired of struggle and wanted a little — 


test, and a little comfort —combined to betray what had béen the clear 
aims of that party. Also the Congress leaders were old, and they could . 


think only with the outlook of their generation. They were blind to the | - 


fact that a new generation had in the meantime grown up. | 

lhis created disgust not only in the Left Wing camps but among. 
genuine Gandhi-ite Congressmen. ‘There was great mental distress апа 
they felt that, smothered in red plush and gold braid, the ideals of Gandhi. 
120 2 ANE 


| мге крыше lost. They \ were 5 believers і in. the old tradition of village re- ” 

pablics which Garidhi had fostered, and they could ‘not: bear the thorght ` ` 
that so far there had not been sufficient alleviation of the people’s distress. 
. Taerefore the fiery-eyed, hollow-cheéked Acharya Kripalani . broke 
` avay. with a small ‘section: of е апа -ormed the K.M.P. 44 — 
tc give reality to Gandhi’s ideals. | "d 


SOCIALISTS: ы (COMMUNISTS 


Earlier in ear five-year -— the Socal had broken awa y on . 
questions of home and foreign policy, and the élections found them con- . 
testing 1,500 seats. Their policy is uniformly. anti-Soviet and énti- 
American. «Their programme on home affairs is little different to that. 
c= the Congress, a little: more vigorous-and: vociferous. The Socialists. 
vould like to initiate.a “ Welfare State ” as the Labour Government did... 
in Britain. But like all social democratic movements they too have had. - 
tieir left wing split, led by the Moscow-returned Aruna Asaf-Ali, wife - 
cf the veteran right wine Congress leader, Asaf Ali, now Governcr of | 
Grissa. | 

But the Congress Government. has - .never been really аван of ‘he ! 
Socialists as a possible danger, and their political judgment was very right ` 

z3 the election results- have proved. They were however afraid of the - 
Cou Party, who were extremely well orgarized as a result of having 
Есеп legalized during the war, and they had taken full advantage of this tc 
create a good following. : Therefore this party came in for close attertior: 
fom the mornient: Congress took over power. In many states it was 
ceclared illegal and forced, underground. *A severe check. was kext. ог” 
ell sympathizers. But with the death of Sardar Vallabhhai Patel, Home . 
Minister, and an implacable enemy of. Commun:sm, these measures were . 
relaxed and, due to several. constitutional victor-es in the. law courts, the .- 
Communist Party was gradually allowed to work openly. Ав a resul 
£ has contested 500:seats, some-with the Left Wing Socialists and othe- 
zllied parties and others on its own “ ticket ” 

The fifth important group, the Hindu Maliasabha, is.to my. mud the 
most dangerous, it is established on the principke of religious orthedoxy. 
-nd has a.considerable following among the upper middle-classes im. 
arban areas, Its seeks to resuscitate a type of Hindu Fascism, which wil — 
aot only reinstate all the old repressive distinctions of caste and creed 
*hich the Congress constitutionally abolished waen they achieved power 
»ut under their supremacy India could not remain a secular state: This - 
. would certainly be disastrous: for the forty · million. Muslims wko аге 
тап citizens. е 
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ІНЕ BROAD RESULTS 


The election eiiis have екі exciting ДЕ opens with regard : 
to these various parties. Тһе Congress has come out with an overall 
majority, but. the seats of the mighty have been shaken, and wherever 
the Government hàs shown ariy disregard fof the needs of the nation, 
wherever corruption has been widespread, the people have reacted with an 
unanticipated forcefulness. Some Ministers have been defeated—for - 
example in Madras and West Bengal. .In general (һе Hindu Mahasabha 
‘has failed to make much impression except in parts of West Bengal because 
of the great prestige of their leader there. This is in itself an extremely 
healthy sign that the people have abandoned the arid waste of 
‚ communalism for a constructive role. 
^. The surprise has been the emergence. of the Communist Bá as the 
| second largest party, in spite of the fact that-it had very little time for 
| electionéering: · The southern states showed the biggest Communist B 
returns particularly in the: Telengana area of Hyderabad where Mr. 
Nehru had actually challenged the Communist leadership to prove their ` 
'popularity with the people. Their gains are pretty substantial also in 
. West Bengal as well and there is a fair number iti the House of the People. 
The Socialists havé ‘come out very badly in their censtituencies ; in . 
. Bombay where they hoped for substantial gains they were able to get only 
© eight seats. -Their greatest victory: was over Bombay's Home Minister 

: who lost his-seat to his young nepliew. Bombay has turned out to be one 
of Congress strongholds, mainly because the Socialists refused an alliance 
with the Communists апа: thus the contest became three-cornered. The 
| ‘majority’ of the Congress viCtories here were on the split vote. The 
.К.М.Р.Р. with its slender resources has been extremely successful and оле. 


. 18 surprised at the number of independents who have been elected. The | | 


- K.M.P.P. victories, in some areas with. the help of other parties, have 
-also perplexed many Congressmen, against whom it has put up candidates. 
Thus the new Parliament will have a decided Congress majority, but there 
will-be a.pretty strong opposition which will not always allow the ` majority 


| `, party to have its way unchallenged.. But the-most piquant situation will . 


develop in the various state assemblies; in Madras and Cochin-Travancore 


| .for instance where the Congress will be unable to form.a government or 


its own and Where in any case the Cominunist opposition is formidable 
enough to.attempt to stop, апу; legislature it does not think compatible. 
with: the interests it represents. | 

. Where. does one. go from here, is the next pertinent question ? ^ The 
task of the Congress will be most difficult. Mr. Nehru will most certainly . 
- remain Prime Minister ánd he will have to: try and make his home and 
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fereign policiés лат а little more. .He ‘has down great integrity алд. 
freedom from. bias so.far in his foreign policy:; he has develope? an 
independent line of neutrality for India in U.N.2.; and he does not m 
any unfriendly actions from any Of his neighbours. : His task will be 
Eome-—to raise the standard.of living should be his primary Da 
for his danger is not from'outside but from inside; unless һе сап 330W ,. 
tie people who put. him back: into power what һе is prepared. to dz for. н 
tem. | , A 
The Commune Party jus no Сн йр оғ ара ромет ЫЕ its 
influence is growing, as it must grow when, the conditions of the people are : 
. reglected, and it will be Mr. "Nehru's severest: challenger unless he institutes... 
some overall measures: for creating: solvency. for the- millions. of India.: 
“Тһе threat апа fear of supersession from: the inside may make him . 
Рап closer to America than he has done before, but. there is stilla trersend-.- 
eusly anti-foreigh feeling alive- iù India: and. unless this move makes g 
substantial improvement in the economic. conditions it will not-be popular’ ; 
п fact the new Government will: for the. firsi time. have to face, severe, 
ritics, and must realize that. it: has’ a rival whose influence:t must grow ir 
t fails to implement, its. election promises. s | : = 
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Оч THE ABSENCE OF pond Pethick-Lawrence 4 was: eins: part ina. 
‘debate in the House of Lords when the: foregoing paper .was read at 
ЕЕ joint meeting with thé Over- Seas лш оп ОЕ 19th, 1952,. 
Sir FRANCIS Eo took the. Chair. ` A За” 
| іне said that Ме Sen appeared: in hs сууп name as a: ani: and, 
journalist, but in private life she was Mrs Aleck Reid... Like: папу. 
other people, having failed to be. born Scotch she did the:next best thing ` 
Бу marrying а Scotsman. ` Miss'Sen's. career as a journalist. began tefore : 
the war when-she contributed , articles to The ‘Statesman. She then. 
- developed a deeper interest in the affairs of ber country; and became the ` 
author of several books. Théte was published: іп 1938 in this écuntry ` 
her first volumé entitled Testimony ‘of India, which was a political study, 
and then from, tinie to-time. afterwards various volumes. appeared from ` 
her pen, including one called- -Darkening Days, Which: dealt with the Eengal 
famine, also a book about ‘Mahatma Gandhi, and at least.two vo.umes 
of short ‘stories. She was.now.on.thé London staff of ће. Нінаиѕісп | 
Times (New Delhi), and until the othér дау: was President of the Indiañ 
J oürnalists' Association: (Great Britain). 2 | 
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Rer Nen FRANCIS: Low”? 55 "VIEWS. 

SE olovne the jeading of the paper, the б шш said that he wished: E 

E 46 speak. only Of one:small-aspect of the elections. “Не had inquired at 

x s India House in which States Congress had failed to obtain a clear majority... 

-. over-all other parties; and it was rather: interesting to. find thát this had 

= | .OCcürred of. all places, in Orissa and. i in what was known as Pepsu (Patiala - 

- and- Eastern . Punjab States). Travancore,’ ‘Cochin: апа Madras. In: 
_ Orissa; ‘where: old feudal influences "were still strong, it appeared: that. 
‘the. former. Ruling. Princes’ ‘party «had -seéured a majority Of votes. : 
“That the Congress party did: not: Bet a majority in Pepsu was probably... г 
“due to the. fact that: this ` was “опе of ‘the’ strongholds of the Sikhs.-: 
He hoped: that at the end. when she. réplied Miss Ser would: throw - 

. Some - little ‘light ` on: this cireumstance, and also the reason for the: 

E же of the Communist vote:in Travancore and Cochin and Madras. 
‘They, all -knéw-.that part of ‘Hyderabad: was:under Communist rule for 
.Some time; and that probably explained the vote in that Statė.’ In Madras. 
the explanation might. be that the. Congress party there in the last few |. 
" years ^ "had been. divided . by г internal -disputes; The position: hac 
been. complicated, he thought, by. the. linguistic and regional differences: 
ГА the end of Ше war there was а movement to create four provinces би. 

| x ‚'-тоЁ Madras, and he was told that the Communists combined there with the-; 

о who felt strongly on. this linguistic problem, and that might. have `` 
helped. them. On the, other hand, he remembered that when he was іп... 
Madras: towards: the end -of the war. Sir Archibald Nye, then Governor, 
: told him that'the Communist propaganda i in rural areas was being handled. 
г by“ young: well educated men backed up bya number of newspapers, and.. 
they hada good target in the’ big: landlor ds to aim-at, In Travancore : 
“апа Cochin, ‘he had been told, ‘there’ was а certdin amount of hostility 
between. the educated: Christians and the Hindu element, but that pon. 
be: quité: wrong. 

gs Ф -The main- fact of. interést s was the кенін of the Саа which had, 

Беер. revealed im ‘Southern Indià, Та е West one usually associated | 
- Communism with. industrialized areas, ‘but that Was not so in. India. Iu 
the industrial area of, say, the city. of Bombay, which he knew quite. well; 
the: Socialists—the. left. wing. people—had absolutely failed. They were- 
Јев. ‘at the post. Where one might have thought they would have 2. 
strongest they were weakest. "Yet in:the rural areas, where, it might be - 
. assumed, old-fashioned. ‘conditions : ‘would ‘continue, · the Communists - 
` had’ made, “great headway. . ‘This did provide a. problem. for the Соуегп-- 
ment of India: . They must realise that in the industrial areas the working-' . 
"classes seemed to have benéfited by higher wages: and better standards of 
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ire, and therefore seemed to be оа to {ле new. aka of ere 
with the Congress party continuing as the Government, whereas і in some 
riral areas, particularly i in South India, ena existed which ДЕ would 


wy 


p necessary to examine е closely. n Mi ufa Cr TAR, 
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CAUSES. OF, “COMMUNISTIE VOTING те ы” 


2. a Pi 


. Dr. 5, р. MALAIPERUMAN ы nb 4 the. author on her exce. eins 5. 
paper апа the admirable мау it was presented. - Sir.Francis Low Һай’ ``. 
sooken of the election results iri South India, pac ticularly Madias, Where: 
toe . Congress party Над. suffered’ reverses: “Many “Ministers, had >een, 
cefeated: There was a time when Madras was the foremost. and. most 
cable. of the Congress administered provinces—thanks to the leadéi shir’, 
cf Sir С. R. Rajagopalachari. - But now: many factions and differences | 
Рай crept in and the result ` was thé return. 9r many left wing. ane Сот. а 
nunist candidates. ` Wr ы а Жаа 

It would be unfair to’ jump: to any cónc'usions eee а” “006 ons, 
percentage of Communists and. fellow travellers had had; some Success | 
3 Madras and ‘Travancore-Cochin. “At heart the people were damo- ` 
«ratic and if voters in certain areas ‘had preferred the Communists i was." 

3ecause of disillusionment. They had felt that the party in power had: 
3eglected their elementary needs of food, wate? and clothing; He was: 
-i India a few months ago and had first hand: experience of the protleins. 
апа; difficulties of the villagers. Малу. of them were.inclined:to blame the,’ 
Зоуегптелі for the shortage of-food айал. inadequate distribation E 
ind allocation: ‘The monsoon had.failed. for five successive years and vC 
unfortunately the Government had ‘to bear sane of the blame for the ` 
‘ailure of: nature. Also the villager who faced: tke daily problem of getting s 
ооа was not likely to Бе tolerant’ of corruption. on the. part of 30m2 - 
© зейу officials. Ministérs had іо Беаг some respoasibility for: the way'soms .... 
of their subordinates. behaved. Prohibition was. another: cause e fox. the | 
anpopularity of: the Congress: Ministry.” Us е | 

One reason for Communist success was. sir ply that many а а. 
change. ‘No political principle was involved. . Мапу. voters. mede. ‘a 
negative. rather than а, positive ‘approach. | Another. reason foz. the’... 
defeat of Congress candidates particularly Mini: ters—over- confidence о... 
| their part. "TL J AE 

Another disadvantage for the: Congress шол was that the е 

were divided on account: of many -parties ‘comesting the election m.tke ^ 
same- constituency: ’ Also candidates who. failed to’ obtain the Ссавтевв с; 
ticket contested as Independents апа nó doub: some of them. wor with © 
the Support of Communists.. _ The: 2 р. to the не party 
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profited 4 in , South ind m the. disons. ins i that party and was ee to 
attract toi itself. the disgruntled elements. - 

” There were. ‘groups in South India which resented the: йб of 
Hindi by the Congress апа. suspected that it was an attempt of the North . 
to dominate the South. Also there was a feeling that the Central Govern- 
; ment did not give a fair deal to the South in the allocation offood. . 

ОР urther; the policy of the Government to abolish landlordism -and - 
. introduce. agrarian reforms was not actually carried out in practice. Тһе. 
' Government. had: been slow in this réspect, probably for good reasons, 
апа this was exploited: by the ‘Communists who took -advantage of the 
` situation. A hp le n 

“lt must be. noted that TOS the purpose of election the Саани я B 

was well organized: in certain areas апа” they behaved very well though 
their long term policy remained to is seen and Was, viewed by e rn gress . 
with: suspicion.. = E 

. It. Was. very significant that a TA Г К voted in. South India 

ШТ elsewhere and that in Travancore nearly 80 per cent exercised their ` ` 


franchise; It was reassuring to feel that the. people had not just.followed >. 


"their leaders like -shéep but..had: exercised their own judgment and. dis- .. 
‘cretion. „Не reminded the пе: 5 Hliteracy and Боас мше; 
not necessarily оон. а” 
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“THE WOMEN: VOTERS 


= 


du. ктоо said da one e of: tlie iuis ‘of this temaken deon 


2. was that the percentage voting had-béen higher than most people imagined.. 


possible. but, more amazing still, according to the report of the election. 


commissioner, actually, more women went to the -pool ап теп. That |. 


"was most remarkable and a very great tribute to the work of the women’s - 


"organizations during the past year ‘in explaining іо the women what their -` | 


duties -were as citizens. She had herself confirmation of this.statement ` 
‘in a letter which she.received the prévious-week from Dr. Muthulakshmi | 
и the first Indian woman to enter a Legislative ‘Assembly, who was: 

* nominated. for the Madras Assembly 25 years ago. She wrote that more | 
“Women: went. to the poll in. her State than men, and she said that it, was 


od wonderful sight to see them. There were women carrying their babies, 


‘women lame, blind, and-ill, who were so impressed. that they all went-to. | 
the poll, standing in queues from ;early in the morning until late i in thé... 
evening. This was шешш of which: India could be very proud. 
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Miss ЕрА SEN thanked ‘Lady Hartog-for reminding the meeting of the 
. feminist point of view... Not only.did a. large number. of women vote, . 
bet a Jarge number were elected....She rather disagreed with the speaker 
' wao' suggested that the failure ; of -nature—the: monsoon—creating . 
‚ d»ought over.five years had been attributed’ to. the Government: pol су. 
Sarely they did not 5реаК іп these terms where nettre was being conquered 
dzy after. day. by scientific development. · What the villagers of Irdia 
wanted was more scientific development.: No doubt they did-not know: 
much about science,.but they did realize that the Government could do |. 
scmething. ‘It was true that the Communists were extremely interested 
ir the linguistic development’ of the; various areas in Madras, and -hat 
was a sore point. But she hoped-she would nó: be régarded.as having 
p-esented:a picture of. an India torn by strife: It was not a picture of 
swife she had wanted to present, but an India in cemocratic-developm=nt, | 
b-lieviag in the value of an Opposition.. They did not want an absolutist .. 
Covernment— Congiess: or other:. . The. main problem, was that of бой. 
ала the raising of the.standard-of living. . Э 2 e 

Mr. LIONEL JARDINE, proposing .a.-vote of thaaks; said that. Miss Sen 
tad presented them with a picture of achievement before which those of 
taem who had been in the Indian Services must bow, in admiration.’ They 
vere extremely oblgied. to herfor- her factual. р-еѕепіайоп, ала for-her - 
indication of the big problems ahead which. were focussed in that of © 
Communism. ЖА таса таса ер 5 | 
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INDIA. AND: PAKISTAN TO-DAY > - 
зу Sir PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS, dm С с: 


FOR SOME.YEARS now this Association has given -me the privilege of teing 
г kind.of honorary rapporteur charged with the duty-at the end of my visite - 
ж India, Pakistan and. Burma to come to you and report my. impressions 
«n-current affairs and current tendencies, bu..] find the task becoming | 
"iarder ‘year by year: ` Before the:tránsfer of power and in the early year: 
-fter it;one Һай always something to’ recount- which was spectacular: ог 
tightening, some event, which provided а focal point for what I hed с 
ay. In 1947 we had the terrible Punjab massacres and the fear that the | 
xorrors behind them might spread to the rest ог India. . In 1948 же Бас ` 
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what in ‘the eyes s of cool DA ЕА was фе imminent Р of war, in" al 


7. general'way, between India ала РаКїзїап;.` 15.1949 we had the i imminence ' 
"of communism which in.its most “active: апа ‘subversive: form: ‘seemed: io. 
“ibe ‘growing: apace: not only in Certain: parts of South India but still more.” 
" isérioishy in and ‘around "Calcutta: ` dr 1950: We: Һай not only once again." 
"the apparent threat. of War between Indiá.and Pakistan: but we ‘had | also ~ 
~- then the ghastly: spectre. of 'orbmunal: hatreds in their Worst. and most - 
"virülent forms? 5647 cuc ке ER ay p: 
This: yéar T lave" no аала Stary: to ‘Tecount, no spectacular è events... 
found whieh to weave. тау talk ; ; all have. to- offer. you is a dull analysis: of: 
Ктрк but: mévertheless perhaps. important, tendencies and evénts.: 
; Lsuppose, ina sense, thisisan indication of the easing of the tension which, . 
“оп the whole; ‘hasbeen’ the. most, Characteristic feature. of; events. in India 
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` continent. "In Вана аа seems to endure and; in'spite of thie’ optimistic... 
~ statements. made; from. time to time Бу. the Burmese Government; Ido: 
mot’ hope; for. апу. éarly ^ improvement: Qin? conditions ` in: ‘that: inhopp” 
countrys, Tn: Indo-Ghiha there: ‘has been: some improvement ' which. is: 
-- due; уёгу; largely’ to. the ‘personality of. that great: soldier and: administrator, | 
- Marshal’ de: Lattré’ de Tassigny. ^ Orie’ can: only hope that: his ünfortunate-: 
‚ death will not britig ; any: further ‘detetioration 1 in.the situation there. ; 
“Tn Malaya:Mr: Lyttleton’ S recént visit dias: made. it éven more clear how. 
gravé things are: in: that country. ` “If: we: move further: north and west." 


^to the great country: of? Tibet ithas become only too cléar. that the. Chinese `, ! 


“Communists have secured: a уёгу. -effective: ‘stranglehold indeed. Outside ` 
шу ‘black: line the. position і is just.as dark asit was. a year ago. S sS 

. On the: other: hand 1 see, in India; more Signs of stability, and: of realisin’. 
вай were manifest eàrlier:i in. 1951.» -I had’ a good illustratión of: how this ; 
, appeals to: actual. competent. ‘observers’ ‘on the: spot. on my first day in. 
` Calcutta when. I met; a well-known: British business man there and 1. asked: 
~ him: his. feelings ` as tõ the prospects of. British. Dusifiess їй the’ country. 
“He replied * = Where's in the world: will you find : a more stable Government, ` 
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laey ind order: more байы отут 3. " Where, on tae. ‘whole, will you 3nd - 
conditions: more conducive to ‘the’ successful carrying: on. of. business 2” 
Tois testimony coming from: the head of a very great concern, 1s. of extzeme 
value.. That does not.mean ‘there. 15 nothing t5 worry . about. - -There | 
a-e plenty of things to Worry about. . The Indian 2conomy. is still in Trany . 
respects shaky, the problem of Kashmir i is by.no-mzans solved, nor perhaps | 
on the way toà solution, and'the events taking place to-day in ‘the Middle |- 
ала Far East. dre bound to produce stresses апа strains and fresh emotional " 
d fficulties. ; So. the fact that I draw this contrast: between things imide 
the. black line and the things outside. it does not, mean І. am complazent, | 
за that all i is as well a as it Hee be. 
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алалы ТИНЕ GENERAL ELECTI ONS s 


I € not. comment, on the Рен Т с place | when. 
175 million. people: are.on the registers of voters. The figure is not cuite - 
rght, for there are duplications, and in all 175 million votes are listed. - 
When this plan of universal; suffrage on a gigantic. scale began іо Бе. 
ciscussed many of us and certainly many of the most. thinking peopk in 
India had ‘considerable doubts as to its wisdom fora country-in the 
condition of India: ` We thought that the illiteracy of the great majority- 
cf the people « constituted a bar to the proposal ; and. that’ party divisions - 
would .develop on communal lines and become a serious source of disuaity. 
The fact . that: Indian’ villages are so easily. stirrec. up "by pasion might ir 
rself make (һе: experiment extremely. difficult. лы 

Looking at the elections 50: far held I have to confess that I. da nót ‘think 7 
ny fears and the fears of many . friends of India -were justified. Thé 
elections have been conducted. with remarkable orderliness, there has beer: 
unexpected restraint about the speeches of most, rot all, of those concerned: 
wh. the elections. What is more encouraging, except іп: some few „оса: 

- reas, there аге no signs thatithe electorate has. been stampeded tr un- | 
scrupulous people ready to promise a new heaven and. new earth in ordez 
-о be elected, "Тһе thought in my mind is as to waether i in political tatters 
e: do not over-rate the importance of literacy | end are too ready to take 
+ for. granted that an illiterate people. cannot -be politically wise. ^L: 
vould not Gare to try: the converse апа” suggest that-in this country our 
‚ aigh SCHEDE of literacy has always n a сыш of- poe wisdom. 
A GREAT. AWAKENING a 

I had some T conversations Чолуш my recent tour with | one 

Эг two- -of the best. known and most respected of: the Indian leaders. 
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I had а talk with that great lady Racer Amrit Kaur-who had just 
returned from arn election tour-where she had walked ten miles -to and ten 
miles back from a meeting which she: addressed. She told me she was 
profoundly impressed with the new awakening amongst the people, even ' 
> inthe rather remote area of her constituency as a result of securing electoral 
rights. I went on to talk to Dr. Katju who said that they had learned 
that the right to: vote is the way to give a man a proper self respect, to 
teach him that hé has rights, and to make him less willing to submit 
to petty local oppressions. It is teaching the people that they have.their 
own rights. and that they must stand on their own feet. He went on tọ ` 
say that in the early days of the development of democracy іп any country 
the greatest danger is corruption, and a wide electorate is less liable to 
. be corrupted than, a small.electoráte and he.considered on that ground 
alone that universal suffrage had justified itself as an experiment. 

I am not prepared to- give а final conclusion as.to the wisdom or un- 
wisdom of adult suffrage.: The real test will come in ten years when the 


.- present-leaders of the Congress Party have passed on. But it may bz. 


that our fears. are not justified, that the elections have proceeded in an 
orderly manner and so far the omens are good. 
^j 


PARTY ALIGNMENTS 


The number and complicated descriptions of the parties contesting the. 
elections might well baffle even a well-trained political observer. I ` 
would not like to have to draw a distinction between the revolutionary 
socialists, the people who call themselves Marxists, the K.M.P.P’s, those 
who profess more ог less brands of pink or red socialism, and so on. 
In spite of all these complications only four main groups are ыы соп- 
cerned іп the election. : 

There is, first the Congress Party itself, with a necessarily somewhat 
nebulous political programme . It. is bound to be nebulous because it 
is the logical continuation of the old party linked together by the desire 
for independence. + Within its ranks there аге people belonging to very 
different points of view. It is too heterogeneous to have a clear-cut 
policy but theré is no doubt that it is the Party which stands for stability. 
It remains to be seen whether when-back in power the Congress Party 
will be left-wing or right-wing. NE 

Ihe other question remaining to be answered i is who will be the future 
leaders óf the Party when those who led India to independence disappear. | 
There is по sign of any body of outstanding younger men appearing оп 
whose shoulders the mantle of Nehru and the late Sardar Vallabbhai Patel 
will fall. 
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There are various types of -Socialists of whom the best is that led by 
' Jai Prakesh, a man generally respected. It does not. seem to me that.he’ 
has any great following in the country or that the Socialists are likely to 
| ‚ achieve spectacular results in India as a whole. One of the most important 
| | parties of this group is K.M.P.P., a party which has really. two planks.to 
its :electoral platform. Its first plank is negative, the allegation that : 
Congress is against the best interests of the people. One of its leaders 
said the other day that Congress has failed to fulfill the needs of the people 
and tha: there was an undignified scramble for power. The party leaders 
whether justified or unjustified, protest against w hat they regard as | 
Congress failure to. achieve what was, expected The other plank is 
an extremely nebulous, rather metaphysical, political programme which 
I do not find it easy to understand. The essence of which seems.to Бе , 
that the ideal is the caste-less; classless society. Г do not know what 
that really means, any more than I knew when I read it many years ago 
in Karl Marx. It pins its faith to decentralization and de-socializacion 
which means that although such things as hydro developments аге 
necessazy, the greatest development should be in cottage industries which 
is justitied by the statement that the party believes that all -modern 
industral civilization is built upon imperial exploitation . and/or war 
produczion so that it.is for village industry as against factory industry. 
De-socialization mearis that if various departments are taken over by the 
state, instead of being run by Government they will be run by a board оѓ 
administration which is not very different to the half-step which we have 
in this country of the public corporation. I think the K.M.P.P.. is the - 
most important of the parties in this group, but the results do not suggest 
that it :s sweeping the country'or that it is going to be a really important 
factor -n-the new-political set-up. It has done best in Madras. 
There are also the right-wing parties containing bodies like Jan Sangh 
which are of a rather Ica e HORA, character addicted particularly. tc 
militancy and truculence. 


It is no business of an Englishman to have.any preat detailed knowledge =з 


of the Indian political parties, it would, be wrong to interfere but that’ 
does not stop me from saying that I would not be happy if I saw the Jar: ` 
Sangh and bodies of that kind coming back to Parliament in any great 
strength. Тһе reactionary influence which they: would exercise would 
undou P be harmful to India, to the Won ang to this кошш 


CONGRESS VICTORIES 


These then are T four sets of groups contesting the elections. As 
to results in the Indian Parliament there is no doubt at all that Congress 
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will be elected in overwhelming strength: . “It looks doubtful if there will | 
‚ Бе anything-which will Бе an effective opposition. The people in opposi- | 
_ tion will consist of. splinter groups, small sections, so different from each - 
other in backgrourid and philosophy, that they will not coalesce Or form 
an opposition which could replace the Government. | | 
. Ihave begun to wonder wliether the Parliamentary system in India 
“can develop on. lines quite different from: those in this country. - Lam 
“not sure that we are right in thinking that government-must proceed on ` 
two parties, the Government ала the Opposition, and that they will - 
succeed each other i in- power. ; India may. be developing a new technique .. 
in which there is: only one important party; and Parliament is a platform 
in which that party expresses its views and listens to criticism.’ I put that’ 
forward: as a line of thought, .but. we cannot be certain- that, India will 
develop on the two- -party line. : Ы : 
- With regard. to the States, Congress is fairly. safe to СЭТ in power іп БЕ 
of them. There has been a considerable strength’ in the returns of the 


Communist Party in. Travancore and Hyderabad. “It is not surprising’; E 


in fact I was rash enough to prophesy that there would be a fair Communist. 


strength: in these two. areas because. when. the Communists ` began to ч 


reorganize themselves three or four years ago they had not resources to | 


deal with the whole of India and. they concentrated attention-on certain -_ 


areas where the prospects. of success seemed good. They looked for- 
‘weaknesses and’ amongst the places. they concentrated on were Travancore · 
- and Hyderabad. ‘In Madras. there 18 а | wide grouping ОЁ. Бы 
_ and Communists. .-. ` 
My general conclusion: is tbat in India ав-а whole, the elections will С 
result in a return: of Congress to power in considerable strength. Most 


‚ ОЁ us, and most other thinking. ‘people, are profoundly glad. that the | E 


"Congress are. coming back to’ рор in such unmistakable d 


- 


UY THE MIDDLE EASTERN OUTLOOK 


I now turn. (о: events in the Middle East and ihe reactions E India. 
"and Pakistan. The fortunes of.Egypt and Persia must be watched with 
profound sympathy by India and Pakistan which have recéntly gained. 
their own independence. Тһе attitude of the average educated Indian . 
towards. the affairs of Egypt was well described: by an Indian friend’: . 
* We have. split minds -over Egypt, one half of our minds realizes the . 
“profound necessity for maintaining stability in the Suez Canal ; that area ` 


must be held by some international body and must. not Бе: allowed to ` 


break into chàos: The other half of our mind is in sympathy with Egypt ` 
which wall want to realize her. own national aspirations, and you British 
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have to find a formula.” I put the obvious question: “: Supposing - 
" Egypt will not. accept. a formula, what do:you think Britain ‘should: 3075: 
clear.out, or:stay there in--spite of Egypt's disapproval?" None of.my 
Indian friends would give.an answer to that-question, bùt most finished ир ·. 
by saying that they did not think: Britain had been- unreasonable in her . 
attitude over the:Suez Canal. ‘I believe it ‘isthe general feeling that .. 
Britain has tried to play fair ; but the position iz tricky, they want us to — 
find a formula and if they could go further most would say, ** If you cannot - 
find-a formula you and your other friends hac .better. stay there." Іп: 
Pakistan one would expect that the position of Egypt would stir up riore ^ 
excitement than in India on grounds of Islamic solidarity. Оп the cther 
hand, they think. Egypt is pro-India and this Б estimated -in Pakistan 
to beanti-Pakistan. But there.is always the facror the desire of ‘Pak:stan ` 


to stand in closely with the Middle East: ^ Thoughtful men.there take. | 


much the same view as those in India but there is more risk that excitement , 
might be generated about Egypt in Pakistan. Taere had been one or МС. 
demonstrations in Karachi up to the time I left, but they were not very 
convincing. : Those who in the. past saw the суп disobedience ,demon- 
strations_in Bengal could not think.tbat these Srocessions amounted to _ 
very much. The: Middle East has stirred ир less. excitement than: migh* 
have been expected. ` ed a 
Another country Indian relations with which are important is Сліпа. 
Opinion is divided. . There are people who аге very worried and who . 
think China 18-а, menace.“ On the other hand. many are saying." It 13 | 
important that we should not give occasion to drive.China into the-arms 
of Russia. We think India-can best serve wo-ld peace by. maintaining 
close friendship with: China hoping that, that will help to wean. China 
` away from any danger of permanent alliance with Russia.” Тһе general 
. policy is still one of neutrality ‘and’ most of us fully understand ard" 
sympathize. with: that policy.- ^^. 5: 5o te . 
` When relations between India and. Pakistan were at their worst they — - 
were so.largely.as à result of two factors, огегмаѕ the dispute.abott 
Kashmir and the other the stoppage of trade wath all that. meant. in.both - 
countries. “ As to Kashmir-it would be unreal (о say a solution: is in sigh-. 
I do not.see a compromise round the corner, but there is à gooc deal 
less truculence-in both couritries about this or ‘any other issue. Tkere is 
anxiety to let these things die down,:there does not seem to be any desire 
to bring these things to the ultimate test’ of. маг. . That does not mean 
that the danger is. past: as long as there is am intractable problem and 
‘neither will give way there i$ that danger but it is fiot at. boiling poat; . 
-I comé to the factor of trade, particularly with regard-to jute and the 
disparity of the rupee. There has-been à great improvement. Neither 
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E country is getting quite What it:wanted, but. both. Finance Ministers agree: ` 
that the trade pact is working fairly well and that has produced its effect ` 


on public feeling: So in general there is distinct improvement: 
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to emphasize the continued frieridlinéss with 


. Britain and the:growing recognition and understanding of Britain/s 


difficulties which has led to an enthusiastic participation of both Countries. · 
in the Commonwealth Conference of. Finance Ministers. · As far as one 
. knows: the inner councils ‘of апу Government in the financial sphere, 
it seems that they are anxious-not to do anything. which. will retard the .. 
^. aims of the sterling area. "It seems fairly clear that in.the conference". 


H 


. there:hàs been broad agreement: on the measurés-to. be taken—and India - 


, «and Pakistan aré ‘determined along with “the. other countries. of the `’ 
' Cómrnonwealth—to: ;presérve the "viability. of the sterling area. The: _ 
personal friendliness’ of India- and Pakistan towards. British people,. is:. 


as marked as ever it wás.. 


As you.go around the country, it does тоќ: ку 


.. matter what class ОҒ society, whether people khow-you or not, you аге. . 


made to feel at home and w 


anted... On the business side, and Ihave put +- 


- this question recently to -British.business people, thére is every: Sign’ that `- ~ 


we are receiving full and fa 
‚+ Administration although. 
` Is notable improvement in t 


-- 


ir treatment. | | $ КИ 
still ‘far from good is improving and there." : 
he administration of import controls. :. T hey ”“. 


27 Were.a nightmare two years ago, they ate working-much better now ;- . 
^. “еге аге still things to be sorted out. You still find: that the Import 

· Controllefs: Department says an article is-covered by the Open Genera! p 
‘Licence and ‘when it arrives at the. port the Customs authorities:take-a. 
^. différent. view ; they say it іѕ. пої and you have to take it back again, Бш ` 


a 


than it was-some little time 


generally the: Import Control machinery -is now working: well, far better : 


= 


20020222507 ECONOMIC PROBLEMS. 
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+ “As to economic conditioiis : the same tendencies as last year are obvious ` `` 
in India and perhaps more emphatically... The difficult food ‘situation · : 


is the key to India's economic weakness. It is now recognized that this : 
- is nota short term problem, that India will have to go on fora considerable 
number of years importing 4.million 10:5 million tons. of food every year. 


- 


1 


Тһе people who were talking of self-sufficiency realize that it was a will =` 


of the.wisp, that nothing can 


make, India self sufficient in food except those--.. - 


1 |- great river valley schemes. which are being planned and their execution 
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is а very long-term. business indeed, so that the.only real solütion: of the 


т ^ 


capital is not there or does not wish to. come forward. and.it is-difficult 


and institutions. ^ Lt som! RTL але ЛА UC S 
. ‘Price levels. seem:to. be flatteningzout.a little. `T he wholesale пех .. .. 
has.dropped a little, grain prices will be'tricky but inflation;which sezmed., 


т. -- 


. 


. » « Pakistan started trying to econoniize in coal эу converting locomotives 


question -of the dredging. problem ‘at Chittagong. ;.it really need: their - 
attention. ^, 7727 с с ite uo SS UR „ышы „я 


| . STEADY МОТ SPECTACULZER ADVANC E. 


__the Report-of the Indian Planning Commission. - It displays:a gózd:deal > 
' of. realizm-andy-in: spite of a certain, "amount "of - verbal disparazement, ` 
makes it clear that. if India is to progress that development has.to Бе 

initiated and run by privaté enterprise. This is € considerable step. farward. ` 


"The most important document-issued: оп economic. policy. of late is : 


> 


With régard to foreign capital, the initial restriction was that in апу new . ` 
ventures there had to be 51 per cent Indian capitalin the concern. That: 


. has become very elastic and every concern is now judged on its merits. 
If you want to start an industry which India considers desirable in the 
interests of general economy thefe is no rigid insistence on that 51 per 


. cent to-day, but if you want to start-an industry which India thinks she : 


can do without you are expected to comply with the letter ofthelaw.  . 


Labour has been better, the Appeal Tribunal has brought more uniform- ` 


ity and more sense into the decisions of tribunals with regard to labour 


|. disputes. The' difficulty is in following the western example. There is. - | 


a determination to follow-out the recommendations of the International 
Labour Organization: that is not altogether bad, but the danger is that. 


Government will tend -to forget that. unless industries make profits they · 


4 


БЕСІ! not survive and there will be no employment. · At present they are 


not mindful to watch the profit angle. 


" - 


In Pakistan the policy is.still to let privaté enterprise do what it can = : 


but the Government will step in on schemes which. private enterprise is 


"not willing.to take up.. Foreign: capital is still’ wanted. -One difficult © 


 problein arisés from the obvious and right desire of industrialists, British 


and others, particularly British, in Pakistan, to employ Pakistanis to the : 
. maximum possible extent. -Every sensible British industrialist obviously: +. 
. wants to do that but it is not easy, particularly in East Bengal where the - : 


number of Pakistanis available for thàt kind of work is distinctly limited; 


--. 


The process has to be slow. and it is- very much to be hoped that nothing ` 


will be done by the Pakistan Government, or anyone else, to make it .. 


artificial. . Employers do intend to see to it that the Pakistani gets a fair 
deal and fair сһапсе of his share in the jobs in industry; but it will have to - 
be done slowly. Much harm will be. done if attempts to force the pace 


are made. - There- will be a. serious decline in efficiency and а deterrent. ` 


9» effect on other capitalists thinking.of ‘putting: their money in Pakistan. 


It is hoped therefore that the Pakistan Government will let this matter: ^ 


take its course.’ 


"Fhat really is my story to-day. I think I have succeeded.in giving you. - 
а. düll analysis and T hope I shall have a still duller one to give you next. 
year.’ -I hope no attempts will be made in India or Pakistan to brighten >. 


`‚ up my analysis by a spate of legislation or experiment. - What they both 
want is a little breathing space, a little time to consolidate what has been 


doné. We know how much. harm. can Бе done’ by everlasting pulling - ` 


things up by the roots and looking at them. -I hope India and Pakistan . ^ 


_ will be wise enough ‘to accept that.and that they will not look for great. 


new schemes but for steady progress for what has been. started: “They. 


are entitled. to take pride in-what they have achieved. If we had been | 
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‚ certain five years ago. ‘that by 1952 India апа ала ju be i in- their 
" present sound- hópefül position. we should have been relieved. `` They 
- bave achieved great. things, reputations have béei earned by wise: stetes- 
men, and they can crown them by refraining fron: the spectacular, letting 


things: go. оп: steadily: ‘and believing in the growth. of improvements day а 


by day p Шалып the кышу of е ра over: d 





A К of the ok jointly with the over Seas iege was 
held on Tuesday, 22nd January, 1952, atthe. Cwer-Seas. House, S."W.1, 


The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Inchcape: presiding. ‘Sir. PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS, | 


CIE, gave the foregoing. address |. 


m x 


. The CHAIRMAN said that. he had the ВЕЕТ on i both his recent iius | 
of- meeting. Sir Percival Griffiths i in Calcutta and- talking to him abou: the .. 


impressions he had formed during. those: tours. ‘He was most forcibly 


struck by-the exceptional talents Sir Percival: brought to’ his task. Не” 


knew no one with а greater capacity for assimilating impressions: gzined 


from his contacts: Sir Percival had the. backzround. of distingu&hed | 
service in the І.С.5.; wide experience of political. affairs іп. Delhi. Тһе. 
contacts which һе had maintained . since partitition with both Gorern- 


ments and the: business community- in India апа Pakistan, coupled with 


the fact ‘that he normally travelled much more extensively than mos? 


and had the ability in relating what: he's saw, made his talks extremely 
interesting and informing. 


! (QUESTION. TIME ^U'..^- - 
F ollowing on the lecture, the CHAIRMAN said. zhat Sir Percival Griffiths 
had given a very interesting account of conditicns in India and.Pakistan 


today and he had no doubt that Sir Percival’s tours were, an Important 
factor in maintaining close relationships betweén this cóuritry.and india 


гапа Pakistan. Не asked what ‘меге: the. propice of internal uniy ID 


Pakistan. 


SIR PERCIVAL replied that it was difficult to ica: The T dificul- task _ 


was to deal with certain fanatical extremists who wished: the Government 
to be truculent and: much less friendly to India... The late Liaquet Ai 
Khan began with great national. authority and kept the difficult elements 
well under:control. - He had great respect for the Pie ent Prime Miaister 
and hoped that he would be able to do the samz,. 


In reply to: Mr. C. G. HANCOCK, SIR PERCIVAL | said he ought India | 
‘might find that.she had to regard China as the breat danger. There wes . 
some danger.that all. the. countries east of Indie would be brought. ійдег 


Chinese control and if the ‘Chinese Governrn2nt continued its: “present 
character it was › bound to be inimical to India... He Mongar India ~woukd 
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go. нк а “fairly ious -— of ықы шй shé was. ыйл 

‚ out of it: by events and ae that, 'she would for Mey rely on the Western 

> Bloc. ES 

Pu т теріу to. Gio C. H: REINHOLD, Sm. PERCIVAL said- that. йе had 

"tlie Hindu Mahasaba in mind when he spoke about the Jan ‘Sangh. The > 

Hindu Mahasaba represented a really militant attitude towards Pakistan -: 

тарӣ problems connected with India-Pakistan relations. He thought its. 
influence. was not: likely to- bé great but if Nehru disappeared there was | 
‚ по. опе. to take his placé.-. It was his: influence which bound Congress . E 

| together and there might ‘be a breaking away to other factions if he-were . 
ісе, > In the near future Sir. Percival did not. think any of these. bodies.’ 
would be able to- кыны influence the ‘policy d the > central Government. › 2 
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ae : P M INDIA! s BALANCE) “oF TRADE i 5 FE 
"Sir CYRIL JONES asked ew was Tridia tò рау for T Tares, Бо of" 
. food which the lectüret estimated was necessary every year, Was she to ` 
.Бе-а drag on the sterling area or was there а possibility of her leaving the - 
Ж ‘sterling: area? Could she рау, for it. by- exporting: textiles and coal? | 
; As. to futüre development the lecturer said that the Planning Commission - 2: 
‚1 -Was proceeding. on somewhet realistic lines." ‘One supposed that they- ^ 
- had taken a view.as to the. future capital requirements of India if their .- 
invested: "capital programme was to be achieved.. Had. a figure of the . 
.- ` ‘necessary capital requirements of India been arrived at, where it Was to be: 
obtained or commissioned, or were they rélying. simply and LIO on үш: 
balance- in: their ШЕШЕ ЕСІК! іп коой k 
. Sir PERCIVAL agreed. "ibat it. was a. a frightening. fact. that food iniports ` 
would have.to continue at. the- level of 4 ‘million: to 5 million for a long 
.- -time with its serious adverse effect on the balance of payments... Sit: 
: Cyril had -suggested that the only real remedy ‘was the. export: of textiles ` 
_ and coal in order- to: keep- ‘the balance of payments satisfactory, -It was ` 
С only the building up .of exports and much later the long-term food `- 
.. production Schemes. which would: minimize the initial: difficulties and.” 
кш the long-term difficulty. 52 л 
- There. were. difficulties. in the way.: to ‘have more ‘textile mills - more: 
| аат must be imported, but:so much: of the sterling had ‘to go on | 
food that it: was not easy to spend’ money om long-term developmient ^ 
. schemes. · И was a kind of vicious circle : India‘had begun to export coal, 
.'; even to this country.: One: hoped that this line would grow and that the 
: textile. industry. would be СОВ in such. a di that she- could export 5 
textiles. also... г. | T m DRE = 
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The question of the capital requirements. of India was dealt wi-h in 
considerable. detail in the Planning Comunissiom's Report as also <a the 
Colombo Plan with which that Report was linked. They workec oui 
figures of how much capital was required from: abroad and how much 
capital was required: to be raised internally. His own personal guess 
was that both these figures were optimistic, that under present world . 
conditions it was unlikely that they would be raised in full, and he believed 
that many of the most important things in the present Indian Plar and . 
in the Colombo: Plan of which it formed pat vere not really to be fully 
realized. . | 


Mr. H. s. d POLAK asked what. was to Бе. the effect of the constantly 
increasing population on food requirements. 

. Another member asked Sir Percival to. say a word or two more about 
the question of training Indian. and Pakistani. labour overseas, fcr 
higher grades in industry. He was a little diseppointed to hear that the 
prospects in Pakistan were so poor. One knew that there was a c2itain 
handicap in point of intellectual attainment, brt on the other hand there 
were in Pakistan, numbers of good families with young sons. not actively 
employed and who would, one would have thought, have every prospect 
of benefiting from overseas training. One understood that Incia in 
particular was sending students home for trairing in н numbers and . 
on almost extravagant terms. 

The lecturer. was also asked whether India, had been wise in patting | 
down the old Government of Nepal and enccuraging the parties which 
now had so much power. Was it not a case of undermining a basticn 
of India against China and Russia? The seccnd point was whether the 
encouragement of Afghanistan as. against Pakistan was not oLtrigat . 
declared support of the Afghan policy of dstaching a great piece of 
Baluchistan and making it independent or a pa-t of Afghanistan ? 


` Мг: А.Н. Byrt asked if Sir Percival could. паке any comment эп | the 
effect: of recent land legislation in India on tie general contentment in 
the villages and on cotton production. > 


ӚТЕ PERCIVAL said in reply that Mr. Polak put his finger right on the spot 
when he spoke of the increasing population and its relation to th» food ` 
supplies of India. ^ That had begun to be rezlized by a good number of 
Nehru's colleagues : that on a broad view one óf the things for Irdia to 
do was to practise, birth control, and they месе wondering whether they 
could get some story like that across to the masses in Spite of the іпймепсев 
againstit. Ifthey did not, the speaker did not see any real ВЕ of raising 
the economic standard of the peopie of India. 
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"When 7 was talking about the difficulties of seine jobs foi Pakistanie 
he was not thinking about the artisan class but people for managerial - . 
posts ; it was поі-еаву to find-enough suitable men for that kind of job... 
He.was. not worried about the artisan 1 level, he was worried about the ` 
алын көнек level. | | 


-- 


,NEPAL AND AFGHANISTAN. 
The nort Дев Әп was si regard to Afghanistan and Nepal. He ` 
thought India was profoundly unwise to encourage the action which took 
place in Nepal last year. Of all things which had been done since the- 
transfer of power that was the most unwise. .The existence"of a strong, | 
. rather conservative, state to the north of India; a state in which its people. - 
understood fighting, was something for which India should be thankful : 


‘and he thought it' would be. very.much -wiser to have bolstered up: the -` 
regime which. then existed. He was also asked whether India had been. : 


. wise to encourage Afghanistan against Pakistan. The.Government of | 
India would deny that they had giver апу. encouragement of that kind. 


Тһе: Pakistan Government would assert that plenty of encouragement x 
. had been given and-he did not feel in a position to form a judgment on it. ` 
‚ Replying to Mr: Byrt hé.said the effect of ‘the recent land legislation >. 


оп food production problenis had so far been small: “A reason was that - 
‘a great deal-of the projected land legislation either had not been passed 
- or had not been put. into effect. . There had. not been enough change in 


` the révenue and land systems to Сави them ‘to have any marked effect Bom 
~ on food production; 


Inreply to a question, by Mr. н Н. Hoop, Sir Percival anid that he v was ` 
sorry he could not give any information as. to the probable output оѓ. . 
. food: from. irrigation works now under construction or projected. Не, 


did not think that any figures of that kind had been worked out with. ·. 


age 


| regard to the otliér river valley schemes. "Hé would see if he could get D 


some information when he was next in Delhi. 


Answering Mr. С. С. Hancock as to whether India in in view of ber hold = " 


on Nepal would try to prevent Gurkha and other troops fighting in Malaya . 
he thought it was.unlikely. “Pandit Nehru seemed to: have been deeply : 


. : impressed: with .the dangers of the disorder in Malaya and anxious to . 
see that order was restored. Не: would not. be willing to do anything ^ ` 
which would interfere with the forces еи to restore es in n that. = 


country. 7 


In reply to Capt. 5, T. BINSTEAD: Sir Prenat sid that one of the "n | 
services which England could render іп tying the two countries together . ` 


was to give the-best technical training to as many Indian boys as possible. 


There were two separate schemes on foot for dealing with-that : one came 
under the Colombo Plan and the other under the General Technica. 
Aid programme. The difficulty was that a very large proportion o- 
colleges and training institutions in this country were full to overflowing 
and there was a physical limit to the number of boys who could be brcugh- 
here for ыз he people: at the back of the Colombo Plan hac this 
in mind. | 

' Captain Ben said that most of the Indian Students were ишете | 
то рау their own expenses. They were nearly all people who had their 
future to make and it seemed crazy not to take advantage of them: 


RUSSIA AND KASHMIR > 


Sir PATRICK SPENS, QC, MP, said that һе had the privilege of moving 
a vote of thanks to Sir Percival. This was the first time that he perscnally 
had heard him make one of his reports to the Association. It was nct 
his own fault, it was merely the fault of the Chief Conservative Whid 
іп the House of Commons ; but he had read in the ASIATIC .REVIEW 
everything that Sir. Percival hàd said: to the Association from time tc time 
and studied it. All he could say was that he hoped that on debe occesions | 
he would be able to listen to him. . 

One noticed that Sir Percival was not optimistic of ап easy ora quick ` 
settlement in respect to Kashmir. To his mind the most serious thing 
that had happened in respect to politics in.India and the Far Еге was 
the speech which Mr. Malik made on.that subject in Paris a few days 
since. Russia had laid low for a long time now, but Mr. Malik on behalf 
of Russia had in fact intervened in that dispute. It might have cne of 
two effects. . It might prolong the dispute still more or, as he mos pro- 
foundly hoped, enable the statesmen in India and Pakistan to realize 
‘that the dispute must be settled; and must be: settled soon. Не cgreed 
with what the lecturer had said, that the atmosphere at the presen- time 
was much more favourable (or was so until Mr. Malik spoke) for.a settl2- . 
ment than it had been for some considerable-time. АП we had to co 
was to.use our influence, direct and indirect, to impress. upon th2 two 
countries that the. dispute must not continue; that it was fraugh: wiih : 
danger. - 

The successes of the Congress at the polls was particularly inter esting 
to him because the Bombay Congress Party sent over а very able young 
man last year to study the equipment of the various political organiza- 
tions in this country, and to find out how we conducted our elections, 

‘and how majorities were secured. . As he was the proud possessor of 
'the largest Conservative шор in England, Scotland and Waes the 
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| young man was specially delegated: to cross-examine him. He (Sir ' 
Patrick) explained. that-it was not done by; pounds, shillings and pence. 
He -put.him in touch with the: powers-that-be in the Conservative. Party 
: . and'he was given the fullest informatioh as to the way in Which elections  . 
were run. He then went to tlie other parties, and returned to India well > - 
briefed. He understood that. the-Congress Party had had*a great sweep · - 
in all the seats in Bombay. It'was.obvious that the future of India was- ` 
tied up with finding successors (о Pandit, Nehru and those who worked 
‚ with him at the present time; No young men: had. been ‘coming on to 
take their places.. “Не asked his visitor what: Congress was going.to-do in: - 
Bombay, whether in respect to’ new blood some younger candidates would: ~. 
24 bejfound, and was.assured that the Congress Party-in Bombay intended to 
run young. men for far the greater number: of seats in the State; He 
. hoped that a good number of young men had been elected and. were | 
- > prepared {о help Pandit Nehru-in carrying on. that great country. -~ ©. TN 
. He felt that an enormous debt was-owed.to Sir -Percival Griffiths for : 
| making these tours in India.and coming back to report on the. Association. eng 
. ` He had come to be briefed, and Sir Percival had done it for himas well аѕ: 
_. any solicitor did in his.active career at the Bar. He was very grateful to Мп... - 
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EAST INDIA: ASSOCIATION - © 
(INDIA PAKISTAN AND BURMA) |. > 


THE OBJECTS AND POLICY OF ТНЕ 1111 7 


“ 


- ` 


i .IN:1866, eight years after the assumption -of the government of India by the Crown, the East- | 
India Association was formed with the: object of " the promotion of the public interést and 
.. Welfare of the inhabitants. of-India generally." ^ This object was Steadfastly_ pursued during .- 
AMD the ensuing eighty-one. years." The Independence: of -India. and Pakistan attained in 1947, · 
_ while modifying the original conception; has increased’ the need for strengthening the bonds. - 
of friendship:and the importance ОҒ mutual ‘understanding between_the people of Britain and. `- > 
the inhabitants of. the countries formerly comprising: the India Empire—namely, India, ^ ' 
Pakistan, the States, and. Burma,’ The Association therefore is continuing its. work, with the.’ 
assistance of all those who аге interesced. in the welfare and ‘progress of these countries, by 
the methods which have proved so helpful inthe past,namely: 2 ` И ЗЕ. 
522221. Ву lectures on current questions affecting those countries and publication of the same. 7. a 
- Q7. By- providing opportunities for the free discussion of important questions. affecting India, Pakistan; the 
_ States, and Burma. ; ЕЖ ANM M QNT a m. Bm Жа ds von NL НЕ 
. Ву promoting friendly contact between tke peoples of these countries and of Britain through the medium of : 
social and other gatherings. : MC Eo. - ME TM 27 Ss, gt д 
4. - Generally by the promulgation of reliable information regarding the countries named, ` Же» 


The Association is essentially non-official - in character and has no ‘connexion: with any 


': political party.” It seeks to provide an.apen-platform for the consideration of current problems 
^. relating to India, Pakistan, the States, аза Burma. It welcomes as members all those who аге > 


Li 


LE 


1 


interested in their welfare and progress... .^; | LE | dE j 
: - : Papers are read and discussed. throughout the year, except in: the months of August and. `! 
.. Séptember; , Members are entitled to invite frierids to these meetings.’ С. - 
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THE TH AL PROJECT 
By A CORRESPONDENT Е ы 


WHAT WAS ONCE.a vast expanse of desert known as the Thal, in the North- 
West of the Punjab in Pakistan, is gradually changing into a belt of. green, - 
and fertile land. When the Thal Project is completed, nearly 1, 500 000 - 
acres of sand, where not a blade of grass grew before, will have come under 
the plough. Rich fruit gardens, .néat and compact villages and active 
marketing centres: will. spring up :over, another 1,000, 000 acres of апа 
‘that once contained only alluvial clay or loam. 

The Thal Project, in its initial stages, aims at settling 250, 000 refuzees 
оп 900,000 acres of which, 5,882 acres have been allotted to Christian 
displaced families. About-], 000 new villages: will come into exisience . 
and 38,000 houses will be erected. · The Project 15 estimated to cost. 
Rs. 180,000,000. 

Remarkable progress has ынйы been achieved reflecting the. v:gour 
with which Pakistan is seeking to' develop her agricultural resou-ces. 
Nearly 100,000 acres of land have already been cultivated and two bumper 
crops of wheat and gram-already raised. Of tke 670 miles of the total 
length of new metalled roads planned to be constructed, over 310 niles 
have been completed and opened to traffic. More than a dozen “ruit 
gardens covering a totál.area of 700 acres have been planted. . A hume- 
pipe factory has been set up to meet the entire requirements of irrigetion 
and drainage in the, Thal area. Hundreds of houses, within an average | 
cost of Rs. 500, have been raised. A number of Co-operative Societies 
have been set up. Some 180 miles of the main canal and its brarches 
have their beds and sides lined with brick and cement as a safeguard against 
excessive seepage of water which. has produced wazer-logging and destroyec 
the fertility of large areas in the шаны of older canals in the 
Punjab. 

The Thal is a ‘sandy desert: covering a wide area. of nearly 5,000, 000 
acres. The idea of irrigating Thal with waters from the neighbcuring 
river Indus first suggested itself to canal enginee-s in the Punjab some 80 
years ago. But it was when Pakistan emerged as an independent nation 
that the idea was given а practical shape, though the construction work 
in its initial stages-had begun in 1939. Working at high pressure the. 
Thal development authority has almost completed the entire canal ѕуѕіега 
based оп withdrawing 6,000 cusecs from the waters of the Indus which | 
would irrigate as many.as 1,500,000 acres of. land. ‘The barrage, сапа: аз 
the Jinnah Barrage, has been erected and the ны of Ше grea I5 
proceeding ata vigorous pace. 
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| In previous colonization hanes the сша would ote b 


and unbroken- plots -of land. available fo. individual settlers. who relied · 
on their own resources for. the'necessary devélopment.. їп -the case of 
Thal this technique has been: changed, .because in the first place it worked 
` too slowly and, in the second place, the type of people-—refugees—who: . 
were tobe settled in this: area did-not possess the necessary. resources. : 
Тһе general conditions i in the Thal were also móré difficult and forbidding | 
than had ever been faced by previous ‘colonists i in the. Punjab. | | 
In order to ensure maximum speed, the. Punjab Governmént has created | 
a Thal .Development Authority . on the lines of the Tennessee Valley- 
> Authority of America. Itis a statutory body, which operates. not, only: 
on. Government-owned lands, but is also. competent to acquire privately: - 
owned. lands in the Thal so as to plan and:carry out the. development, of . 
` the area ав а whole. It takes. üp land, block by block, demarcates it - 
into chaks; and breaks it with;the help of: tractors. and other modern .. 
machines. When a block of land is ready for sowing operations, a batch. 
of previously selected: settlers, is brought. апа each. individual is put in: 


possession of an area of 15 acres which he starts sowing almost at once.’ - 


Agricultural implements;. bullocks, seeds and other necessities of Ше 


- аге kept réady beforehand for every batch of settlers. `. E 
For at least the first six months the settlers have tó live in huts; tents 


‚ Or temporary barracks. After this they can build their houses and their | 
' families can join them, Necessary material for the building of housės, ` 


22-18 provided, including a special type of “hollow” brick, as they ате, 


called, which are made of a mixture of cement. with local sand and аге 
said to be both cheap and particularly suitable for the climate of the Thal, 
The standard type of house costs about Rs: 600; but the ‘settler Has to 
pay nothing immiediately either for the house. or for his, land, ог for ‘its · 
development. A reasonable price for everything is. recovered from him: 
by easy- instalments over a. long number of years. “Бог the first one ог” 


. two crops he also getss pecial concessions as. far as land taxes are concerned. . 
ЕР The lifting of water.from the Indus-River by means. of the Jinnah Barrage . 
| » 1$ to serve not only: the purpose of irrigation of Thal, but also that of- 


“generating hydro-electricity by two stages; the first stagé yielding about 
20,000 kws: and the second about 45,000 kws of electricity. It is estimated. ` 
_ that within the пехі Теп years ої. so the ‘Thal, where hardly a blade of ` 
‚ grass. grew. before, would becomé.a new colony of green and fertile fields : 
with properly located and important. centres of trade and industry: ` 
It is also possible that some method may be found in due course of getting | 
`` larger supplies of -water’ from the. Indus than are contemplated. in thë 
‘present scheme, for the irrigation of areas not included in the еа 
That. Project. | 
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If the success of Thal Project 18 Judged by the waiting list of settlers, 
{зеп it has been completely successful. Settlers all over Pakistan are 


ccying out for similar. schemes, which are Also к Ше. Government's 
| earnest considera-ion; 4 v жш z 
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INDIAN INFLUENCES ON THE CULTURES - 
OF. SOUTH-EAST ASIA © 


By BASIL GRAY © 1 7 


* 


DR. QUARITCH WALES has provided а useful өшуеуж of the present state 
«f knowledge of the impact of Indian influences оп. the cultures of South- 
Заві Asia, from ~eylon to Bornéo and Bali. Не is mainly concerned. 
-vith material remains revealed by archaeology, and has. made use of Ше. 
-onclusions from epigraphy and literary sources which have been summed 
аріп Monsieur С. Coedés' “ Histoire Ancienne des états hindousés," 
-o which he pays а well deserved tribute. As. was remarked in a TeView > 
sublished in Indan Art & Letters, XXI, 1, 1947, p.54, this book did not 
reat of cultural influences, and a book оп Dr. Wales' theme is therefore 
о be welcomed. And especial welcome i is due to, an English book, since | 
ve are at present ill-supplied with surveys in English ° of Indonesian 
iistory. Moreover, Dr. Wales has freely. used the publications. of thz last. 
lecade in Frencn and Dutch, many of which are not easily, if at al, 
accessible in this country. No more valuable contribution could be made 
-0 our studies than to make available the fruits. of French and Dutch 
scholarship. and excavation in a broad synopsis. There is also much to 
зе gained by a comparative study of the process of Fndiamzation in 
different cultural areas of South East Asia. | 
Dr. Quaritch Wales has paid, special attention to the motntain 
sanctuaries and the cults which attached to them. He has sought to 
prove the pre-existence~of | ancestor cults, or the cult ‘of local mountain 
spirits on sites which were afterwards Hindu. Although the influence 
of Indian cosmology is recognized as great; it is suggested that Ж wes 
accepted because of earlier mountain cults in these. * high places." . ТЕе 


* The Making of Gr. ater India—A Study in South-East Asian Culture Стата, Ву Н. С. QuariteL Wales : 
(Quaritch). 1951. £1 155. 04. net. 
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eviderice for.these can only be archaeological or étymological For.” 
“instance the early Indonesian kingdom of Funan was known to the Chinese ` 
.in the third century A.D. by: ihis. name, which has now been identified Бу - 
Monsieur Coedés as meaning “King of the Mountains.’ His cult was : 
| Carried on in the cosmic mountains neat Ba Phnom on the side of which 

- remains of terraces have been found at Wat Phu, which ‘Dr. ‘Wales thinks | 
must have been a cult centre long before about 800, when it is first men- 
tioned. -At this time it was a Siva temple ; but had it been previously ` 


a pyramid shrine for some earlier version of this Deva raja cult, by which `- 


' the- ruler sérved as the: link with the gods? ‘These same records refer 


.to the introduction of Indian culturé to Funan by a certain Kaunidinya, | 


which is clearly a clan and not a.personal name. : Monsieur Coedés adds 
. that this: cultural influence cannot Бе later than the Ist century. A.D.. 
Have we any right to-assumié the presence of an. ” older Megalithic 4 
— in these parts at. an earlier-date than: this ? | 

Quaritch. Wales is rot responsible for introducing the term ` 
| Megalithic into a discussion of the monuments of India and South East - 
“ Asia, but his use of it in a- cultural, diffusionist sense raises in an acute ^ 


form the justification for such àn application. Professor Gordon Childe ` | 
?'.. has already protested against the extension of: the term to cover: muck ` 


` beside the originál. Dolmens; stone circles, апа standing stones of the 
west, to forms different both in purpose and date. Dr. Quaritch Wales ' 
inhis use of it is: following particularly in. the footsteps of Professor ' 


я . Héine-Geldérn ‘who .has deliberately chosen. it to correspond with his | 


| diffusionist ideas.’ The late, and even recent;-date of some of the monu- | 
. ments: called megalithic in the Greater Indian region: has now led Dr. . 
| Quaritch: ‘Wales to posit.two- waves " an older and a younget- megalithic M 


which h2-believes to have passed over the region. This is associated with -- 


the Bronze Age and is represented.by cist graves, slab graves апі stone 
sarcophagi : and. the- stepped pyramids аге never found, but Menhirs 
and ancestor figures are common (Professor Childe: says that Menhirs ” 
are never carved). But the evidence for such waves is at present tenuous 
. and uncertain. It is. probable that the Megalithic monuments of Greater 
India.are none of them earlier than: the late bronze age. Nor is Неіпе-. 


Geldern's hypothesis of a difrusion through the North. West down to E 
27 the'River Valleys by апу means proved.” There is indeed some reason to Р 


' рісіше.а` seaborne diffusion.: Thé grouping Mon-Khmer ^ 15 linguistic, 
. and cannot be used. to support:an early cultural union. In the Menam 

::: Valley the Mon were displaced by the Khmer about 1000 A.D. ! 
This hypothesis ОЁ: waves cf Megalithic culture plays a large part in.. 


E the thesis put. forward by Dr. Wales, but it can be detached. and still leave 


— a useful and less controversial scheme of development: and the distinction В 
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cf two areas, that: to the west in which indian ir fluence was 50 strorg as 
t» blot out any earlier cultural pattern, and that tc the east where the older 
culture was strong enough, or the Indianizatiori weak enough, to permit 
сї a resurgence. Cambodian and аш eiilization. dd an active 
persistence. 

This is not to say that іе 18 not à good. да of irati in the idèa of a 
* local genius’? which selects those foreign infliences which it cares tc 
ise and adopts them; But that this genius сал be. analysed as tFougk 
i were a chemical compound and regarded as the sum of ‘various elements. - 
i. a hazardous view.. And it.is dangerous when it prevents a sober in-. 
section of the archaeological evidence. Ou- present knowleds2 of ` 
Dong-S'on is not. sufficient to attribute any particular cosmological жіеах 
them, let alone to seek connection. with Babylon or Egypt. . So tco the 
Chinese influence detected by Heine-Geldern in the animal carvinzs of 
Fasemah (Sumatra), is a long shot that is по асте than а personal gess.. 
-o see Chinese naturalism of Han date às a major influencé among the 
I4alayo-Polynesians is а startling hypothesis sspecially when со-р1ей 
with the suggestion that “ the representation of the Earth Deity in fem-nine 
Drm " is connected with “ the age-old reverense for the Earth Mother 
in China.” It would be interesting to know what Chinese sculp-ures 
Dr. Quaritch Wales has here i in mind. 





RECEPTION TO THE DIRECTOR OF INFORM ATION 
AT THE INDONESIAN EMBASSY IN LONDON 


\ 


THE COLOMBO PLAN EXHIBITION - 


THE COLOMBO PLAN. Bono m to demonstrate the needs ‘of the 
countries in South-and South-East Asia, and the contribution that. will ` 
be made-—in the way of capital goods and technical assistance—by the 
countries of the Commonwealth, the United States of America and the 
rest of the free world. | - i | 


бла а ы ОЕ ал. | | 
Responsibility for : the Exhibition is vested in ап inter-Ministerial 
Committee of the Ceylón Government. . The Chairman is The Hon. 
J. R. Jayewardene, the Minister of Finance. Other members of the Com- 
mittee are Sir Oliver Goonetilleke, Minister of. Home Affairs and Rural 
Development, and Sir J ohn Koteawala, Minister 95 T PUE and Public 
Works. . 
" The site is Victoria Park, an expanse of а; (on acres in the centre 
of Colombo.- : Ал area rather larger than that of London's South Bank. 
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COUNTRIES WHICH ARE PARTICIPATING 


“Тһе following nations are taking part in the. Exhibition ey 
The United Kingdom and British. Territories in South-East Asia, ie. 
Federation of Malaya, Singapore, North’ Borneo, Brunei, and Sawarak ; 
Canada ; Australia ; New Zealand ; ; Pakistan ; India ; U.S.A: ; Indonesia ; 
сапа Тһе Maldives. ae y 
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THE CEYLON NATIONAL RAVILION 


This Pavilion ostais Ceylon’ s part 1 in ie Colombo Plan. ЕЕ 
"Ceylon S population, now 7} million, is increasing at the rate of 200, 000 
са year, and тоге; food is thé country’s first need. At present two-thirds 
of the rice eatén in the island has to be imported from abroad. 

The main reason-why so little food. is grown in the island is that two- ` 
thirds of all-the land. under.cultivation is taken up with the production ` 
of three main export crops—tea; rubber and coconut. 

The main objective of Cevlon's development programme is therefore 
. to broaden her economy by increasing production of food for local, 
consumption and by providing more employment in industry. - 

Land development projects are much the most important part of | 
Ceylon's programme, accounting for over NUM of total pene. 
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Much work is involved in clearing virgin jungle and providing irziga- 
ton. The biggest project that has been started is the Gal Oya river valley 
cevelopment scheme, in the Eastern Province which is. expected to cost 
із all about Rs. 400.million (£30. million) ; it will notibe completed | until 
P62. A big dam. will store water for irrigating 100, 000 acres at present 
tnder. jungle and for improving. the irrigation of 30, 000 acres Already `. 
Ender cultivation ; it is hoped that 21,000 peasant holdings will be providec 
ñ the- new area, А similar project on the Walàwe Ganga River, whick 
Las not yet been started, will irrigate 40,000 acres оҒ new land, besides 
ensuring a regular: ‘supply ‘of water to :13,000 ‘acres of .éxisting paddy- 
nelds. . The dam will help to prevent floods in the valley and will enable 

0,000 kilowatts: of hydro- ‘electric power to. бе generated..on the spot. 

High priority is being given to a scheme гог developing the Ee mter- 
national port аг ‘Colombo... - 

Тһеге 15 very little industry in the island at present, but plans are afoot 

ог a big. new fertilizer plant capable . of producing . 80, 000 toms of 
immonium sulphate and: 35,000 to 45,000 tons of. superphosphate a year) 


The programme also includes а -пеу/ factory. for the.extraction of.coconut ` ` 


Dil and a second for the manufacture of. caustic soda from salt procuced 
ocally..-A number of other plans are’ being extended and reorgarized,.. 
among: them a steel-rolling mill and factories for the manufactuze of 


eather goods, glass.and pottery. · Modern factories have па been >. 


ouilt for the production of plywood and cement. . | 

Social | services will also be developed and the main emphasis vw ll be: 
эп schools and hospitals. Educational standards in the island are al-eady 
zery high and there is free education up to and including the university. 
Seven out of every ten people in Ceylon can read and write. ^A large · 
number of old school buildings, however, need to be replaced, anc new 
schools are being built. The present hospital. capacity: of. 2.7 beds per: 
-housand is іо be. doubled. | 

Thé Ceylon .Government's pavilion is divided into five sections, 1:6; 
Colombo plan ‘projects ; agricultural products and industries: m: ed 
products and industries ; other industries, social services, and the develop- ` 
ment of the co- operative movement in Ceylon ;-and Cottage Crafts. . 
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THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF ISRAEL ` 


By The Hon. EDWIN SAMUEL, cmc. | 


THE STATE: OF ISRAEL,- now: three and a half: years old, is undergoing a 
period of great economic strain. There is little doubt that it will pull . 
through, thanks to the determination of its present leaders and to the 
` willingness of the population at large to go on slogging away, grumbling, - 
as they do so, without hope of any early respite. - | m 
Although the present economic conditions in Israel-seem indefensible ` 
by any Western standards, it must be remembered that the situation is ` 
still under control. - The Government relies heavily on Jewish gift money | 
. from abroad, on foreign investments and.loans. If there were any real , 
danger of an economic collapse in Israel, Jewish gift money from abroad 
could and would be increased. If the food situation deteriorates again— 
as it did this sumimer—the proportion. of foreign exchange: devoted. to 
food purchases abroad would be further increased and the very high | 
proportion allocated for capital equipment would be temporarily 
decreased. | oe Ps vs M К Ex 
"There are, of course, certain resources and obligations which are less 
elastic. The burden of Israel's rearmamerit cannot be lightened, as long | 
as she is surrounded by a ring of unfriendly Arab States. Most states 
fear, or profess to fear, that their neighbours are hostile, even when 
those neighbours reiterate their pacific intentions.;' The Arab States,. . 
however, reiterate their hostile feelings and, as long as this attitude ` 
continues, Israel must continue to re-arm. IET 
Another unelastic obligation is immigration. Israel's chief reason . 
о existence is as a haven for Jews who suffer from political or economic 
disabilities elsewhere. Ав there are Jewish communities, large or small, : 
in most countries in the world, the wayward winds of political and - 
economic change are bound to disturb some Jews somewhere at every 
moment. At one time or another, Russia, Poland and Germany.have 
been the main reservoirs -which. emptied part of their.surplus Jewish | 
populations into Palestine. Today itis. largely. the Balkans and the 
Middle Eastern countries themselves that -propel tens of thousands of 2% 
their Jewish citizens іп search of safety in Israel. жаа E 
These waves have their rise and fall. At the moment; the pressure of 
immigration on Israel is about half what it was two years ago. But 
Israel is self-committed ‘to accept without question all Jews who wish to 
enter; and the present lull. (which eases. somewhat the economic strain . 
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end.enables production to-catch up.a little with consumption) can come 

t an end at any moment, should’ conditioris for Jéws worsen elsewere, 
cr should some of the gates in Eastern Europe and the Balkans, now с:оѕей 
"£o emigrants, be reopened. s ^, з з 0 "n 

Immigration is still (һе key to most of Israel's problems, as it was in 
>glestine under:the Mandate. The population .of Israel has doubled 
in three years—-a fantastic achievement. unparalleled elsewhere: This 
-udden accretion is the prime cause of the economic strains and. stresses 
-rom which: Israel now, suffers.’ It: has resulted in а: number of acute . 
leficiencies: The. first is the, shortage of captal. There was a -ime, | 
зеѓоге World War, П, when about twenty per cent of the immig-ants | 
»rought their capital with them. `- With the shift’ of immigration from - 
Sermany to- immigration from the Middle East, that figure has now | 
iropped to:a half of one per cent. Consequeatly, Israel is one of the 
hirstiest countries'in the world for capital. Capital pours-into Israel . 
ike water into the desert, fertilizing its barren soil, creating new farms 
and new factories; -° |- а | 

Then there 15-а shortage of technicians.. There is a shortage of engineers 
and doctors, of nurses.and teachers, of archicects and administrators. 
Apart from Iraq, most Jewish immigrants from the Middle East are 
artisans and small traders. `The reservoir of Jewish technicians that was 
accumulated from Germany and-Central,Eurcpe before World War П: 
is used up. Israel’s own training facilities are swamped and many: 
hundreds ‘of Israel-students are now abroad learning these professions. 
But the process.is.slów and expensive. es `7 E 

Thirdly, the productivity of Israel is low. The. skills brought by 
immigrants are often those.not wanted in Israel. Farm hands and fectóry 
workers must be trained, and trained on the;jo». Many of the factories 
are. still too small in size to be economic. Ir those^established before 
World War II the equipment is often outworn and. must be replaced, - 
throwing a further burden on Israel's reserves, of foreign exchange. 

Then there ‘are-also the acute shortages of. food and housing. · In 
spite of a. vigorous campaign (six times as intense as in Great B-itain) 
for building workers’ houses’ and.quarters and whole new villages and 
towns, there is the inevitable time lag. Tens of thousands of immigrant. · 
families are still in wooden or aluminium huts or, what is worse in. winter 
time, ‘under canvas, in'great "work camps. The time lag іп focd pro- 


duction’ is even more'serious. It takes quite a long- time to get heavy 
agricultural machinery made and shipped to Israel: to get lanc deep.’ 
ploughed and irrigated with watér brought through large pipes óver long 
distances to get seed sown, farm buildings erected and crops harvested. 
All this would have been difficult enough : but ill-luck ‘intervened and the 
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last summer... WWE tg c | 
“Тһе Jewish population of Palestine under the Mandate.and of Israel 
.- today corresponds. more to the occupational structure of an industrial: 
country, such as. Gréat Britain, than to an agricultural country, like 
Bulgaria. As in Great Britain, four fifths of the Jewish population ir: 
Palestine and now Israel are urban, with one fifth on the land. Under 
the Mandate; the Arab popülation—who were largely rural and twice- . 
, as, numérous—supplemented the, small Jewish agricultural. population . 
.' and preserved {һе balance. `` With the. migration of. most of (һе Arab 
. Population from Israel in :1948,.that:.balance was upset and the farm 
` acreage under cultivation. was heavily reduced. New Jewish settlers 
- have restored the-bálance in part; but some:,250,000 acres of former ` 
Arab cultivated land still remains to` be brought back. into ‘cultivation. `` 
This. can only бе done by large-scale mechanized agriculture, especially. . 
in the rolling plains of the South... But the rainfall there is scanty and 
г undependable : and the irrigation-network bringing water from.the coastal 
beltis now being extended northwards to tap the perennial River Yarkon, 
. whence Jerusalem city also draws its supply. . . _. О 
^ Meanwhile, Israel must buy most of its: food abroad. Its natural. 
sources, would be Jordan, Lebanon, Syria and Egypt. But all these are. 
closed through the Arab blockade. : Sofood must be brought from further . 
. “afield, which is so expensive that the most rigid system of rationing has | 


КИ 1950-51 rains failed, resulting in. a-sharp decline in Israel’s food production 
., . А " e й i 9a % _ 
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had to be introduced. The food situation in Israel today is as-grim as it. - E 


. . was in Great Britain in the dark days of 1940 to 1943. The Israel Govern- · 

— .ment.has deliberately screwed supply down to the most austere level that: 

`- the public will stand. ` As a result, much of the locally produced foodstuffs 

escape into black market channels. -Without food parcels sent by friends : 

. abroad and without resource to the black market, the Israel housewife 

has a very hard time indeed. - ‘But this is not the whole of the Story. | 

Only part of the food ‘situation: is due to Government rationing. This 

is aggravated by unexpected. crises, such as last summer's crop failure, 

the rise of prices abroad. Israel operates with ‘little or no reserves : 

hence even the official ration is: sometimes not honoured, which drives 

. yet more honest citizens to.use the black market. And the new adminis- 

- tration is.not free from the inefficiency, muddle, red tape and delay that 
beset most governmental machines. LTEM AT EE 

_. Тһе economic structure; of Israel is thus ‘strained today. almost to. 
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"breaking point.” The last straw -is the shortage of foreign exchange. ' 

_ This is caused, of course, by the gross discrepancy between Israel's imports 

^ and Israels exports.. :Еуеп under the Mandate, Palestine imported— 

<< mostly in the form of capital. goods—about eight times as much as ‘she 
152." =; . P xe | 


| exported.” The diffeténte was. covered by. the large volume. of invisible 
exports in the shape of money flowing into Israel. There was firs- the 
gft money coming in to Mosleni, Christian; and Jewish charitable religious | 
crganizations. ` There: was a. great deal of money coming in.as gifts 
loans and investments. for J ewish agriculture, industry and trade.. Al: 
this transfer of. funds. was. facilitated Бу. the existence of'an extensive . 
tanking | system. British banks. were representéd- by Barclays Bank: 
(Dominion, Colonial.and' Overseas), the Ottoman Bank and the Anglo- | 
Falestine Bank .(now. the Bank Leumi—the National Bank of Israel). 
“here were also the Credit Lyonnais, the Banco di Roma and a host о”: 
cther banks, many: of them Palestinian companies. Barclays Bank ende- 
tae Mandate held a privileged position as government bankers. Through. 
= also flowed. a vast amount of money transferred. from, Great Britain 
t5 Palestine for the maintenance of. British - military -and air forces. Im 
Palestine. - ‘All this -has now come to-an end. . The import. of moner’ 


through tourist traffic still, however, remains, for example, it is estimated - Е 


that no less than £150, 000 was brought into Israel by delegates, visitors: 
-па pressmen attending the’ Zionist Congress held in Jerusalem this `` 
summer. Nevertheless Israel's foreign exchange position is very weak,” 

hich accounts for the slow fall i in the value of the Israel’ ‘pound: | 


Tsrael’s sterling balances are- largely exhausted, 80 a great effort is bein . 
{nade to obtain loans and’ grants in. other’ countries, particularly tha. 
Jnited.States. Ѕоте 65,000;000 dollars are.being granted to Israel by th»; 
Jnited States Government, and the money will- sóon' Беріп о flow · л as · 

capital goods needed for. agricultural. development. A further. amount. 
5 being raised" through the sale in the United States of Israel Goveramént. 
;xonds. “The sum asked for Was 1,000,000,000 . dollars over three years ; 
эш the sum actually realized in the. first year was orily 75,000,000. d-ilars, . 


"ther sums are coming to Israel in tlie form of private. investment, usuall s’. 


n industry. . Mixed Israel and foreign companies are. now.the most . 
sommon method of investment. Israel provides the building. and tha 
»peratives : the foreign company provides the-equipment and. the tect nicel > 
lirectors. In sucha manner а new shoe factory has been established: 1 
“erusalem; using wholly automatic machinery that can produce shoes. 
ata quarter. of the. prevailing prices. A rubber tyre factory‘is going up. 

3etween Tel Aviv апа Haifa. Tn. Haifa itself, а Kaiser-Fraser motcr-car. 
_assembly plant is already producing cars for export (among other. places 

- -o Finland!) But most of the new factory production in Israel is for locel” 
:onsumption, such as:that from the two large new cement factories now 

ander construction -they will reduce the quantity of foreign cemert now · 
mported. _ Further factories аге, being established: for making electric’ - 

motors, iron pipes апа: concrete. pipes. When it. is ; remembered tha:, 
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thirty years ago; ien was КОЛКО. no. inódern industry in Israel. at 


all; the’ progress made.is remarkable. Some 90, 000 men and women агг - ` 


с DOW employed in Israel’s factories and workshops, which ро in ` 


UN 1950: goods to the value of about £200,000,000: 


_ Al this industrial achievement is the result ‘of an enormous is expenditure | 
of éffort. - To get. anything done, in Israel is: supremely difficult; owing 
~ largely to the shortage of. foreign currency for purchases of. building ` 
material and of raw material, and to the shortage of. housing for factory 


ч workers and technicians. | Nevertheless, the · volume of. industrial pro- 


duction goes up month by month. Soon it is‘ hoped that ‘inflationary 
pressure: will be reduced and the Israel: pound stabilized. Meanwhile, . 


с. the population. plóds on undaunted. Мо one has yet collapsed from lacE : 


ee ‘of food. The sheer volume of human effort is impressive. If faith counts : 
. - ‘for anything in this world, Israel will pull-through. ^. P 
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| “ISRAEL MINING INDUSTRIES ` DEAS 
Ж. By J. COMAY . 


| _ SEARCHING HUNGRILY for fresh resources БЕ p ті eds 


.' especially in.the. empty placés of- the South; Israel has started to sift its 


soil for useable minerals. Nature has been mean to us. We lack the 
- gold and diamonds of a land like South Africa : the i iron and coal of the | 


` .' countries of heavy-industry ; and even the “ black gold "—the petroleum’ 


which gushes up through the sands of the Near East—has not so far béen ` 
discovered in the Negev, though known to exist. - In the. Dead Sea there 


Pa 1s. a vast reservoir of mineral salts, the most important .of which is taken .- 
out as potash, the present tribulations and future possibilities of which: . . 


E s deposits of these minerals. 


are another story, ‘There are, however, in the South many lowly and. 
| undistinguished members of the mineral family: which might be marketed | 
. ог used for industry if located in payable quanitities and accessible areas. ' 
_ Since their exploration and initial development are less attractive to private . 
‘capital, and since ‘our: limited natural resources must be harnessed to- 
national needs, the government has. taken the initiative in орыш up 
‘For this purpose, a corporation "as been omei called ‘the ІМІ. 
(Israel Mining Industries) with: a capital ш а million pounds. - The 
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Governinent owns all the shares except one, which belongs to its president 
and managing director, Dr. J. Blumfeld, а renowned scientist’ industrialist . 
from France, who is incidentally the brother 5f Mrs. Vera’ Weizmann. 
. The other directors, appointed ex-officio by the: Cabinet, aré representatives 
of six Ministries, an official of the National Bank of Israel, the head’ of 
the Palestine Electric Corporation, and, as actirg chairman.of the^ Eoard, | 
Rav Alouf Dori, the former Chief of Staff, who 15 now head. of the Haa 
Technion. and is an'engineer by profession: = - ^: | 

. I learnt а good deal about the working of. the company from rs tall 
ЖЫ о chief engineer, Abraham Dor, who is also French-trained 
and а recent immigrant. І found him at the company’ S office i in Haxirya, | 
when he had just artived:from a hot and dusty inspection trip down in 
the Negev, which did not seem to have reduced his enthusiasm in Ге 
slightest. He told me that three kinds of ra'w materials were ekeady: 
past the exploration stage and'Were soon to be developed by subs diary 
companies, in which.the Government was: the main contributor of cepital: 
The first is rock phosphate. It: will soon be brought from the Negev 
to Haifa, where it is refined and then distributed: ‘to the farmers as chemical 
fertilizer. It is intended to export it in some quantity, after the transpo-t 
bill has been cut down by eliminating a lot of the bulk: impurities at tke 
source. The deposits are apparently extensive. ) 

Another new Negev: product is fine silicate. sand, ‘suitable for glass- 
making. Till now Phoenicia, the big Haifa - ‘glass works. belonging to 
Solel Boneh, has. depended on sand imported from Belgium. and paid for . 
in foreign curfency. After some early scepticism, it is now convinced 
that the sand dug- upin ће“ large machtesh," a spectacular: deep natural 
bowl in the northern Negev, is:as good as the Belgian, What is more, 
Phoenicia is preparing to erect a subsidiary plant at Beersheba. Ihe. 
two factories, together, will utilize 160 tons a day. At present 4(! tons 


represent the prodüction i in the ЗІ which 15. not sufficient to cover all hd 


the local needs. | 

The search for ballclay resulted, six edis agc,in the opening of" seam 
53”, which can supply Israel factories for a long time to come with Eaolin ~ 
as good as any they are using. ,The prospects 18. opening ‘up for 1згаз1 | 
to become a producer of-all its own ‘needs i in ceramic ware. 
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SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ANCIENT 
CHINESE LAW—L. LE 7 
Ву LEWIS oN Hong є Kone) 


BEFORE THE DOWNFALL 2” the Miche regime іп 1911, China had been 
ruled for.several thousand years. by a law that.embodiés, the fundamental 
ideals. in the Confucian’ classics and attests the wisdom and sense of : 
justice of this ancient nation. Until the time of. Confucius himself, | 
Chinese law, in the sense of penal law, was freely mixed to gether with the . 


.. rules of the so-called * Propriety " ; and the judicial officials, in determining 
+ law suits, must; therefore, partly rely upon the timé-honoured principles . 


. as set in the classics and partly upon precedent decisions for their guidance., 
_` ' The ingredients of the old Chinese law were first wrought together. Бу. 


Li Hwei about three hundred vears B.C.,' who also had Prince Wen of Wei °° 


| among his pupils. · It was, a work of six chapters but only the chapter- B 
titles are known to posterity: . Somè one hundred years later, under the 

first emperor -of the. Han. Dynasty, Hsiao Ho, one of the three empire 
builders, expanded the original work by àdding three new chapters to it. 
~ Since then the old Chinese law had undergone many and various revisions, 


2 but essentially it remained about the same. through more than’ 2,000 


years. However, nearly all of the dynasty laws before the Tang Dyriasty 
were lost long ago, of which only fragments are still found here and there | 
.to-day in their contemporary writings. , 
> The earliest complete Chinese criminal law that we RS TEN WAS: 
proclaimed іп the year 624 B.C.; at the beginning of the Tang Dynasty, . 
.. Which is generally recognized as the monumental work. in the field of 
Chinese legal ѕсіепсе.. This is- undoubtedly well-justified .;. -for-it- was | 
prepared and made law at a period when China was at one of its summits 


.^ both in power and in culture, and that the work was penned by seventeen 


brilliant statesmen and scholars of the flourishing era. It did not only 
: serve as the manual and model to the succeeding empire builders in China, 
. but also exercised considerable, influence in the natiorial laws of Annam, 
Koreà and Japan. .Thus, we find the Penal Law of the Ming Dynasty 
‚ is. seventy per cent identical with the work in question, while that of the 
Manchus is mere copy work from the Ming Dynasty, with the exception 
. of only three or four out of about three hundred articles. It is this work, . 
.. too, that the present article is chiefly based upon ; without recourse to, 

which, this kind of Hendy would be, indeed, impossible. . f 
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Having р given a brief Жыр of the historical рше of ite old 
Chinese law, now .we are а to- enter, immediately into the. main 

feld in 1 the foiling sections. жә 
THE MODES or PUNISHMENT: | i 


` 2 


> © E 


Since time immemorial the modes of punishment povided in the old 
Chinese law are of five kinds. The first, also the lightest, is béating with. 
“һе bamboo, of five grades, from 10 to 50: blows. Next comes beating | 
with the bigger bamboo, or stick, also-of five grades, from 60 i5 100 
Slows. Slave labour, or prisonment, is the third mode of punishment, 
"rom one to three years, progressing each: grade by half a уеаг.. Then 
zomes banishment,.divided into three. grades, from 1,000 to 3,020: li, 
and according to the kind or harsh climates of ће locality, usually cn the 
>ordering areas of the empire. Capital punishment is the last in ordec, 
which consists of decapitation and: strangulation, the mie being. con- 
sidered the more humane. 

Along with the five regular modes of СОЕ серна Бу сэррег 
or silver had also been restrictively used. + Th> corresponding value of 
>ach grade in term of the currency metal was usually specifically fixed in 
ihe law book. ‘For instance, according to the Penal Code of the Tang 
Dynasty, ten blows with the bamboo was. made equal to one:ca-ty of 
соррег, and death penalty to 120. But its use was generally limited to . 
ће old and young, to the disabled, to: the tit. ed апа to women ; and, 
what is. more important, e ipiis in the cases of the less heinors 
offences. · | 

With men. of. public service ‘there WAS . ЕА ШЕ of per гау 
degradation of ranks or total disqualification for: public. office. As iren'in 
Tormer days entered -intd. public service Бу. competitive . examination, | 
and promotion .was chiefly based upon seniouity, title and ranks were 
:egarded as of great value and importance. Taeréfore, when an official . 
was found to.have committed some light offence, the perialty was usually 
сейпсей to a fine of salary, or оа ог total ола for | 
public service. | 

It is ру worthy to note nee in ‘the old Сге law the banish: 
ment system is Опе of: the good things that seems to have been overlooked 
әу our modern reformers. It-was originally red.1ced out of death penalty, 


which not only made it impossible for the, offeader to do more mischief ©. | 


_n his native town, but also did.much towards populating the borcering 
areas of the empire as well as to. strengthenirg its defence. Тһе-шап. 
sentenced to bánishment went along with his family, and upon arrival 
at his destination would be шого а certain amount of lárid and made. 
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to work there. After three years he would be registered there with his 
family as subjects of the bordering area, so that a former criminal was 
turned into a productive merrber and front-guards might also be raised 


- out of them. This great system was continued till the later years of the 
Manchu Dynasty; when the prevalence of bandits interrupted the practice, 


and блу led to its-collapse. Through the whole period of the first 


. and second Republic no attempt was ever made to restore this system. 


It is the Communists that appear to have again resorted to banishment 
as a means to deal with the so-called. diehard reactionaries and incorrigible 
criminals, though the-manner is all different—done in utter secret. 
There is another point that requires a word of explanation. Beating 
by the bamboo, degrading as it is to the modern eye, was seldom, in 


. practice, inflicted upon people of the respectable class, for few were those 


who. were not protected by some official titles either of his.own or that 
of his father or grand father.. It was, therefore, calculated exactly to 
fall upon the rude peasants and miserable wretches in those rude times 
who, were. amenable to nothing so readily. Indeed, our ancient jurists 


. would have great difficulty to understand why we should for small offence 


lock people in prison for weeks and months, and feed them at the expense 
of the public, instead: of giving them a ready beating and then set them 
free to earn their own bread. | З | | 


| THE TEN MOST HEINOUS CRIMES 
Of all the offences punishable in the old Chinese law, ten are considered 
the most heinous. Some of these are tracedble to as early as the Han 


, Period, .but since the Sui Dynasty (preceeding the Tang Period) the ten 
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heinous offences have become part of the law itself: They are : 1, Con- 
spiracy of rébellion ; 2, Conspiracy to burn up, or destroy the imperial 
palaces or ancestral temples ; 3, Conspiracy to join the emperor’s enemy : 
4, Conspiracy of parricide ; 5, Atrocities; 6. Lese majesty; 7. Want 
of filial piety ; 8, Discord (as beating or selling a relative within certain. 
degrees); 9, Killing one's superior official or tulor and ect; 10, Incest. 
Some of these may appear vague and indefinite, but for exact meaning 
they depend rather upon the contents explicitly set forth than:the general 
terms. Neither are all of these punishable with death, but that they 
аге excluded from many advantages that may be enjoyed by offenders of ` 
other categories, such as the frequent occurring amnesties. 


EIGHT CONSIDERATIONS: 


Either out of deep reverence to (Бе emperor or for policy, the ancient 
law-givers of China thought it wise to give special exemptions to eight 


-ound to have commiited-à crime’ worthy death, -he competent authcrities 


‘could only- report the case to.the emperor, so that the-emperor might ді 


ais discretion refer to the grand council for: consideration, wita ths. 


-esult to be recommended to the emperor for Епа] decision. But -f the 
«rime committed. be: punishable only with banishment or still fighter, 


the penalty was simply to Бе reduced one grade: Mitigation of various. 


Е of persons’ in | the atonal enn code. When ; any of йе was 


\ 


degrees was also extended to the relatives of those who were themselves 


entitled to these exemptions. However, по oifender falling unde- ths | 
category of the ten most heinous offerices was under the protection cf the - 


cight considerations. The eight ‘considerations аге: consideration foz 


the offender’s kinship with the emperor ; consideration for the offerder’s . | 


‘lose association with the emperor ; the rest being considerations fo- ` 


virtue, ability, distinguished uu nobility; duigence (for the state) 
-ла national guests.. - c лі 


CONCERNING THE АСЕР AND, JUVENILES 


- 


Chinese ancient ТТ? is particularly tender with the aged and young 
effenders, and on this point it varies very: ІшПе from the dawn o th» `. 


Chinese history to the Manchu Period. - Offenders under the age of 15 
: па above 70 as well as the. partially-disabled асе entitled. to redemotioa 
"y hen sentenced to punishment down from banishment. Offenders unde 
The age of ten and above 80, as well as the wholly-disabled, may ` "appeal 

“о the emperor for clemency, when sentenced to death’ for ‘ ‘grand 
гтеазоп ” or murder, being also entitled tò redemption in the case o7 
году wounding or -heft, and entirely free from penalty for any cf ths 


remaining offences. Offenders under the: age ‘cf 7 or above 90 are not ' 


punishable at all, no--even for crimes worthy death ; but if the offence 
Fas been committed through. instigation by another man, the instizato- 
shall be liable to the punishment ; and if there. be something to be res-ored 


“г compensated for,it must be restored or compensatéd by the = 


-ho has received ihe benefit of the offence. 
To show the deep concern of the old Chinese ‘aw for the aged;-it та 
be for convenience mentioned here, that а death convict would not b. 


permitted to suffer death, if hé.has a parent or grandparent who is old: 


~г disabled, and the offender himself be the sole ‘able-bodied memter im 


‚ the family, so that Һе may Бе kept-at. home to serve his -parent:* Noz . | 


shall the same be ban: shed away or inàde to serve any term of slave lgbou- 


but to be set.free for the same purpose after so many blows be’ inficte - 


upon the back with tke stick... However, this humane rule does not hold 
T the offence committed 9e one e of the ten most heinous, crimes. 
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"CONCERNING «WOMAN. OFFENDERS 


at Chinese women in the old days. enjoyed fewer суй rights than : men : 
г "they were also less liable to prosecution and punishment. --In:some cases ` 


the. full-aged | males alone were made responsiblé:for the offence committed 


- »by.the-whole family ; and in others, evei: when. the offence was actually - 


committed by woman; it would be still her husband or father that had іс. 


answer the charge. Except for adultery and crimes worthy death, there 
<. was no imprisonment for woman ; but: with: the offence duly redeemed, ` 
‘she was to be given to her ‘husband: for custody and discipline. Nor was ` > 
‘banishment applicable to woman, though for very serious offences’ she i 


might bê sold ‘into. slavery. - Yet, for adultery a woman might Бе-: 
‚ imprisoned, or beaten with the bamboo. and that with part of the garment. 


taken off, because such a-woman ‘was considered to have lost the sense we 
НОГ shame. According to the Penal Code of the Manchus, except in serious . 


cases like murder and -theft, women are entitled to sending their sons, 


“younger. brothers or. nephews as their representatives to the court, whe. 


DE might be punished, as the case might require, in-their stead. Ав regards + 


"e between brothers. "rv a м. oes МЕР 0 


-. pregnant woman prisoners condemned to .death, execution could only. 
- be carried out 100 days after they were delivered, What is ‘more, all the с. 
exemptions enjoyed буа titled. man were also automatically, extended іе, | 
his wife and. mother. . DI MEM E ағы ы 


CONCEALING A RELATIVE'S/ ‘OFFENCE. AND >: 
жалға ^ VOLUNTARY SURRENDER . E 


$ 


T6 have. full regard. for humanity. апі keep family ties inviolate, the. Ж 


| old ‘Chinese law provides that in a. family. where one member has com- a 
mitted i an offence and the others fail to report the matter to the. authorities, | 
the latter are not ‘punishable for that ; nor if the same should divulge any - 7 
information, ог carry some message to the offender that leads to -his: 2 
escape, when proceedings аге taken іп secret. for his arrest. The law ... 

goes. fürther thàn-this, thàt any who should make a complaint against а: 


. grand parent or parent, would be punished with: death ; and for the same `: 
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offence against а grandparent on mother’ 5 side, husband, or husband’s 


parent, it would be punishable with two: years, even if the charges be. ~ 


found true. Servants, like junior members in.the family can (indeed. 


; must) also conceal their masters' offence, but. masters are riot allowed tes ` 


conceal that of their. servants. However, none of this is- applicable to + 


rebellion or joining the emperor's enemy, where failing to give information. 


is liable to heavy punishment, whether it be between father and son, Or. 
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AIM То provide for the spiritual instruction and temporal relief of 
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the disease. i ае : 


EXISTING. WORK • The Mission to Lepers з uer in 21 
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THE PRINCES 


Where on earth is Mackay? 


Probably you are not quite sure. It is one of many prosperous 
sugar towns іп Queensland— and it has a branch of the 
Commonwealth Bank. Like most of the communities that 
together form the Australian market, Mackay has its own social 
and economic conditions. These conditions are first-hand 
knowledge to the Commonwealth Bank which, by means 

of its nationwide network of branches, can give accurate 
details on any town or state, or thë whole continent. British 
exporters viewing the Australian market 12,000 miles away 

- will find this knowled ge indispensable. It is readily available from 







V our Financial Information Service at Australia House in the Strand. 


The Commonwealth Bank Ї knows | Australia 





COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA > COMMONWEALTH SAVINGS BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


8 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. And at Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. 


Time for Eastern trade 






Ten-fifteen in England and the London, 
Manchester and Liverpool offices of The 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China have already opened to the public. 
At New York the day's work has not 
yet begun. In the East at Colombo it 
is tea-time and in Hong Kong business 
is finished for another day. But wherever 
business men engaged in the Eastern trade 
may be, they will find at the nearest branch of 
The Chartered Bank up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion, skilled assistance and efficient banking services. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
West End (London) Branch: 28 Charles II Street, London, S.W.r. 
Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2. 
Liverpool Branch; 27 Derby House, Liverpool, 2. 
New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 
Branches of the Bank, under British management directed from London, are established at most 
centres of commercial importance throughout Southern and South-Eastern Asia and the Far East. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE TRANSFER ОЕ POWER* 
By ALAN CAMPBELL-JOHNSON, CIE, OBEt 


May I say at the outset that I regard it a signal privilege to һау? been 
invited to address the East India Association on the great theme ot the 
-ransfer of power to India and Pakistan. І feel particularly honoured 
ihat the Chairman should be Lord Listowel who, as the last Seczetary 
of State for India, invested that high office with such dignity and distimction 
during those momentous days of decision. I deeply appreciate his kind 
remarks about my own modest role at the time, but nothing that Fe hes 
said can remove from me a personal sense cf inadequacy in standing 
before the members of this Association so many of whom have given 
long and devoted service in India and helpec to uphold in their own 
zareers the highest traditions of the Indian Civil Service. 

Lord Listowel has been good enough to mertion to you the published 
diary record I maintained of my experiences on Lord Mountbetten’s 
staff throughout his fifteen months term of offize as the last Viceroy and 
first constitutional Governor-General of the Dominion of India. For 
all its limitations, of which I am only too well aware, the book places me 
I believe in the category of the historian’s favourite child—or shoulc I say 
enfant terrible?—a primary source. It is at this point that I would like 
to follow the eminent example of Dr. Conant, the Président of Ha-vard, 
who in a remarkable address on Anglo-American Relations in the Atomic 
Age started off by quoting the need for a lecturer to declare at the outset 
the nature of his bias. For purely objective history I suppose 6 just 
about as abortive a concept as Goethe’s Homunculus—the brain.:n the 
test tube, the mental process without the bodi y substance. 


LORD MOUNTBATTEN'$ STAFF 


Some critics in their comments have failed perhaps to appreciaze tke 
proximity at which my log book was written. 3ecause it is largely taken 
up with Lord Mountbatten's view-point and with a steady commencation 
of his policy and actions I have been described as the uncritical hero- 
worshipper and а “ Mountbatten man." Certainly I was a “ Mountbatten 
Man,” in the sense that my bias was that I agreed with what he was doing 
and how he was doing it. If I had not done so I think it may be safely 
assumed that I would not have ibid on. The essence of the matter wes 


* Delivered at joint meeting with the Overseas League at Over-5eas House on March 27, 1952 with the Right 
Hon. Earl Listowel in the Chair. 
Т Author of Mission with Mountbatten. 
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that Mountbatten was surrounded by a group of men—his regular I.C.S. 
Secretariat together with his special task force headed by Lord Ismay. 
From the moment we combined forces in Delhi we worked together as a 
team. Individually they represented widely, varying experience and out-: 
look, but together not only were they the most talented body it has ever 
been my good fortune to work with, but their efforts were invested by a 
sense of union and urgency which it was an exhilirating experience to share. 
If we were Mountbatten’s “ yes шеп” it was rather in the sense that we 
were wholly united in our resolve to secure an affirmative answer, and to 
approach the problem much in the mood of Mr. Churchill’s famous 
directive to Lord Mountbatten on an earlier occasion when he instructed 
him to pursue the project of Mulberry—‘Pray,” wrote the Prime Minister, 
“ do not argue the difficulties, the difficulties will argue for themselves.” 

It is not my intention thai my comments to-day, four years later, 
should be in any sense an apologia for what I wrote Шеп; but I have 
detected in a few of the comments aroused by my book what I regard as 
a basic misunderstanding of the policy and method Lord Mountbatten 
pursued. Because he.succeeded in securing the agreement of the leaders 
quickly, it is assumed that he rushed the Indian leaders off their feet 
getting them to sign along a dotted line without understanding what they 
were doing. The opposite was the truth. I doubt whether any draft 
agreement was thrashed out with such exhaustive line by line, and para- 
graph by paragraph discussion at such a high political level as the June 
3rd Plan. It was the reverse of an award. 


A UNIQUE POLITICAL ACT 


But regardless of the injection of a time limit the only prospect of settle- 
ment lay in securing it quickly, while the area of possible agreement had 
in effect been narrowed down to partition and a particular form of 
partition at that. Much is made of pointing a dramatic contrast between 
the years and months taken over administrative and legal partitions of 
far less pith and moment and the 72 days between Lord Mountbatten’s 
arrival and June 3rd announcement and the further 73 days to Independ- 
ence itself. -But it is just because a voluntary political transfer of power 
by partition was a unique and unconditional political act that such 
andlogies cannot be drawn. It was a leap across a precipice, and as has 
been justly observed, you cannot perform that particular feat in two or 
more jumps. Moreover, the Mountbatten plan was not simply the 
bringing forward of a time limit, the hastening of a political process. It 
in fact allowed for an administrative partition afterwards which was not 
subjected to any such guillotine and which was.sheltered by a prior agree- 
ment on the major political issues-in dispute. The argument that this 
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political solution. brought in its train grave and immediate civil -discords 
should not be allowed to distract attention from the essential wisdom and 
effectiveness of this juxtaposition of political and administrative transfer. 
Indeed the operations of the various commictees set up, such zs the 
Partition Committee and the Joint Def2nce Council, went on uninterrupt- 
edly with what can only be regarded as astonishing smoothness, precision 
and goodwill. 


А SETTLEMENT OF THE HIGHEST URGENCY 


Four and a half years after the event I remain convinced of the profourd 
wisdom of Mr. Rajagopalachari’s remark to Lord Mountbatten made 
during our visit to Calcutta early іп 1948, “Jf you had not transferred 
power when you did," he said, “ there would have been no power to 
transfer," and what would have been the administrative consequences 
then? Moreover whether they were right or wrong, on one thing all 
the leaders were agreed, that the political settlement was of the highest 
urgency and that no administrative issue should be allowed to stand in the 
way of it. It may be argued that the I2aders—their lives had been given 
up to the arts of political agitation—had no proper awareness of the 
implications of their demands, but I em. convinced that nothing would 
have brought home to them the admiristrative facts of life short >f the 
earliest possible acceptance of political responsibility. It was not there- 
fore unawareness of the risks that prompted Lord Mountbatten aad his 
staff to press forward, but rather the sense that we were dealing with a 
situation in which administrative safeguards could not predetermine 
independence but could only be the fruits of self-government. 


‘TRIPARTITE COMMUNAL MADNESS”? 


While therefore this was the major premise of Lord Mountbatten's 
policy, in which I may say he was the interpreter of the British Govern- 
ment and fully supported by it, the v tal question arises as to wnether 
it took into sufficient account the special hazards induced by the communal 
tension, and whether the perilous situation in the Punjab and its tragic 
outcome were given due weight in the makirg of the larger dec:sions. 
Naturally the wounds have gone so deep, the weight of human sufering, 
the sense of political injustice are so great that it is difficult even to Ciscuss 
this issue without summoning up the most violant emotional reactions. 

In terms of the military risk I very much doubt whether anv more 
preparation could have been laid ever if more time had been allowed. 
The Punjab Boundary Force brought together in the areas most acutely 
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affected; was probably the largest military concentration éver made іп 
one place in time of peace. Moreover, it was the response to a careful 
estimate of what would be required to prevent a civil war and it included 
armoured formations, artillery and air support. The provision of such 
a force was remarkable when it is kept in mind that it had to be summoned 
against the background of the leaders insistence upon the immediate 
reconstitution and partitioning of the army and the need for a state of 
alert in other areas far distant from the Punjab storm centre—in particular 
Bengal and Calcutta. The truth is that in an atmosphere of tri-partite 
communal madness the orthodox military sanction was virtually irrelevant. 
An army 15 not designed to save a population from self-slaughter. 

If, therefore, the remedy was primarily political, how was the political 

responsibility discharged ? Неге again under the conditions prevailing 
I cannot see that anything other than a rapid transfer of power could have 
got the Punjab, in spite of the unstinting efforts of its brilliant Governor, 
out of the operation of Section 93 government—government by decree. 
How such a government could have been maintained in face of the ever 
growing resistance of all three communities both to it and to themselves 
without jeopardizing the wider settlement, I do not know. 
. If Lord Mountbatten had allowed the Muslim League to form a ministry 
who can doubt in the light of later experience that disturbances would 
have broken out which might well have prejudiced the entire transfer 
.of power? Lord Mountbatten has, I am aware, been taken to task for 
pointing out that the Punjab tragedy in terms of the Indian sub-continent 
involved only three per cent of the population. It has been stressed that 
this three per cent involved ninety per cent of the Sikhs and that in the 
total body politic the Punjab was in effect the heart. 

On the assumptiom that a local Sikb-Muslim League settlement could 
alone provide the basic conditions of peace there, it has to be confessed 
that the provincial leaders of these two communities seem to have had as 
little inkling of their problem as of its solution. They were small men 
called upon to grapple with large events. They were in addition the 
victims of their own propaganda. The local Muslim League leaders 
claim to take over power in the Punjab with a seven per cent communal 
majority was no more constructive than Sikh insistence upon the partition 
of the province and at the same time the retention of the right to choose 
which. section of it they would join. There is no need to pursue this 
point further. There was no prevailing awareness of realities. 

In face of such intransigence however, would it not have been an obvious 
precaution to have taken early steps to organize a wholesale transfer of 
populations? While the Sikh leaders might have been ready to have 
considered it, neither the Congress nor Muslim League High Commands 
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would, so far as I am aware, countenance the project ог hear of planning 
being. made on such an assumption. The bitter truth is that on y the 
compulsion of the communal mass killings and the fear of reprisals could 
have brought about the mass migrations. Есопотісау such an exodus 
seemed to run wholly counter to the interests of the two new Governmen:s 
and the Congress and Muslim League must not >e blamed for being averse 
to putting it into effect in advance of the event. i 

There has been criticism that in the light of their declared intenticns we 
failed to take effective action to suppress a Sikh rising. Here again 
propaganda has outrun the available evidence. The civil administ-ation 
was rapidly running down and as part of thrs process the intelligence 
service was under-staffed and over-strained.. What evidence ther» was 
_tended to show that in the Punjab there were plans involving violence 
emanating from all three communities but that the plans—such. as they 
were—were based principally on local “ homemade” activity. On this 
analysis a policy of suppression would havz been effective only by 
simultaneous action against all three communities. Such a policy would 
have placed an intolerable strain upon the communal loyalties of the 
strong forces needed to implement it. The “огсев were not aveilable 
and the action would in any case have once egain imperilled the wider · 
political agreement. I was present in India both during the Bengal 
famine and the Punjab crisis. By any assessment whether of statistics 
or the scale of suffering I am convinced that -he Bengal famine was by 
far the greater catastrophe. 1 say this only because the idea seems to 
have gained currency that what happened in “һе Punjab was a disaster 
on a wholly unprecendented scale. Unhappily it was very far from being 
so. The total casualty roll in the Punjab will never be precisely known 
but it was probably some ten per cent of ће estimated annual death rate : 
from malaria in the sub-continent. 


THE GAINS OF TRANSFER 


In addition to the administrative considerations the early transfer of 
power had I believe, the following advantages duly recognized at the time. 
First it provided the psychological impetus for the establishment of long 
term good-will between Britain and the successoz Governments. Secondly, 
it enabled Dominion status to be tried out with the full agreement both of 
` Congress and the Muslim League on a transitional and, if successful, 
on a permanent basis, and within this framework provided the greatest 
administrative reinforcement of all—continuity through the great Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935. | 
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Undoubtedly at the time Lord Mountbatten’s most pressing problem 
was to hold together the semblance of an interim Government. .From 
the moment agreement was reached in June the centrifugal forces were of 
such overwhelming potency that they called forth all the Viceroy's powers 
of conciliation to hold the unitary regime together even until August. 


CONSOLIDATING THE SETTLEMENT 


Up to ЖЕ 15 August it was generally гөй еа that the Viceroy 
had held the balance of power with reasonable fairness between the 
mighty opposites. I recall ір particular the sentiments expressed both 
by Mr. Jinnah in Karachi on 13th August and by Mr. Nehru two days 
later at the Independence Day banquet at Government House, New Delhi. . 
In accepting the Governor-Generalship of the Dominion of India Lord 
Mountbatten was ipso facto exposed to the criticism of having sacrificed 
his arbitral status. I am on record, however, as being one of those who 
firmly believed that this was an acceptable risk, that because Mr. Jinnah, 
no doubt for compelling reasons of State, had decided to reject the concept 
of a joint Governor-Generalship, this in itself should not be the decisive 
‘reason for Lord Mountbatten refusing the unconditional offer of the 
Congress Party to remain on in the Indian Dominion. 

I am firmly persuaded that when all the historical evidence is available 
this appreciation will be vindicated, and in spite of current propaganda, 
largely ill-informed, and even on occasion malicious, it will be shown 
that Lord Mountbatten, far from being anti-Muslim, was wholly dedicated 
to the task of consolidating the settlement he had done so much to produce 
in efforts to promote the stability and uphold the legitimate interests of 
Pakistan. It will be shown that he used all his influence throughout as 
a peace-maker mitigating differences between the two new Governments 
and urging at all available opportunities moderation and restraint. It 
was in contrast with his Viceregal record, essentially an unspectacular 
backroom role, but it was appreciated at official levels both in Karachi 
and New Delhi. An example of his mutual confidence is the fact that 
at the request of and on behalf of both countries he continued to serve 
for the rest of his time in India as Chairman of the vital Joint Defence 
Council. Moreover as the Goyernor-General of the Dominion of India 
he was head of a State with over 40 million Muslims within its borders. - 

Lord Mountbatten undoubtedly had differences of opinion with Mr. 
Jinnah as he had on occasion with the other leaders but these were nothing 
like so. profound as the daily strains and stresses might suggest. Mr. 
Jinnah’s coldness and austerity, his attitude to leadership were such as 
to preclude the usual gives and takes of human relationships or personal 
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diplomacy. A man of more cordial temperament and less rigid belief 
in the maintenance of the single objective might well have weakened in 
his high resolve to create a Muslim homeland with the Indian sub- 
continent. Lord Mountbatten did not conceal his preference for a unitary 
solution even in his broadcast on the 3rd June, but at the same time Ге 
did not flinch from the logic of partition. In spite of the mastchist-c 
theme that Pakistan was crippled from birth the 3rd June Plan la.d tke 
foundations of an economically viable, and politically resilient State which 
has already established itself as one of the most stable in Asia. 


PASSING OF THE PRINCELY TERRITORIES 


As if the communal contentions were not enough there was super- 
imposed the no less perplexing and dangerous. problem of the Indian 
States. Неге again there has been a large volume of misgiving over 
the policy adopted and its outcome and such terms as breach of faith 
and betrayal have been freely used. -Once again I ask myself whether 
with the conditions confronting us at the-time it would have been pcssible 
for Lord Mountbatten to have offered any advice other than to recommend 
accession. То have given no advice at all would merely have inter sified 
the Princes’ indecisions and. uncertainities and opened up endless сррот- 
tunities for intrigue. То have advised the Princes to stand out would, 
surely, in the context of our declared intention to transfer power to British 
India have been a wrecking act of almost Trotskyite calibre for al. con- 
cerned.. To transfer power to two sovereign states covering two-thirds 
of the sub-continent and to leave a power vacuam in the remaining third 
would, in my judgment, have been morally. far more questionable and . 
politically more explosive than to pursue the course in fact adoptec. 

As I understand it the essence of treaties of paramountcy wes the 
establishment of a relationship with the paramount power which involved 
for the Indian Princes a status less than that of either independence or 
full national sovereignty. The purpose of these treaties was presumab.y 
to stabilize the power of the Raj within the limits of its resources Оп 
what principle of political equity could successor governments in British 
India, comprising citizens of the same kith and kin as those in the Indian 
States, be expected to guarantee the full independence which Paramcuntcy 
was designed to limit? And in the absence of such a gaurantee what was 
such independence worth? Whereas there might have been margin for 
manoeuvre and compromise under a unitary dispensation, such as the 
Cabinet Mission Plan which provided for a weak centre, the lozic of 
partition involved the substitution of two strong central autborities who 
neither politically nor administratively could afford to delegat= п 
sovereignty any further. 
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It is against this context thai the special case of Hyderabad for instance 
should be viewed. Indeed, the three special cases of Hyderabad, Kashmir 
and Junagadh are a warning. of the immeasurable chaos that would have 
ensued if the accession policy had not prevailed in the remaining 570 
States large and small. All that could be done was done to persuade 
the Маһага)а of Kashmir and the Nizam of Hyderabad to accede in time. 
As far as Kashmir was concerned, this was 15th August, on which date 
I am convinced that his accession to either power would have been accepted 
by the other.. As for Hyderabad the urgency lay in a dangerous upsurge 
of communal passion in the heart of southern India which had hitherto 
been immune from the infection. 


PARTITION DUE ТО COMMUNAL STRIFE 


It is this tremendous factor of communal politics which invested the 
whole transfer of power with such a strange sense of melodrama. I 
have said in my book that partition did not cause the communal crisis, 
but the communal crisis, partition. The interaction of rival Muslim 
and Hindu nationalisms created an atmosphere of frustrated revolution. 
There was a ready almost too ready acceptance of deadlock on all sides. 
While the leaders sat facing each other in this mood they themselves 
were helping to establish a roadblock across the way to their freedom. 
The technique of resistance undoubtedly created complex tensions within 
Muslim and Hindu society which threatened to overwhelm the resources 
of orthodox constitutional leadership and to trample under foot: the 
. imported seeds of Western liberal democracy. The Muslim League’s 
Direct Action.decision in August 1946 was to touch off an orgy of 
killing and counter killing, but the causes of the massacre must surely 
reach out-far beyond any one particular act of defiance. 

I have read, of ‘course, accounts of the origin and development of the 
Hindu, Muslim and Sikh conflict in which considerable emphasis has 
often been laid on economic and social as well as the purely religious 
factors ; but when the hour of decision came what impressed me was the 
comparatively low priority accorded by leaders and people alike to 
economic self-interset or social solidarity. The economic interpreters 
of history ; the dialectical materialists, readers of the gospel according 
to Karl Marx, all these determinists were swept away like chaff in the 
wind before the emotional hurricane induced by partition. As an example 
the Communists, who had picked the industrial slums of Calcutta and the 
overcrowded, undernourished province of Bengal as their centre of 
agitation, saw fit to nail their flag to an anti-partition policy which must 
have seemed to them to have highly exploitable possibilities, particularly 
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n view of the strong Bengali nationalist sentiment. But when the 
~ongress and Muslim League High Commands accepted the parvzition 
гогтија for the province. the Communist campzign died away overnight. 
As a result they substantially switched their attention to more promising 
Jelds of operation in Hyderabad and Madras. 


THE INEVITABLE 'ARMY OIVISIONS 

But not only was their subordination of the 2conomic and ideolcgical 
о communal considerations, the pattern of military strategy had similarly 
о be fitted into the demands of partition. Orce again complaints that 
dur terms for transferring power should have been the unity of the Indian 
Army or the postponement of its reconstitution gnore the prime elements 
of the situation with which Lord Mountbatten was called upon іс deal. 
Such insistence would have smashed any partit:on plan from the oatset. 
The immediate control of their own national armies was for the leaders 
эп both sides the sine диа non of national independence. The symbols 
and touchstones of our good intentions. For it was after all a trensfer 
2f power not just some of -the power with scme still reserved for the 
British Government. 

In view of 1ts communal emphasis it is legitimate to ask what have been 
che strategic and economic consequence of partition? It is beyond the 
scope of this lecture to try and assess the answer, and the attempt vould 
n any case probably be premature ; nonetheless I would submit that ther2 
s already ample evidence to show that the more dire predictions of 
2conomic collapse and military impotence have not been fulfilled. Со 
znuity has bred confidence, and confidence is bzeeding strength for India 
and Pakistan. The latest manifestation of this is the Indian general 
2lections which in their conduct and result have exceeded the most 
optimistic forecast. They are a tonic to the democratic way of life every- 
меге. As for the role of those who have the »rimary responsibil:ty for 
he form taken by the transfer of power, the dictum of Mr. D. W. Brogan | 
n his recent book “Тһе Price of Revolution " should in all fairness b2 
applied. For he wrote:—“It is an unwise statesman who spends too 
much time contemplating incalculable possibilities that he can reither 
oorsee nor control.” 


MULTI NATIONALISM 


When the time came for the Western powers with colonial empires 1л 
he East to give effect to their declared intentions to hand over govern 
nent they were to find that the force and form of the racial and relizious 
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upsurge in Asia was different after the collapse of Japan from what they 
had anticipated. They were dealing not simply with nationalism but 
with multi-nationalism. The impact of the Japanese conquest and 
occupation had not only undermined the prestige of the Western powers 
among the indigenous peoples but also done much to destroy the unitary 
systenfs which they had so laboriously built up. It was the same story 
in nearly every country, Indonesia, Malaya, French Indo-China, Burma 
as well as India itself. Nationalism then in finding its own level cut across 
the best laid plans that had been made for it by western democracies. 
I believe that if the independence movements in these countries had been 
further frustrated this demand for smaller self-determination would have 
become even more clamant and effective than it is to-day, and it may well 
be that we have not seen the end of fragmentation in the area as a whole. 
As far as the Indian situation is concerned this process has been effectively 
halted, but only just in time. 

It is sometimes asserted that the British governed in India on the 
principle of divide and rule and by such acts as the establishment of 
communal electorates with weightage under the 1909 reforms were in 
fact in themselves the principal vivisectors. It is not for me to enter 
into speculation on such a subject before such an audience, but my own - 
belief is that the whole history of the British Raj was one of an effort, 
conscious or unconscious, to achieve unification and that such concessions 
as those contained in the Morley-Minto Reforms were no more than 
admissions that the forces ranged against the unification of the sub- 
continent were such that they could not be totally ignored. Independence 
through partition was not the culmination of the long cherished aim, 
but it was none the less the response to a challenge as real as it was to 
many surprising. 


GREAT ACHIEVEMENTS OF PARTITION 


It is not sufficient to say that if the requisite statesmanship had been 
forthcoming unity could have been preserved. A wealth of British . 
genius and eminence, talent and service had been thrown into the task 
of its nourishment. Тһе conflict that had preceded Hastings has not been 
liquidated with the departure of Mountbatten, but a modus vivendi 
was achieved based upon equity, compromise, acceptance if not agreement 
after discussion. It is in the controversies it has settled rather than in 
those it has aroused that I believe the historical significance of the transfer 
of power will lie, and this settlement is seen not only in the life line of 
restraint and goodwill held out even during the darkest hours of crisis 
between India and Pakistan. It is also to be found in the ever growing 
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-olume of friendship and understanding between Britain and the two new 
governments. Тһе British Commonwealth has been transformed, not 
-;eakened. Its political theory has been enlaraed. It is no sleight of 
Land which has enabled a Republic to take its place within and along side 
-z Monarchical concourse of peoples. But beycnd even its impact upon 
the Commonwealth this settlement and the form it has taken is a*vrorlc 
event of the first magnitude. E 

Cutting across the pretentions of the free wo-ld, sapping the strengtk 
«f the whole democratic cause has been a tragic discrepancy betweer 
theory and practice in racial relations, a wicening gulf between the 
cspirations of East and West. It is my belief that the voluntary traasfer 
of power to India and Pakistan has in its scope and breadth of v-sion 
reversed two of the most dangerous trends in the history of the modern 
world. By bringing such a vast proportion of the white and coloured 
races together on terms of an equality unforcec because mutually rec- 
cgnized, it points the way to an integration of peoples which no amount 
cf planning from above could on its own achieve. The movements 
cf mass opinion are still largely phenomena wrap ped in mystery. 

The extraordinary revoluton in sentiment thet undoubtedly occurred 
ғ. August 1947, was not just a single overwhelming demonstration of 
ropular joy and goodwill. An enduring reccnciliation has been too 
strong for propaganda to create or destroy. Eehind it for those cf us 
vholly absorbed in the final phase it was easy to overlook that there lay 
tehind it two centuries of traditions of honour and trust which; when the 
tme came to go, engendered neither bitterness nor taunts but generous 
thoughts and warm emotions. Perhaps I can test express this sense of 
Listorical synthesis by reference to а remarkabk letter I read the cther 
cay from Dr. Arthur Bryant to Lord Mounttatten from which.I am 
rrivileged to quote. His words may well be a prevision of posterity's 
considered verdict. | 


“Бог” says Dr. Bryant, “ one day а Thucidydes УШ write, I hope, the stcry of 
British India, and Nicholson at the Delhi Gate, the umsung district magistrate coping 
with plague, flood and famine in the course of duty, and your sudden transformation 


of the closing scene will all appear as facets of the same zreatness." 


A TURNING POINT IN HiSTORY 


In introducing Mr. CampbellJohnson Lorp Listowel said: 
Our speaker was one of the talented members of the small personal 
—aff which Lord Mountbatten took with him to New Delhi. As Press 
Attaché to the Viceroy it was his job to interp-et policy to the Indian, 
Commonwealth and foreign press, at a time when public opinion, all 
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over the world, was following daily events with breathless interest. He 
seems to have known everyone, and seen everything. . The high opinion 
in which. he was held by Lord Mountbatten himself was never more 
conspicuous than when he was sent on a political mission to Hyderabad, 
at a moment when it was hoped the Nizam might accede to the new 
dominion. Of his book I will only say this. When I was a history 
student at Balliol, the first:thin g my tutor told me was that sources mattered 
much more than history. Those who love reading history will find Mr. 
‚ Campbell-Johnson’s diary an original source of information, and a reliable 
one, about an episode which will no doubt come to be regarded, like the 
Russian Revolution, or the rise of the Nazi Party in Germany, as one of 
the turning points in the history of the twentieth century. This book 
holds ones attention, not only as an accurate description of epoch making 
events, but as a highly intelligent commentary on people and policies. 

When І first went to the India Office in 1944, my chief, Mr. Leo Amery 
asked me somewhat nervously whether a message І had just sent to 
Pandit Nehru in the gaol where he was imprisoned had reflected upon the 
policy of the Government of India. He was relieved, I think, when I 
told him that it had been merely an expression of my high personal 
regard. When I left the India Office in 1947, Pandit Nehru was the firs: 
Prime Minister of the new Dominion of India. Such was the measure of 
the political metamorphosis which had taken place in those years, assuming 
its final shape in the few months-of Lord Mountbatten's Viceroyalty. 

This period of the transfer of power is still sufficiently close to be a 
subject of lively controversy. But it would be a fatal mistake to suppose · 
that there might have been an alternative policy to the transfer of British 
power in maintainance of і: We had been warned by Lord Wavell that 
the administration of British India was running down, and that in an 
exceedingly short time we should no longer be able to control it. 

This indeed was a corollary of the decision, early in the war, to cease 
recruitment to the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police. The 
substitution of a military Government, supported by an Army of occupa- 
tion, for the civilian administration of British India was not a course of 
action which any Government at home could seriously consider. Тһе 
possibility of an alternative policy to the transfer of power should, 
therefore, be dismissed from our minds. The Scope of controversy is in 
this way narrowed down to the manner and method by which the two 
legatees came into their inheritance. Here, of course, there is room for 
honest differences of opinion. If I may give you the opinion held by the 
British Government at the time, I would say that Lord Mountbatten's 
achievement, in face of the many baffling difficulties which confronted 
him, far exceeded our most optimistic expectations. 
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You will remember that when he went out to India, Congress had 
already declared itself in favour of India becoming a Sovereign Republi? 
әшівіде the Commonwealth. It was surely an extraordinary feat of 
3tatesmanship to persuade the Indian leaders, in a few weeks, that, in 
spite of their unhappy. memories, the independence they prized for their 
5eople would find its completest fulfillment within the familar franteworE 
ӘҒ the British Commonwealth. But probably the most lasting benefit, 
alike to the Commonwealth and the outside world, which derives direct] 
pom the Mountbatten Viceroyalty and Governor-Generalship, was th2 
dispersal of that cloud of bitterness and suspicion which had for so lonz 
5bscured our relations with the sub-continent. Old resentments wer? 
-eplaced, almost overnight, by a warmth of affection and regard for 
3ritain and the British which still sustains a volume of gocdwill 
anparalelled in the past. 


LORD LISTOWEL'S VIEWS 


At the conclusion of the paper the CHAIRMAN said it would be azreed 
-hat the lecture had been fascinatingly interesting, and beautifully express- 
əd. He would like,to make three comments. The first was that he agreed 
with him that it was a profound misunderstanding to imagine that ‘Lord 
Mountbatten was anti-Muslim. Lord Mount atten accepted the post 
>f Governor-General of India when he was asked to do so by Pandit 
Nehru with the utmost reluctance. Не consulted the Government of . 
-he day and the leaders of the Opposition and all were unanimous that 
ле should accept the post, because it was realized that in spite cf the 
difficulties which he would face and which he foresaw the alterrative 
vould have been far worse both for India and Pakistan. The alterrativz 
zlearly would have been a Hindu Governor-Genzral as the first Govzrnor- 
General of India, and, admirable as the Govszrnor-Generals had been 
since Lord Mountbatten, it was obvious that the friction between the twc, 
Dominions would have been even greater had they started without someonz 
who had a great deal of Muslim goodwill and who did his best t> act 
3s a mediator between communal opinion. 

The second point was with regard to the States. Не profoundly azreed 
with the lecturer that the integration of the states in the Indian Domiaions 
was a really remarkable step forward. He remembered when he first 
went to the India Office he was told by one of his mentors that it wes the 
»bject of the British Government that the states should either amalgzmate 
. Эт join the provinces. That these small units should be merged sz2med 
30 advantageous from the administrative point of view, and from the 
Joint of view of social and political progress, that he accepted it as a 
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platitude. Endeavours had been made to do it for many years with little 
success, but it had now been achieved by the Indian Union. All the 
small states had been integrated into the Dominion in a very short span, 
to the advantage of the ordinary people who lived in these states. 

The third point was the lecturer’s reference to the importance of the 
inclusion of India as a republic to the whole concept of the Commonwealth. 
That was really a revolutionary step forward in the evolution of the 
British Commonwealth, almost as importan: as the Statute of West- 
minster. He remembered what a big problem this was. It would not be: 
forgotten that it was decided at a conference of Prime Ministers by 
unanimous agreement that India should remain a member of the Common- 
wealth as a republic. Before that the Prime Minister had'sent emissaries 
to every Dominion to explain to them the arguments in mind relating 
to the advantages and disadvantages. It wes felt, on the whole, that 
the balance was a balance of advantage in accepting the severance of the 
Crown connection. He himself saw the Prime Ministers of Australia 
and New Zealand. The importance of the change was that it made 
the constitution of the Commonwealth more elastic, more fluid, and 
therefore more readily adaptable in face of political change. India was 
, not the only member of the Commonwealth which included people who 
entertained republican ideas, and it was the response of the Common- 
wealth to the changing political ideas of its members which enabled it 
to. maintain its cohesion despite internal administrative and political 
changes. 


A JOURNALISTIC OBSERVER 


Mr. ANDREW Мерв (who represented the Daily Herald in India at 
the time of partition) said that he entirely agreed with almost every word. 
that Mr. Campbell-Johnson had said. He thought that he had developed 
the political background, and the whole political thesis on which the 
partition of India was based, in a manner which should be helpful to all 
because it removed them at once from the intricate detail with which 
those on the spot at the time of partition were continuously concerned. 
They had found that their clear view of the situation, as it developed, was 
all the time blurred by the incessant impact of day-to-day matters which 
had to be dealt with. 

The duty of the journalists who were in India then was to try to send 
to this country some sort of coherent reports of what was going on, 
and that had been an extraordinarily difficult task because almost from 
hour to hour the politicians and statesmen engazed in the talks hardly knew 
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vhat would develop. Thi: difficulty had been reflected іп Mr. Camzbell- 
_~ohnson’s department. Ee would like to take tais opportunity of s=ying 
that those who were there were extremely grateful for Mr. Cam-beli- 
-ohnson's advice, which was available at all times. 

He wished to commert on one particular item in Mr. Cambell- 
-ohnson's address and that was when he inferred that it was not possible 
to foresee that the partiticn of India into three pieces would be, or could 
ke, thé cause of explosive riots. Mr. Campbell-Johnson had suggested 
taat statesmen planning sach a vast task could not allow themselvs, in 
boking into the future, to »e completely controll2d by the possible de-ails. 
But at the press conference held on the 4th June, 1947, the day afte- the 
Zune 3rd Plan was released, a question was put -o Lord Mountbatten on 
fhe very subject:of the possible transfer of populations from one new : 
Dominion to the other. The answer given was shat the Government һай. 
considered this to be poss:ble and that it would be controlled by the two 
геу Governments, and by zhe local provincial authorities, if it came azout; 
E was likely that there would be a certain amount of movement of popula- 
won. That answer showed that Lord Mountba-ten and his advisers had 
ғ fact thought it extreme likely that a flow of population betweex the 
vo countries would take place. But when ther endeavoured to ccatrol 
t—and here he wished ғо develop a second'point—they sent to the 
Punjab the Punjab Boumdary Force which, although it was а very 
вігопр self-contained and. well supported force, could not in any cir- 
cumstances have controled the riots, not for the reason which Mr. 

Campbell-Johnson had given, but for the reascn that it was composed 
cf members of all the thrse communities which were trying to extr.cate 
themselves and divide themselves into separate bodies. It was impossible 
that a force composed in that manner could kave been used witk. any 
Lope of success. It had collapsed very quickly and was of no тке in 
controlling the riots. 

Mr. Mellor further exoressed his interest п what Mr. Campoell- 
Fohnson had said of the way in which the Communists first supported an 
enti-partition campaign ard then dropped it when they found they were 
rot getting anywhere. п the recent general elections in Indie the 
Communists had had not a considerable, but a marked success in some 
ereas. It would be extremely interesting if the lecturer could say more 
ош what he thought the Communists might row proceed to do. His 
cwn guess would be that in spite of the representation they had obtained 
іл Parliament and the States, they would not for a moment relax the 
underground movement thzy had created which was very.strong and which 
Ғад direct contacts with Moscow. Не thought еу would keep it ming 
end use their representation in Parliament as a kind of screen for actixities 
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behind the scenes. Their success in the elections would make them more 
dangerous because it would provide cover for activities of a terrorist 
nature and allow for closer contacts with their neighbours in Burma, 
China and Russia. 


THE BOUNDARY FORCE 


Lord Birpwoop wished to pay his tribute to the lecturer’s eloquent 
presentation of the case. He had always felt.that the fact that India 
remained a member of the Commonwealth was due to the personal 
leadership of Lord Mountbatten in these extremely difficult days. He 
would also like to thank Mr. Campbell-Johnson for putting into words 
` what he had often felt, that the old accusation that we divided to rule was 
a complete misapprehension, often the mistake had been to unite and 
rule. Would it not have been better if some British statesman 100 years 
ago had said to himself that as in the north-west there was a Muslim 
majority, should not this great sub-continent be organized into two 
administrative units ? One thought to-day of the case of the. Sudan 
where there was the Nubian pagan south and the Muslim-Arab north. 
Once again we committed the old mistake of “ unite to rule.” 

He endorsed what Mr. Mellor had to say about the inadequacy of the 
Boundary Force for its task. Those men were asked to keep the peace 
in their own villages at a time when village was against village. Anybody | 
who knew the Campbellpur district with its Mohammedan and Hindu 
villages would realize the situation to which he referred. Would it not 
have been possible to have maintained under the foreseeable circum- 
stances British.troops in the country ? It was a matter of direction from 
the Government at home. | 

Finally, self-complacency in regard to this wonderful achievement mus- 
be avoided. Mr. Campbell-Johnson had rightly referred to the good- 
will which had been inherited, both on behalf of Pakistan and India, 
towards Britain, but the work was not yet finished ; there was still only 
one goods train a day between Lahore and Amritsar. Until that situation 
was ironed out he could not feel that the consumation of the task had been 
reached. 


THE BRITISH WITHDRAWAL 


Lord НАП БҮ said that he always thought that the really valuable part 
of a meeting like this was that one was able to inform one’s mind of events 
from a speaker who had made a:special study of it or had had special 
experience of it ; he did not believe that the best policy was to give the 
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ШШ. one's.own opinions or comments. on hat hadi been saic.. He 
would пої ‘say, therefore, whether he accepted wholeheartedly thz. very 
brilliant exposition which had been given, or that he enced’ with the poinis 
of view so ably put before them.- 

Thé Chairman referred to the fact that one md reason sr herrying 
the departure from India was that the administration was breaking : "down. 
Again and again it was said that there must not be delay, the Government 
of the day was particularly insistent on that point because of the. complete 
administrative breakdown in India. The Chairman paid a.very aand- 
some: compliment to. his (the speaker’s) old Service when :he suggested ' 
that the greater part of the breakdown: was due to the cessation in recruit- 
ment: of fresh members. - Could he really substantiate that statement? 
Was the breakdown in оа so complete as to make it esential 
that the British. departure from India instead of being an и retreat 
was what most felt to be a deplorable scuttle ?. | 


Mr. NASIR AHMED (London Correspondent of Dawn) said that a Бапай | 
exposition had been given of the position as. the author underst-od it, . 
but there were one or two points which might.be made concerning the 
very interesting lecture: he had given. Mr. Campbell-Johnson was an 
able writer and public speaker. There were, however, certain ontssions 
in his book, certain facts which had not been mentioned аѓ all, 

When the role of Lord Mountbatten іп India came to be judged the 
situation.as.a whole must be considered, when one saw.how relations 
between India and Pakistan worked. out and how the Indian coxtinent 
stood in Asia to-day and in the future. About these facts he cd. not 
share the optimism expressed by Mr. Campbell-Johnson. _ To-day India 
and Pakistan were devoting their material resources to maintain forces 
against each other on the Pakistani-Indian border. He though- Lord 
Mountbatten could have done more than he did about that ; his гесота 
in regard to Kashmir and Hyderabad and the Punjab was пої m the 
opinion of the speaker laudable, but this would be left to the hisinrians 
to judge: The fact that India and Pakistan were pursuing the disastrous 
policy of spending so much money on armaments was bound to Fave an 
impact on their economic and political future. It would also hzve ап | 
influence in South-east Asia which would be judged by historians. He 7 
submitted that in that Lord Mountbatten played a role which wcald, бе 
commended by some people and not by others. : 

Mr. S. E. ABBOTT understood the lecturer to have said that t was 
decided that no administrative issue should stand in the way.of withdrawal 
by a fixed day. That was all very well but one must know where the 
boundaries were going to be. How could he explain that wken the 
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Governor of the Punjab left he did not know where the boundaries of 
Eastern and Western Punjab, Pakistan and India were going to be. 


NO ALTERNATIVE FORCE 


Mr. CAMPBELL-JOHNSON, in. reply, said that he prefaced his address 
by speaking of his personal inadequacy which was a good safeguard. 
His friend Mr. Andrew Mellor had raised the question of the transfer of 
populations. - This matter was discussed intensively between 3rd June 

and 15th August but any expectations that there might have been achieve- 
ment of substantial agreement on the 4th June were very quickly dispelled. 
It was never a practical, political or administrative matter which came to 
life in the discussions. With regard to the Punjab Boundary Force— 
an issue raised by Lord Birdwood as well—it was clear that the Punjab 
"Boundary Force was not an adequate instrument for the particular role 
entrusted to it, but he was not clear what other instrument could have 
been used. The Army, was, in fact, being reconstituted, and the Boundary 
Force was a good effort to preserve a given force for a given operation. 
It was very easy after the event to realize that it would be totally inadequate 
or totally unable to pursue its mission but it was not known in advance 
of the event the exact scale or £orm of the task in the Punjab. There was 
thus a danger of wisdom after the event. He did not know what other 
force could have been used. It was quickly disbanded by the agreement : 
of all states ; it was both set up and removed with such agreement of all 
states. | | | 
With regard to the Communists and their future role, he considered 
Mr. Mellor’s diagnosis the correct one : it was what they did everywhere 
and he personally thought that the election result was a tremendous 
vindication of democratic principles because it revealed accurately the 
strength of the Communists in the areas where they were. In point of 
fact their representation was io his mind evidence that the democratic 
system was working better than was thought. It was quite probable 
that this election was a warning to Mr. Nehru’s Government that he had 
five years to make good, but that did not apply only to the Delhi 
Government. | Ес 
With regard to Lord Birdwood’s suggestion оп the possible use of the 
British troops to maintain order he believed in the context of events | 
between August and October, 1947 that would have been a very difficult 
undertaking. We would have incurred tremendous odium on both sides, 
we would. have attracted to ourselves the hatred which, curiously enough, 
never was attracted to us. .One of the extraordinary phenomenon of this 
conflict was that it was never anti-British, and the possibility of British 
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troops undertaking the risk of incurring that odium was something which 
no Government could have accepted. 

In reply to Lord Hailey’s point with regard to the running-down of 
the Indian Civil Service, he only knew some of the figures. In 1939 there 
was a top level cadre of 1,060 officers ; recruiting ceased and by 1947 that 
-ор level cadre was down to 542 British officers of whom 100 were well 
»eyond retiring age. His figures were obtained from a paper ог this 
subject written by Philips Talbot for the Amzrican Foreign Relations 
Institute as of the Ist June, 1947. There wes a bureaucratic growth 
^ during the war of senior posts in the Central secretariat which had risen 
“rom 30 to 300 and there was an equivalent :псгеаѕе in central senior 
5fficers in most of the provincial governments. Тһе point was that there 
меге a great many more jobs and a great maay fewer people to сатгу. 
-hém out. | 


LORD MOUNTBATTEN’ 5 CONTROVERSIAL 
TASK 


With regard to the criticisms of the correspondent of Dawn he should 
-ealize that the mission was engaged оп а controversial task anc апу 
decision was likely to be controversial. He would also ask him to take 
away this thought : that there was a limit of responsibility which Lord 
Mountbatten could bear for some of the disputes which had gone on since 
hey left. Some of these disputes were described as foolish. Perhaps 
Lord Mountbatten felt that it would have been beyond his ability after 
“һе transfer of power to have reconciled all these difficulties by some 
magic formula ог by his own personality. The differences went deep, 
5»artition was the outcome of the communal differences, not the cause of 
‘hem. 

Finally, with regard to the last point that was raised, the question of 
-he political responsibility for defining a boundary between the Punjab 
and Bengal, the procedures were not those for which Lord Mountbatten 
лай any direct responsibility. The procedures for partitioning was 
3anded over to a Boundary Commission directly responsible to Н.М. 
J3overnment which reached its final decisions at the time of the actual 
cransfer. Whether it could have reached thcse decisions earlier was 
»eyond his capability to say but the decisions were announced by agree- 
nent on the 16th August by the leaders. Не was present at the meeting. 

There were major points of controversy in this whole operation, Lord 
Viountbatten’s mission was a controversial one, but he still believed that 
undamentally it would be known to history more for the controversies 
t solved than those which it raised. 
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Sir Јонм WOODHEAD proposed а vote of thanks to the speaker and to 
the Chairman. He would not express any opinion on the events of 1947 
but that did not mean he agreed with everything that had been done in 
the sub-continent. Тһе paper had been very interesting and illuminating, 
well agranged and well told and it had thrown fresh light on the events of 
7947. They were very grateful to the lecturer for the trouble he had taken 
in preparing and delivering it. They were also grateful to Lord Listowel 
for ыы. and also shedding some light on the subject. 


THE INDIAN SUB-CONTINENT : 
A PRESENT DAY IMPRESSION 


By LIEUT-COLONEL LORD BIRDWOOD, муо 


I THINK it was Disraeli who in speaking of the English country house 
week-end party, described it as “ the monotony of organized platitude! ” 
and, in addressing the East India Association on an impression of a revisit 
to the Indian sub-continent, I find myself in exactly the danger of falling 
into that same monotony of “ platitude.” Forgive me if I offer nothing 
very profound this afternoon. I make no attempt at an overall survey 
of the problems of India and Pakistan. I propose to adopt the method 
of describing objectively my recent journey and slipping in the impressions 
as they suggest themselves. 

I could cover everything I have to say with one-general qualification— 
a very happy one—that is that I found everywhere, both in India and in 
Pakistan, overwhelming friendship and hospitality: and I am glad to have 
this public opportunity of saying—* thank you." / 

My very first re-action was something quite trivial. I noticed a gang 
of Pathan coolies at Ballard Pier, working away unloading freight; and 
I saw that they were working, so far as I could judge, happily—that is 
they showed no signs whatsoever of being the victims of any persecution. 
That impression. persisted throughout my stay in India—evidence of 
normal tolerance for the minority community; and I shall.dispose now of 
the bogey of communalizm, because it is not a pleasant topic and I like 
to get it behind me. ; 
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It is probably true that in India, Muslims, as such, find some difBculty 
in professional competiticn with Hindus. They, the Muslims, would say 
* We are told there is no discrimination against us; but іп fact there is. 
In competition for a job with a Hindu, a Hindu invariably has to make 
the choice, and invariably he chooses another Hindu." If that 1s true I 
am afraid it will persist for generations—as part of the man-made iolly, 
not of a decade, but of centuries, not due to a decision to partitioa the 
continent, but to the circumstances of history of many centuries. · Never- 
theless, it would be quite wrong sweepingly to say that that situation | 
represents religious intolerance and persecution. The sin is ore of 
omission, not commission, an ineffective tolerance rather than an active 
intolerance, and that is ce-tainly nothing over which to give way to hatred 
and intense emotion. Communal thinking is obviously most marked 
іп the North. I do not for instance believe that in Madras they are -eally 
very interested or excited about Kashmir; and if by some hypothetical, 
drastic turn of fate, an incer-Dominion war should ever break out cn the 
mutual Punjab frontier, Iadia would, I believe, have to adhere to tke use 
of Sikh and Dogra troops only. That is a personal view. As to the other 
side of the picture; it is very hard to judge, because there аге so few Hindus 
left in West Pakistan (it was only the west that I could visit). Whenever 
in Pakistan, I heard accusations of communal persecution of Muslims in 
India, I felt it my duty in Lahore and Karachi to say that that had not been 
my own personal impression. May I put the difference in approach 
quite frankly. The Indien Army had a Muslim officer as their Master- 
General of the Ordnance. І cannot see a Hindu being offered a similar 
appcintment at Army Headquarters in Rawal Pindi! 


РКОНІВ:ТІТІОМ IN BOMBAY 


My second impression was of the problem raised by prohibition. The 
Bombay Government sacrifices some Rs. 16 crores of revenue fcr the 
doubtful prestige of a doubtful ideal. Unless you are a visitor passing 
through or can procure alcohol on a medical certificate, you must go 
“ату.” Having got so far as the doctor's certificate you then start 
queuing at the Bombar Customs Office. Now the Governmeat of 
Bombay are not going to put themselves out very much for a community 
who should, by their law. be either drink addicts or С.З hypochondriacs; 
апа so the arrangements at the Customs Office are not very thorough, 
which is a polite way of saying that they are chaotic. When prohibition 
was just introduced, it tcok a fortnight to obtain a permit, which meant 
if you were passing through, you could not get it: It also meant a bribe 
to the chaprasi whose jcb it was to carry the permits to the Customs 
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Commissioner for signature; and so a large self-righteous notice іп the 
form of a sermon on the evils of corruption now greets you as you enter 
the office. ; Conditions are better now, and it took me only three days to 
get my permit. But what exactly has been achieved except a lot of short 
tempers and a black market, I really do not know. 

Sorfie miles up the coast is a fishing village where the drink comes in. 
The men of the village are divided into gangs. One gang handle the boats 
and then duly offers itself for arrest. It spends three months quite happily 
at Government expense, in a comparatively comfortable Government 
prison, comes out and takes over from the relief gang who then enter 
prison in fairly efficient rotation. 


THE URGE TO INDUSTRIALIZE 


Nevertheless, life in Bombay seemed to go on with little variation 
from the pattern of eight or nine years ago. Business was just a little 
anxious over the future policy of a new Bombay Government. Were, 
for instance, Tata's going to receive an extension of their licenses for 
supplying power? Тһе local Government appeared to have steered into 
trouble by a complete failure in 1948 to look ahead and anticipate the 
vast increase in the demand for power. There was consequently a one- 
third power cut on in the town. In the circumstances Government needed 
the assistance and co-operation of firms such as Tata, and Killick Industries. 
I was there just before elections and there seemed to be a feeling that once 
the elections were over, a new Government would have the courage to 
come forward openly with a policy less suspicious of private enterprise. 

In a.sense Bombay seemed to mirror one great problem of India—an 
urge to industrialize—a hundred or so mushroom industries growing up 
on the northern suburbs of the town, with a consequent move in from the 
country and a labryinth of bazaars and quick cheap expansion spreading 
out haphazardly, rather frightening in the sinister feeling that it was all 
getting out of control. One real solid achievement, I noted—a landmark 
of progress—that was the magnificent Government scheme to put 
Bombay's milk supply on a firm methodical method of control and 
hygiene. The scheme is based on the gradual removal of thousands of 
buffaloes, scattered indiscriminately about in the central bazaars of the 
city, to the Government Farm 20 miles outside at Aerey. They have 
moved out 5,000 buffaloes already. They plan to move the remainder, 
amounting to perhaps another 15,000. 

I travelled on to Anand іп Gujerat. Іп 24 years I had never set foot 
in Gujerat and J wanted to make good the omission. But my real reason 
was to see something of the work of the Irish Presbyterian Mission 
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Hospital. The kind of question we аге so frequently asked in Езгіапа 
is, * What has happened to the work of the missions ?" Well cver 50 
missions were represented at a Conference in Mussorie last year. So 
far as Gujerat is concerned I can best illustrate the position by tellirg 
you that there was apparently a period when mission schools were frowned 
оп as alien. But there are far too many successful Bombay citizeéas who 
have been educated at mission schools really to jeopardize the pcsition, 
starting with the late Premier, Dr. Kher, educated at the Wilson College, 
Bombay. | 

What is happening is a methodical movement (a voluntary спе) to: 
Indianize missions, and when I say Indianize, I do not mean merely 
personnel, in the replacement of European pastors and doctors, bat the 
encouragement of the idea that financially missions must gradually assume 
responsibility for their own support and stand on their own feet. That, 
I understand, is the deliberate policy of missions, a policy adopted in a 
sense of duty. 


THE ENDING OF PRINCELY RULE 


I moved on into Rajasthan and spent Christmas with a brother officer 
of my Regiment, the Maharao Raja of Bundi—and here one saw a 
world of new problems. I do not need to recall the process by which the 
late Vallabbhai Patel negotiated with great skill the absorption >f the 
Indian States into the Indian body politic. We are apt to think of that 
process as a hard bargain amounting to the blackmail of a powerl2ss and 
divided Order, and from that we assume that the Princes have no sunk 
so low as to have lost all prestige and status in the country. [Iso one 
resents that assumption more than the Princes themselves. Мепу of 
them would contend that Patel was by no means sure of his grcund in 
negotiations, that he appreciated the possibility of failure, апа tzat іле 
bargaining strength of both sides was equally balanced. The res-lt was 
not so much a defeat as a compromise, by which the Princes retained their 
heriditary titles and quite adequate privy purses, losing of courte their 
governing powers. 

The Princes were then expected to fade into obscurity, and I think 
it came as something of a surprise to discover that many of them were 
quite prepared to enter the political arena and fight as Independents for 
the preservation, not only of such rights and privileges as remain to them, 
but for conservative policy in the general interests of the country. The 
Princes themselves are, I believe, divided оп this issue. Some bold the 
view that it is not only unbecoming to their dignity to enter the rough 
and tumble of politics, but that it also might well jeopardize the safety 
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of their privy purses! It is for instance, sad, to put it midly, to note the 
genuine bewilderment of the Maharaja of Dholpur who is unable to accept 
or understand the nature of the change. Others, the Maharaja of 
Jodhpur, the sons and brothers of Princes, have entered the struggle with 
great energy, and risked the wrath of Pandit Nehru in doing so. 

This? interesting situation arose in Rajasthan when it became clear 
that the return of Congress to power was in doubt. The champions 
of feudalism might then conceivably be called on, as Independents, to 
form a coalition Government with the many smaller groups. They would 
“Шеп have to get together and work out a policy. It did not quite work 
out that way, but at one stage it looked as though it might. The actual 
result gave the Congress a majority of two over all parties—81 members 
in a House of 160, the Independents being second with 35. 


THE GENERAL ELECTIONS 


As to the general merit of this great experiment, I do not think I can . 
indulge in discussion of its wisdom or folly without raising wider issues 
whch would keep us here all day. I am inclined to the view that having 
adopted an essentially democratic constitution, then the sooner the 
elections were held the better, not to provide a fool-proof pattern of 
election machinery, but as an education for both the electorate and the 
administration in the conduct of elections. I do pay a tribute to Mr. Sen, 
the Election Commissioner. He had worked very hard and studied 
election procedure all the world over. But it was an expensive luxury. 
Polling booths provided on a scale of 1 to every 1,000 voters, and at each 
‘booth a separate box for each party, decorated by its party symbol. 
Each box cost Rs. 5/-. At the first polling booth I picked at random, 
Nakodar, in the Jullundur District, there were 15 boxes! One saw 
railway trucks on sidings labelled “ Election boxes" and generally the 
boxes and their safe custody seemed to take up a lot of time and labour 
of the administration. 


THE ELECTORAL SYMBOLS 


The symbols were chosen with a view to avoiding anything suggestive 
of force. Everywhere one saw pictures of innocuous bullocks, lamps, 
banyan trees pasted at street corners or walls. They even adorned statues 
in New Delhi, challenging the imperial dignity of the Viceroys of other 
days! 

The Socialists had a certain amount of loose fun at the expense of the 
Congress. What on earth was the use of a pair of bullocks without a 
driver? they said. They (like bullocks) did not know which direction 
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to goin. They might even want to go in different directions! Compare 


that with a banyan tree which can not only offer shade to the people . 


but can be put to practical use and supply good timber. 

As to the overall results, the Congress with 263 out of 497 seats _n the 
Central “ House of the People " obviously have a secure five years ahead. 
I would not care to predict their security next time. Тһе results *which 
have caused most comment are those in the South, particulaily in 
Travancore-Cochin, where in a House of 106, Congress won 44 seats, 
Communists 32 and Socialist 12. There is much speculation as to the 
reason. I think here we have a case surely of the standard of education 
being ahead of the standard of life. The pressure of population ard the 
miserably low standard represented in fragmented land holdings corsbined 
with a level of education high enough to be aware of the Iow level cf life, 
explains the Communist vote. That does not mean that all those who 
voted Communist are: necessarily, disciples of the religion of dialectical 
materialism and Marxist doctrine ; for that is not the way it worEs. 1 
watched a Communist procession in Dehra Dun, and a more pathetic 
apology for political conviction of any kind it wculd be difficult to imagine. 
The anomalies are apparent when one recalls that the Maharaja of 
Vizianagram calls himself a Communist. But the danger is that once 
you employ the Communist technique and give yourself the party Jabel, 
you expose yourself to the exploitation of the real Marxist! and in India 
- there are quite enough of them about to do the damage. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN DELHI 


I was in Delhi for the New Year. I do not eaxctly know what I had 
expected to see at the New Year's Eve Ball at the Delhi Gymkhana Club. 
But the meaning of the experience seemed to be just this; that though the 
British have left, the imprint of their social life is still clearly there—and 
there to stay. I suppose the Army is really responsible for it. . For in an 
officers’ mess or in his bungalow or in the local club, the officer ard his 
wife have adopted, for better or worse, identical'y the: manners and modes 
we. left behind—even to the curious and ancient rite of “ calling." 

Вш of social life in Dlehi, in general it was clear that the rather 
monotonous round of dinner parties of Minis:ers and Chief Secretaries 
of H.M.G. had only given way to the equally monotonous round of zock- 
tail parties of the Diplomatic Corps. For a v-sitor passing through the 
social round of the Embassies is great fun. But to live with it permanently 
would, I think, convince one that the old more formal and regimer.tated 
ideas of entertainment had their merit. I think those who know tke old 
condition, British and Indian, recognize that. Some of those diplomats 
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one was bound to find it irritating. I found myself contemplating what 
could possibly be the useful function of an Envoy from Mexico in Delhi ; 
and it was a member of the American Embassy who gave me one of those 
momentary experiences of sadness. 


т ARMY STANDARDS MAINTAINED 


Every week there is now a ceremonial changing of the Guard in front 
of the Secretariat. І suspect General Cariappa as responsible and it is 
a very fine parade in a magnificent setting. The President’s Bodyguard 
in the scarlet we all know so well, takes part in it. “ Was there anything 
like those fine men in your time? " was the question put to me by my 
American friend. I might have replied that my father was their Adjutant 
in 1885, but I am afraid words just failed me! 

I would take this opportunity to confirm what others have said before, 
that both the Armies of India and Pakistan are in every way just what 
their former British officers cculd have wished. І shall never see a better 
ceremonial than the passing-out parade of the cadets at Dehra Dun in 
January, nor have I seen a Mess better manitained than that of the Roorkee 
Sappers and Miners. In West Pakistan where so much of the country 
was a former recruiting ground, that was to be expected. But in India, 
there is a change, in that the Army, through active Press support and good 
publicity, enjoys a’ popular prestige outside the former martial classes. 
The sad reflection is that so much good work is still put to the purpose, 
not of common defence of the continent as a whole, but for the defence 
of one country against the other; and I think this is the Opportunity to 
tell you quite objectively of the situation on the mutual Punjab frontier 
as it was in February. | 


TRAVEL DELAYS ON THE FRONTIER 


When І crossed over from. Amritsar to Lahore the Frontier post at 
. Wagah was the only one by which traffic was going to and fro. There 
was no passenger train passing and traffic was confined to one goods train 
-а day. There were Frontier posts of special Border Police about every 
five miles down the frontier. The villagers living on the frontier are 
peaceful enough. "There is a lot of smuggling. Food from Pakistan 
to India, and such curious items as gold and silver thread for saris and 
small mirrors from India to Pakistan. At Wagah the two posts side 
by side have competed to present a very impressive picture of spit and 
polish. The two sentries of India and Pakistan stand side by side and 
go through a kind of joint ceremonial which appears to function without 
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іле need Гог а spcken command. А strip of No-Man’s Land faces them 
about five yards wide where relations from either side can meet and have 
achat. І managed to create a precedent by inducing the Pakistan Customs 
сћсег to come on to the Indian side of the wire and have а cup or tea. 
S> far as I was concerned both Customs officers were as friendly and 
hslpful as possible. I cannot speak for the general public because there 
was no one on the move. 

I was, however, soon to realize the difficulties of Pakistan in establishing 


| her public services, customs and the like on an efficient basis. At the 


F-ontier it appeared I should have had entered on a form the amount of 


. currency brought in to the country. Тһе order for the form had gone 


oat 24 months before. The Customs officer kn2w nothing of it. The 


‚ result was I had to chase the form in Lahore to get any money and my 


ertry into the country had to be verified from V/agah. Having got the 
fcrm it took an hour of “ aggression " to cash e traveller's cheque at a 
Bank. I tell the story only to emphasize the difficulties with which 


' Pakistan was faced when all Hindus fled the country in 1947, and with 


waich they are stall faced. Banks, the clearance of goods through the 
регі of Karachi, civic control : all administrative activity is definitel- at 
a slow pace in Pakistan, and such conditions were really only tc be 
expected. | 


THE PAKISTAN PRESS 


I think such lim:tations are recognized and I tkink so long as they are 
recognized they will be remedied in time. It is waen modesty disappears 
that the friends of India or Pakistan become anxious. I have in mind 
particularly the tone of the Pakistan Press. I came to the conclusion 
that there were two Pakistans. There is the Pakistan of true friendship 
waich I believe constitutes the official Government of the country and 
ite people, and somewhere in between is a new Pakistan, the Pakistan 
pcssibly of the student world, whose views are voiced in the Press and 
wLose views are I »elieve unwelcome to the Government of the country. 
TLere are indeed a number of conflicting cross currents playing on public 
opinion in Pakistan. Бог instance there is a strong tendency for both 
th: Muslim Leagte and the new mushroom political groups to claim to 
be the only true :nterpreters of the principles handed on by the kate 
Qzid-i-Azam. You can thrash up popular ѕироогі by accusing your 


| en2my of being “ ua-Islamic," and the press are tbe first to cash in on the 
‘terdency. Thus, іп so far as Britain's policy in the Middle East in relat on 


to both Persia ard. Egypt was regarded as sevouring of “ colonial 


' imperialism ” it was also convenient to link it up with the need of Mus im 
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countries to unite in а common defence and from time to time quite 
explosive comment on those lines appeared in the press. Ideas such as 
these were encouraged at the time by the rather undiplomatic speeches 
of the Pakistan Ambassador from Teheran, home on holiday in Lahore. 
Again, the Ambassador from Egypt addressing the Council of Pakistan 
Editors in Karachi, said that in Egypt there were no differences between 
the King and his Prime Minister (Nahas Pasha), and that іп the Sudan 
most of the people would vote for joining Egypt. One hears of new 
organizations, Awami-Muslim League, the Ahwan-ut-Muslimeen, some 
concerned with external relations and the championship of “‘ Islamistan,”’ 
and others with attacking the Pakistan Government on the home front. 

But the point I wish to make is that though these views are very vocal 
in the Pakistan Times, they do not represent the views of Pakistanis in 
Government circles in either Lahore, Karachi or at Pakistan House in 
London. 

It is, I think, rather sad to reflect that-whereas in India, papers such as 
the Statesman, the Times of.India and others do present objective news, 
the Pakistan Times appears to feel that its duty lies on concentrating on 
any aspect of British foreign policy which can be interpretated as 
“ Imperial " in relation to the Islamic world, and the Pakistan Times seems 
to feel difficulty in reconciling the needs of Islam with a policy in relation 
to land reforms and wicked landlords which would receive unqualified 
approval from Moscow! Here the attack is not so much on the legisla- 
tion introduced (for example by the Punjab Government) in an affirmation 
that legislation does not really mean what it says and gives ample oppor- 
tunity to rich landlords for evasion. At present political parties, as we 
understand them, have not yet emerged in Pakistan, and will not do so 
until a new Constitution is formed, and all-Pakistan elections are held; 
and so I think the emergence of a critical press will have to await that time. 
In contrast in India, the open criticism of the Congress Government of 
the day has resulted in a critical press, sometimes of a somewhat explosive 
nature. Papers such as Atom and Blitz for instance are full of suspicion. 


SHEIKH ABDULLAH 


I have spoken on Kashmir at Chatham House, and I do not want 
to cover old ground. But since I spoke, Dr. Graham's report is with us 
and as I had a long talk with Sheikh Abdullah in Jammu, you may care 
to have some last minute reflections. I wish I could share Dr. Graham’s 
optimizm. It appears to me to be based оп a readiness on behalf of 
India to discuss further reduction of her forces in Kashmir with the 
plebescite administrator, once agreement is reached over the numbers 
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to be ‘eft behind. As no such agreement has іп fact been achieved, I 
cannot see that we have progressed. Furthermore, I do see grave danger 
in a situation by which it appears to be assumed that Dr. Graham 1s tc 
continue negotiations indefinitely without a firm declaration from: the 
Security Council. It all inevitably leads to the belief that unpleasant 
decisicns and verdicts are being avoided, and as time and the statu: quo 
are on the side of a confirmation of final accession to India, one can, _ 
think, understand some .exasperation in Pakistan. But, quite recently 
a new element. has entered into the controversy. It has hitherto been 
assumed that Abdullah with his Indian sympathies and friendships would 
accept an accession to India as offering the State a future of development 
on progressive social and, secular lines. He has said that the issue is 
open. His words to me were, “ My mind is open," and we assumec that 
this was a smoke screen because it was difficult to accept an open mind 
with the freedom to come and go between Srinagar and Delhi, and таК> 
speeches at will in either capital. His more recent utterances, however, 
make us wonder what really is in his mind. Is he playing for Ligher 
stakes and an independent Kashmir of his own? I found in Pakistan 
opinions differed about him. There were those who regarded him as 
just a political opportunist, and those who admitted the ability, aad of 
cours2 feared his extension of power. There were those who said that , 
in fact he was only second fiddle to Bakshi Ghulam Mohd and Abdullah 
to the Bakshi was as Hindenberg to Ludendorf. i 

I came on down to Karachi, a city now seriously in need of a compre- 
hensive plan to house its many thousand of refugees. The refugees live 
in conditions which appear to be quite appalling. Ido not know whether 
the Pakistan authorities are aware of the fact that the Russian Embassy 
distributes food in the refugee camps. But I can produce evidence if 
necessary. Nevertheless, by and large, the refugee problem in Ше two 
coun-ries has been overcome with courage. The new town of Faudabad 
in Irdia is an example. The refugees have helped themselves end in 
doing so have received the help they deserved. Тһе important factor 
in that position is that, unlike 700,000 Arab refugees in the Middle East, 
they have known that they are there to stay and so there has bezn tae 
incertive to make good. | 


VISITING THE STREET BAZAARS 


In conclusion may lI turn aside to more speculative considerations. 
Fact time we return to the sub-continent, we look around the tazaars 
and we note those conditions, which to a sensitive westerner must still 
causs his heart to chill. It starts with a realization of the conditions of 
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dogs, and donkeys and tonga ponies. It embraces the squalor of so-called . 
streets, and hovels which pass for houses. And I found myself wondering 
if in my lifetime I should ever be able to record an advance on such 
conditions, conditions which drive unsuspecting frustrated youths to 
communism. My own belief is that people can, by their own free will 
overcome much of those conditions which degrade. I heard of a patel 
who in Gujerat daily swept the public streets for three hours or so as his’ 
duty to the community. His town could have been transformed withou: 
any money if others had done the same. I put this to you not as a dogmz 
but in a spirit of enquiry, inviting comment, that politics and policies 
can make temporary changes but cannot leave permanent effects. The 
character of a people will eventually take any ideology, socialism, feudal- 
ism, National-socialism, monarchies or republics and eventually mould 
it to its own desires. If that is true then monarchy in Egypt will always 
be something different from monarchy in Britain, and Communism, shall 
we say in Germany, might eventually be something different from Com- 
munism in Russia. It takes time for the national character to assert 
itself. In other words—geography and climate have the last word. 
For better or worse in this 20th century some are privileged to travel. 
about the world and men meet and interchange their views. East and 
. West meet, and both take from and give to each other. So that to the 
extent of this interchange, the effects of geography are overcome; and 
since we in England still believe that we have more to offer to either India 
or Pakistan than any other country in the West, we would like to believe 
that that interchange may be more extensive between the sub-continent 
and these shores, than in any other direction for generations to come. 


HIGH ADMINISTRATIVE STANDARDS 


I saw those two countries, Pakistan and India, and I saw other countries 
in the Middle East. Isay without fear of contradiction that the standard 
of administration in Pakistan and India is ahead of countries between here 
and Karachi who have long enjoyed sovereign independence, and in saying 
that inevitably I remember that the foundations of government reside in 
that hard core of administrators who were trained in the tradition of the 
old Indian Civil Service, the Bajpais, the V.P. Menons and the Din 
Mohammeds. Іп saying that I think we too in England can take pride 
in the patriotism (not the nationality) of those young nations. No matter 
how sophisticated the household, in India the photograph of Mahatma 
Gandhi adorns the mantelpiece. In the humblest home in Pakistan one 
will find a picture of Qaid-i-Azam. We take pride in that. You will 
recall that it was a giant imperialist who spoke of the Almighty having 
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placed our hands оп this іле greatest of his ploughs, іп whose furrows 
_ the nat-ons of the future are germinating and taking shape; of dring 
the blade a little forward in our time and feeling that somewhere among 
those millions we had left a little happiness or justice or prosperity—a 
sense о- patriotism he added. Well, our hands may no longer be оп the 
plough, but perhaps we yet have some interest in standing aside and 
watchirg the good grain taxe seed and the crop spring to fruition. 





The roregoing lecture was given to a joint meeting with the Over-Seas 
League at Over-Seas Hous2, on May 6th, 1952. 


Sir: HARRY HAIG, KCSI, CIE, presided: and said that Lord Birdwood really 
needed no introduction to the Association for he was talking to it only 
last October about the serious dissensions which had arisen between the 
differert parts of the former India and pointing out the sore necessity 
for some agreement between them. Apart from that, to the clder 
generation, his presence inevitably recalled happy memories o? his 
distinguished and well-lcved father, the first Lord Birdwood. Не 
himself received much kindness from him when he was Commande--in- 
Chief іл India and he still recalled with great pleasure the time wher. for 
a very short period he was proud to be his colleague on the Viceroy's 
Executve Council. He could remember the help and consideration 
that he received from Lord Birdwood when he was new and shcrt of 
experience. Гога Birdwood in his retirement took considerable inzerest 
in the meetings of the Association and was often present and it was 
exceptionally welcome tha: his son should be present that afternoon. 
Lorc Birdwood had returned quite recently from a visit to India where 
he was able to see the remarkable experiment in India of the first general 
election on the basis of adult suffrage of men and women with a quite 
untriec electorate and dealing with 175 m. potential voters. Tha: and 
many other impressions ard judgments Lord Birdwood would talk about. 


INTEGRATION OF THE STATES 


At the close of the lecture the CHAIRMAN said that Lord Birdviooc. 
was irclined to apologis2 at the beginning that he was only куше 
impressions of his travels. but most of those who had been in India іг 
the past were very eage- to get just that kind of impression from г 
skilled observer, and witk the aid of this picture they could fill in their 
own p:cture of these two great countries in very novel conditions. 

Lord Birdwood's reference to the Princes was very illuminating ш its 
regative and positive asdect. Many felt rather sad when the zrea: 
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Government of India Act, 1935, which laid it down that the princes should 
join the Federation of India, was not in. that respect carried through, 
although the suggestion originated largely with the princes themselves. 
The years went on, the princes procrastinated and hesitated and eventually 
the day came when they were launched on untried seas without anything 
behind them. Their future was quite inevitable. One could feel that 
from the point of view of India as a whole the federation was more 
closely integrated when all the component parts were conforming to 
the same democratic pattern of organization, and there was that very 
good feature in the form that the constitution had finally taken. 

He was very much interested to hear how some of the princes, some 
of the younger men in particular, were taking advantage of this new 
democratic constitution and were winning back for themselves by these 
new methods the powers and influence they might have expected to enjoy 
without any effort under the old system, and he hoped more would be 
heard about that as the years went on. 

Lord Birdwood touched on the subject of Communism which was 
a matter of perennial conjecture. It seemed that this was an 
extension in more-dangerous circumstances of what used to be the old 
problem in India which used to be called middle-class unemployment. 
It was one of the tragic features of Indian life that young men having 
finished their education, often after making great sacrifices, found them- 
selves without any prospect of a livelihood and they naturally turned 
sour and were always regarded as a dangerous element in the community. 
If that kind of thing was still going on and at the same time there were 
Communist agents ready to indoctrinate them and to paint marvellous 
pictures of a Russia, which they had not seen and which, in fact, nobody 
had seen, then it would be natural enough that they should fall victims 
to the ideas of Communism. 

“Не was particularly interested when Lord Birdwood spoke of the 
miserable conditions in which so many of the people lived and how they 
might be remedied by self help. When he was doing his last five years 
in the United Provinces he spent a good deal of time and energy on a 
movement which he started there, named rural development. The root 
principle of this was real self help in the villages, self help in all the simple 
things which they could do for themselves with a little assistance from 
the Government. Such things as better farming, improved water supply, 
clean villages were all matters which the people could do for themselves. 
Not long ago he saw a report of a big scheme something on these lines 
being pressed forward throughout India with some financial assistance 
by America, the object being to introduce better farming measures and 
to produce more food. Something on these lines he had always felt would 
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be the solution of many cf the difficulties in the Indian village, providec | 
the people could be sufficiently interested in their own improvement. 


MIDDLE EAST ANALOGIES 


Mr. M. PHILIPS PRICE, MP, said that his acquaintance with India was 
not great, he had only Бзеп there once in his life but he had béen in 
Central Asia and the Midcle East, and while Lord Birdwood was speaking 
he kept on comparing, mentally, the conditions he described with the 
reawakening Middle East and all that part outside the Iron Curtain, 
which he did know. 

He felt this country could take great pride in that the problem or the 
sub-continent of India hac been handled in such a way as to have caused 
a great change to take place with the minimum of trouble and serious 
outbreaks of disorder. Ot course, there were some outbreaks of discrder 
in 1947 but there were othzr colonial powers in Europe which might nave 
taken a good example fram the way in which we handled the problem. 
While he was in India he sew how popular we were, and it.was to be hoped 
that during the 150 years of British rule a way of life had been fostered 
which would enable India to retain her culture as well as adapt sin 
to the industrialization of the modern world. 

He was very interested in what Lord Birdwood said about the two 
Pakistans ; he saw the same thing also in Persia, in Irak and in Egypt. 
The experienced: people in the Government and the large mass of 
illiterate people were quite prepared to take advice from the West, cuite 
prepared to work peaceably with the West. The intellectual element on 
the other hand were subject to all sorts of influences from outside and 
were devotees to the new Asian nationalism. This had allied itself 
with the fanatical schoool of Islamic thought forming the most dange- ous. 
set-up which they saw in Persia and what was also the set-up in Ezypt 
until the King took the situation in hand. He agreed with the Chairman 
that education had a good deal to, do with it ; there were a large number 
of young people who were educated but who had not been able to get 
occupations. Не found that situation in Irak and it was largely dus to 
the fact that they had ташу been educated in the legal profession, though 
there was nothing like the number of legal jobs to absorb more than a 
fraction of them. If more of these young men had had scientific training, 
had got into technical jobs, much of this intellectual unemployment waich 
provided the ground for 2xtremism of all kinds would not exist. He 
thought this was happening in some of the Arab countries. Тһе problem 
had largely been solved in Turkey and one hoped the rest of the coun-ries 
of the Middle East would be able to do the same by providing a safety 
valve for these young men in scientific and technical pursuits. 
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Гога Birdwood’s comparison of India with Pakistan also impressed 
him. India was politically more mature, and Pakistan less so, and one 
hoped this would in time be overcome. It was equally true that 
economically Pakistan was the stronger, she was economically viable 
and one rather doubted whether this was true of India. 

Мт. Price added that he would have liked Lord Birdwood to һауе said 
a word or two about the food position in India. The situation was that 
the population was rising at an appalling rate and the production of food 
was not increasing to a comparable extent. This was a problem which 
existed throughout the world but particularly so in India. 

One hoped that the feeling between India and Pakistan was dying down. 
He remembered seeing in one of the squares of Karachi a stuate of Gandhi; 
one hoped 1ї was still there as а symbol of the co-operation between the 
two peoples of the sub-continent. | 

With regard to the danger of Communism in India, he gathered that it 
was the only real alternative party to.the Congress Party but one had a 
feeling that Communism in these Asian countries was rather different 
from Russian Communism. Не was in Russia quite a bit in former times 
and he found Communism in the centre was very different from the 
Communism further from Moscow. Не was talking to a former assistant 
commissar, now in the United States, who said that Communism was 
not likely to succeed outside Russia or Eastern Europe or China because 
peoples had cultures and traditions of their own which would, in the 
long run, come uppermost. Communism was an expression of Russian 
imperialism. 

He would like to say again how very much he enjoyed Lord Birdwood's 
speech, and how much encouraged one was to feel that things were going 
on and that the work which had. been done in the past would not be lost. 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN THE NEW INDIA 


The Rev. CAMPBELL MILFORD said he fully endorsed what Lord 
Birdwood had told them on the missionary situation from his own 
experience of a very extensive tour in which he visited a great deal of the 
missionary work in India and Pakistan ; but he would distinguish a little 
between the missions and the Churches of the country. It was primarily 
the Church of India and Pakistan which one wanted to see standing 
on its own feet and becoming independent of any outside help. It was 
quite certainly a process which must come if the Church was to have a 
healthy and independent life of its own. This was actually happening 
at different speeds in different parts of the country, most rapidly in the 
south where the Church was larger and more prosperous. It was the 
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policy of the missionary.societies to promote this happening as qu:ckly 
es possible in both countres. One of tke very great lessons of what hac 
Раррепей in China was thet the Church could only survive if it could stanc 
cnits own legs. In Travancore, for instance, there was a very strong anc 
virile independent Churck, but it still welcomec missionaries to gp and 
work as partners with tbe Indian leaders. He found there a teem of 
missionaries working in close association апі fellowship with their 
Indian colleagues, and that was the pattern for the future whica he 
Ікеа to see. 

He found very clear evicence in both Pakistan and India of the weicome 
";hich was still being. given to missionar:es and also of the very generous 
weatment of the Church and Indian and Pakistani Christians. In fact, 
Шеге was still something of a competition between the two countries to 
chow that they were progressive, liberal states giving generous treazment 
wo their minorities. Не was talking to a distinguished Muslim gentleman 
m Mooltan, and when he said he was going to [ndia the gentleman saic 
де would be able to judge which country was giving better treatment to 
Wis minorities. He found it a difficul: question : both in India апа 
Pakistan with very few local exception: it was true that the Christians 
amongst other minorities were receiving very 200d treatment. Ас the 

ame time there was а real welcome to raissionaries. 

He also visited Kashmir. It was aot always easy, especially for 
missionaries, to get a permit to go to Kashmir. Не had had some 
-orresvondence with the Prime Minister about an outstanding docto- 
vho was working in Srinagar, and arrzngemenis were made for him to 
zet his permit within fou- hours of crossing the Pakistan frontier. He 
vas too late to book his seat on the plane and sert a wire to the missionary 
:choolmaster, and the Prime Minister zave him a Government p-iority 
‘eat. He was tremendously impressed by the influence in that part of 
he ccntinent of a very small team of missionaries. The three sons of 
he Prime Minister were being educated in the C.M.S. School in Srinagar 
ind е Principal was the guardian of all of therm ; the sons of pract cally 
Ш the leading men were m the same school. Ir. addition the headmaster 
was esked by the Prime Minister to take complete charge of a youth camp 
organized by the state. He found, generally speaking, that where there 
were missionaries of that calibre, who could make an important contrr 
»utior to the life of the country they rece. ved a very warm welcome indeed. 


— 


| COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS FCR THE SERVICES 


Mr. A. J. Кіруглі (pro, India House) said that he was very stimulated 
эп a number of points by Lord Birdwcod’s survey of the sub-contment, 
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although he could not expand them because of the difficulties of his 
position. There was one point of fact on which he would like to make 
a correction. Не was glad Lord Birdwood finished his reference to the 
communal question in a few minutes and he hoped he would not take 
longer. Lord Birdwood said that there was a certain amount of dis- 
crimination against Muslims in the matter of jobs. He would like to 
draw attention to the fact that in India to-day all the higher posts were 
open to competitive examinations and Muslim young men were scoring 
in these examinations and were not subject to the whims of higher 
officials. It was not in the power of Ministers and high Government 
officials to give jobs, all the important jobs were in the hands of the 
Public Service Commission and in most areas where there were substantial 
Muslim minorities there were one or two Muslims on the Commissions. 
.The point was, however, that a certain amount of discrimination was 
almost inevitable in the case of business houses. Business houses in 
most countries tended to be clannish or communal, certain communities 
ran a particular business and in the higher executive jobs there could be 
discrimination. ` In the case of Government jobs, however, the possibility 
of discrimination against Muslims had been eliminated. 


MUSLIM ELECTOR 


. More important than the question of jobs was the fact that the Muslims 
to- day formed a very substantial part of the Indian electorate. ІҒ апу 
members had followed the recent controversies in the Indian Press thev 
would know that it had been stated that one reason for the Congress 
victory against the non-secular parties had been the solid backing of the 
Muslim vote. The Muslims in India had this power of influencing the 
type of government the country was going to have, they had been able to 
exert their influence on the side of the secular party as against the non- 
secular parties. In a very large number of constituencies the Muslims 
had beaten by large majorities the Hindu candidates. If there had been 
real discrimination the great mass of the Hindu population would not have 
elected Muslims in place of Hindus. This was very important and he felt 
that Lord Birdwood had been influenced by a few individual cases which 
he might have come across. 

Lord Birdwood-had referred in passing to the doubts which were being 
entertained in Pakistan about the true character of Sheikh Abdullah. 
Editorial notice had been taken in the last few days in the British press 
of certain statements of Sheikh Abdullah. This notice was somewhat 
embarrassing because Sheikh Abdullah was having argument with a 
section of the press, but not the Indian Government which has always 
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stood for Kashmir's accession to India on only the three subjects of 
defence, foreign relations and communications. But apart from the 
misunderstandings such controversy may have created abroad, it should 
nave created ons understanding. A man allegedly dependent entirely 
оп Indian support would not talk in this language. 


« 


AWARENESS OF POVERTY 


Replying to tae discussion, Lord Birpwoop said that Mr. Phillips 
Price had raised the important point of the race between population and 
“ood. If he emoarked on that it would take a great deal of time. In 
very simple terms it seemed to him that the only answer to this race was 
zhat perhaps with increasing education the population would be тазарес. 
It was very noticeable that the population increases were going head 
most -apidly where the standard of life was the lowest. It did no: seem 
directly related to the availability of food. - 

As to different types of Communism, he had been talking of the swing 
‘п Southern Ind:a. The point was that the standard of education was 
ahead of the staadard of life, and where there was a very low standard 
with great pressure of population on the land, with the old problem cf 
land fragmentation, people became aware of the low standard anc there 
"ау the seeds of Communism. One saw the kind of thing that had ha»per- 
2d in the West Indies in the 19305. It had been said that it did not matter 
being poor if one dic not know it,.it was the awareness of poverty whica 
brought about the seeds of unrest. That was the explanation cf the 
swing to Communism, he did not think that everybody who voted Zom- 
munism could discuss dialetical materialism or Marxist theories, but once 
having given themselves the label of Communists they were in the bands 
of the real Communists. 

He was grateful to Mr. Kidwai for his contribution. Не did not under- 
stand that Sheika Abdullah was a “ stooge ” in any way, in fact one's 
thoughts had been led into rather a different direction and one was begin- 
ing їс doubt what his intentions were. Although he had said he would 
co-operate on defence and other matters one doubted whether he would 
do so. 


Sir HENRY CRAIK proposed a vote of thanks to the lecturér and то the 
chairman. He did so with greater pleasure because he had known Lord 
Birdwood since ae was very young, and his father was one of his oldest. 
friends. He was glad to have an opportunity of paying a tribute to Field 
Marshal Lord .-Birdwood's memory. He was not only a great soldier 
and administrator, »ut one of me most devoutly Christian characters 
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he had ever come across. His life was inspired by devotion and goodness. 
He had listened with great interest to Lord Birdwood’s account of present 
day conditions in India and was a little surprised to hear that some of the 
princes accepted their present fate with resignation if not with a certain 
amount of satisfaction. The princes he had talked to did not express 
that point of view, but he would not enter into controversial matters at 
this stage. 


INDIA’S COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY* 
By SIR JOSEPH KAY; кве} 


THE COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY is one of India's major industries, consist- 
ing, as it does, of 445 complete spinning and weaving 1115, with 11,240,635 
spindles апа:201,484 looms installed, a small percentage of which is not 
actually at work at the present time for various reasons. The paid-up 
capital employed, expressed in terms of sterling, is £77,915,689. Тһе 

quantity of cotton consumed, in terms of candies of 784 Ibs. each, is 
1,843,577, whilst the number of hands employed in all shift is some 
722,000. ‘This Goes not take into account a further 200,000 of workers 
employed outside the mills, in “ processing ” and other allied subsidiary 
trades. 

Although the Bombay State is to-day the principal seat of the cotton 
mill industry in India, the honour of having the first mill in that country 
goes to Bengal and the credit for starting it belongs to a British subject. 
In 1818, a mill called Fort Gloster Mills—now known as the Bowreah 
Cotton Mills, Ltd.—was established in the district of Howrah in Bengal 
for spinning locally grown cotton. This mill seems to have had a pros- 

 perous career, but its establishment was not followed by other mills in - 
that State for a very long time. It was the cotton mill that was started 
in the island of Bombay in 1851 by one Mr. Cawasji Davar that marked 
the firm beginning of the present-day industry. In that year, this enter- 
prising merchant formed a joint-stock company, for establishing a cotton 
spinning mill. His project made quick progress and the mill itself went 
into production in 1854. But, soon after, came the American Civil War, 
which led to a heavy demand for Indian cotton from the U.K., and, 
consequently, a sharp rise in prices of that commodity. As it was more 
* Paper read at a joint meeting with um Royal Society of Arts at the Society's House, on Мау, 15th 1952, 


with Sir Ernest Goodale, свв, in the Cha 
ї Sometime Chairman of the Bombay Mill-Owners Association. 
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profitable to sell cotton than turn it into yarn and cloth, and, therefore. 
were was a lull for some years. 

The fabulous profits made in cotton later found its way into cottor. 
mills and, between 1860 and 1868, as many as 11 mills were erec:ed in 
3ombay alone. The craze for more mills continued and, by 1876, the 
. 3umber of mills had grown to 47. For a period of 15 years, 1873-90, 
he mill industry enjoyed fairly prosperous conditions, followed by a . 
5rogressive expansion in the size of the industry. In the last decade of 
-he nineteenth century, however, the industry passed through a number 
5f vicissitudes on account of serious strikes, currency and exchange 
difficulties, and the buboric plague in Bombay in 1897, which necess-tated 
zlosure of the mills for a prolonged period. The currency and exchange 
difficulties, following the closure of the mints for free silver comage, 
dislocated the trade with China and Japan to such an extent thet the 
profitable export trade in yarn to these countries practically came to a 
stop. Nevertheless, the 2rection of more and more mills continuec and, 
"by 1920, India had 193 mills, with 4,945,783 spindles and 40,124 looms. 
The extent of development during the last quarter of the past century can 
be had from a compariscn of these figures with those in 1876, when there 
were 47 mills, with 1,000,112 spindles and 9,139 looms. 


AN UNBALANCED OUTPUT 


In the initial years, the industry was predominantly one of coars2 yarn 
spinning industry, main.y because Bombay had developed a protitatle 
expo-t trade with China and Japan. But in the last decade of the previous 
century and in the beginning of this century this trade suffered a severe 
setback, owing to exchar ge difficulties in the beginning, and to the growth 
of cotton mill industry in Japan later, which resulted not only in іле 
complete loss of the Japanese market for Indian yarn but also led to 
serious competition in the Chinese markets, and, by the time the First 
World War broke out, both these markets were practically lost. This 
brought about a material change in the character of the mills anc forced 
them to develop their эмп weaving departments. Thus, іп” 1900, the 
number of looms in Bombay per 1,000 spindles was only 8:8 but, bz 19:5, 
it had risen to 17:3. Thereafter, it steadily advanced to stand at 23:6 
in 1939 and 22:3 as at the end of August, 1949. "This change in the 
character of the indust-y from mostly a spinning one into a combired 
spinning and weaving industry was facilitated by the vast domestic 
markets, as much of this change took place before 1920, that is dur-ng 
a period when Japanese competition had not yet begun. Ав subsequent 
everts proved, the loss of the Chinese and the Japanese markets, was a | 


blessing in disguise. One сап easily imagine what would have happened 
to India’s teeming millions during the Second World War and also in 
present times if the industry had remained radically unbalanced on the 
weaving side. 

In the next ten years, the industry grievously suffered fram severe 
depression, accentuated by powerful competition from Japan, over 
capitalization of the industry, and the high cost of production, which 
deepened and extended into the early thirties. In spite of the expansior. 
on the weaving side, which took place between 1915 and 1925, many of 
the units still remained unbalanced. The large profits which were earned 
in the First World War and the subsequent boom had not been husbanded 
by most of the mills. Consequently, when depression came, several 
mills found themselves financially and physically unable to weather the 
blizzard. Further, the first tariff protection granted to the spinning section 
-of the industry in 1927 paved the way for the establishment and develop- 
ment of spinning in Coimbatore and elsewhere, where cheap labour gave 
them very considerable advantage over mills in Bombay. Even when 
protection was extended to cloth in 1930, it rather helped establishment 
of mills in princely States which offered additional advantages in the shape 
of low labour costs, partial or complete freedom from taxation, etc., etc. 
Moreover, with its political domination over India, Britain endeavoured 
to regain its pre-war markets in India and so also Japan, both with some 
measure of success. 


REGULATED COMPETITION 


Between 1935 and 1939 the industry began to make some recovery, due 
partly to the gradual improvement in general economic conditions and 
partly to the regulation of competition from the U.K. and Japan by 
bilateral trade treaties, not to mention tariff protection, which was first 
introduced in 1927 and, later, strengthened in two stages, once in 1930 
and again in 1933. The outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War also helped 
ease the vigour of the Japanese competition.. Some signs of depression 
were, however, noticeable late in 1938, and later the Bombay Millowners' 
Association, was actually planning to curtail production by mutual agree- 
ment. But, with the outbreak of the War in September, 1939, the situa- 
tion took a turn for the better. 

In the development of the industry, many British firms manufacturing 
textile machinery—of whom several are still in existence—have played an 
all-important part, both in regard to the quality of the machinery sent 
out and for the technical advice so freely given. Some credit, too, must be 
. paid to those British technicians, such as mill managers, carding and 
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sinning masters, dyeing and bleaching men who, until recent times, ave 
cone much in helping to produce marketable cloth and yarn and have so 
willingly imparted their technical knowledge to Indians of all castes and 
creeds who sought their careers in the textile field, and who to-day, with 
education and initiative, are now able to run their concerns and factories 
with success. i 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR AND AFTER 


With the beginning of the Second World War, although there wes no 
significant increase in the productive capacity of the industry—as new 
slant and machinery could not be acquired—production was greatly 
intensified by the utilization of the installed capacity to its fullest extent 
~rom “һе year 1941. Production touched ап all-time record of 4,850 
-illion yards of cloth in the calendar year 1944. Some of this weat to 
“һе Defence Department of the Government of India for war purposes 
at the expense of curtailment for civilian consumption. 

Margins of profit in the early years of the War were “ high and heaLhy ” 
ind the mills attained a measure of financial stability, but an “ awakenmng" . 
vas manifest in the minds of both masters and men. It was realizec that 
zreat improvements, both in regard to the quality of goods produced and 
п the conditions under which labour toiled would have to^be mede if 
Aevelapment was not to be retarded. Enlightened millowners introcuced 
mprovements in their plants based on scientific modern ideas and 
practices. Labour became unrestful and demanded legislation to protect 
and develop their ideals of improved conditions in part repayment of 
-heir 2fforts. Young Indians who had selected careers in the cotton 
-extile industry studied in Europe and America, and brought back nuci 
2nlightenment, which, just as ѕооп as the war was over, was given effect 
-o, with the result that the last few years has seen vast improvements in 
working conditions. Moreover, some of the mills erected in India within . 
:helast few years can compare very. favourably with those in other parts 
-f the world. -We have, therefore, some mills which, for practical reesons, 
are out of date; some which have been moderately modernized ; and quite 
3 number of new mills which are entirely up to date. 

There is, of course, in all records of progress some “snag” or other 
and, from the end of the year 1943, difficulties arose such as introduction of 
rigid orice control and distribution, lack of adequate supplies of cot-on at 
econcmic prices, Government's unrealistic direction and control, labour 
-unresi, high prices of stores and machinery, and the “shyness " of. the 
capital market at a time when more funds were required for finencing 
the rehabilitation of the industry. АП this had the effect of damping the 
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enthusiasm of diligent planners. Notwithstanding the industry may be 
considered to be in a healthy state, and the calls and demands of labour 
—vwith its progressive enlightenment—have been reasonably met. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION 


There seems to be a feeling abroad that Indian labour is cheap and 
oppressed—but that it not so. Let me enumerate some of the changes 


introduced in recent times :— 


(a) The Factories Acts: These legislate for a 48-hour working week; for health and safety 
of workers; compulsory one rest day a week; compulsory daily rest intervals; 14 days’ 
holiday per year, with pay; canteens; welfare officers and so on all modelled on similar 
legislation in the United Kingdom. 

(b) Workmen's Compensation Act provides for payment to employees of compensation 
for injury by accident arising out of and in course of their employment, and in the 
event of death from such injuries, the dependants are entitled to compensation. 

(c) Indian Trade Union Act gives the worker the right to organize Trade Unions. 

(d) Industrial Relations Act provides for conciliation proceedings in the settlement of 
industrial disputes. 

(e) Industrial Disputes Act protects public utility concerns from being dislocated by trade 
disputes, but also provides for any trade dispute in any undertaking to a Board of 
conciliation, a court of enquiry, or an industrial tribunal. 

(f) Maternity Benefit Acts in Several States confer on women workers benefits in industrial 
establishments. 

(е) The Employees Provident Funds Act 

(h) The Employees State Insurance Act: This recently introduced legislation is now being 
worked in two centres on an experimental basis, designed to replace the Workmen's 
Compensation Act and the Provincial Maternity Benefit Act and secure for the Workers, 
sickness, disablement and: maternity benefits. 


All this shows very rapid progress in labour legislation, especially when 
one remembers that even in an industrial country like England it took very 
many years to get such legislation accepted on a sound basis. Nor must 

one forget the great difference in the progress of collective bargaining and 
in Trades Union development—in England it came from within the 
unions by men of practical understanding, but, in India, it has largely 
come from without by self-styled labour leaders, with little or no know- 
ledge of the difficulties involved. Further, labour questions have an 
immediate political flavour, often to the detriment of the worker. 


INTERNAL DEMAND 


The rapidly increasing population in India will mean further demands 
for cloth. Cotton, an all-important factor in cloth manufacture, is and 
will be grown in India. So the prospects for the future of the industry 
are exceedingly bright. According to the 195] census, the population 
of the Indian Union, excluding Jammu and Kashmir State, and tribal 
areas of Assam, was 356:98 million as against 314:83 million in 1941 
and 275:52 million in 1931; so, if the rate of growth in the past decade were 
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te continue, then, by 1956, India's population would be 377:89 million, 
which :s only about 11 million less than.the combined total—of 389 
irillion—for India and Pakistan іп 1941. Now it is estimated that taking 
ісігі production by mills at 3,900- million yards and by handlooms at 
1 200 million yards and allowing 900 million yards (800 million yards 
mill made and 100 million yards handloom) for exports, the quattity 
a-ailable gives only 13 yards “ per capita," whereas the consensus of 
ooinion is that at least a minimum of 15 to 17 yards “ per capita ” must 
b: ensured, before deciding the quantity which should be made available 
fcr export. 


How is this potential demand for cloth going to be met? 


“а) If tae present installed mills work to full capacity on two shifts of eight hours еасл for 
305 days per year, cloth to ihe extent of some 4,720 milEon yards should be produced, 
leaving increased “ free yarn " for the handloom industry or for export. 

25) Some 19 new mills, with a capacity of 164,900 spindles and 800 looms, are in course of 
erection. 

fc) Rehabilitation and improvement in plants of existing mills which are slowly teking 
place at present, will increase when prices of machinery return to lower levels, corrEined 
wita reasonably quick deliveries by manufacturers. 

“ау Improvement and development іп the growth and production of staple fibre cottons. 

(е) The manufacture of textile machinery and consumable stores—of which a commence- 
ment has already been made. i 

f) The erection of further spinning and weaving mills. 


The future, too, will see an increasing demand for artificial silk, rayon, 
aad staple fibre goods ; in fact, two mills have recently commenced pro- 
d icing artificial silk yarns on a large basis, with some measure of success. 
Tae Indian cotton mill owner is anxious to improve the efficiency of his 
p ant, by installation of more modern machinery aad by the introductioa of 
b:tter conditions for his work people. The new mills recently erected 
ir India are modern to a degree—individual drives, proper spacing of 
machinery, automatic looms, high-speed warping and winding, scientific 
li shting, air-conditioning, and so on; in fact, they can compare favourably 
w_th up-to-date plants in any part of the world. 

In speaking of the future, one cannot be unmindful of many matters 
waich only the passing of time can solve. І mear. such things as: 

‘a) The removal of Government controls on the selling prices, production and distribution 

of cloth and yarn. ` 

‘b) The removal of excise duties which weigh heavily especial y on the consumer of superfine 

gocds. 

'c) The fears of the nationalization of production. | 

^d) The possibility that 3-shift working might be a practical proposition. 

76) The attitude of Government and Labour towards the industry, which at present leaves 

_ much to be desired. 

f) Nationalization and Government's policy regarding it; fcr, though there has been much 

“ telk " about this, no authoritative statement has yet been made. р 
7g) The question whether adequate capital for new mills will be available, especieLy in 


these days of high taxation. It is estimated that rehab litation and modernizat:cn of 
the Indian cotton mills will require an investment of about 300 crores of rupees. (£225 


mil. ion). 
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THE HANDLOOM INDUSTRY 


No review of the Indian cotton textile industry—can omit reference to 
the handloom industry and the important, though often ignored, part it 
plays as supplier of cloth of many kinds for domestic use, and taker of 
the surplus yarn produced ty mills. Before the war it absorbed about 
one third of the total yarn produced by the Indian mills. As in other 
countries, its history takes one back to the days when it supplied most of 
the needs of the people not only in India, but also of the Middle East. 
The opening of the Suez Canal, the invention of the locomotive and the 
introduction of machine-made cloth, all hastened its decline. But, in the 
natural order of progress, the latter part of the nineteenth century saw 
handloom weavers adapting their looms to the use of mill spun yarn and 
on this the industry developed, for, as I have already indicated, the earlier 
cotton mills were purely spinning mills and so little competition existed 
between them and the handloom industry. In fact, they were com- 
plementary to each other and it is interesting to find, from such records 
as are available, that, in the period 1896—97 to 1900-01, whilst Indian mills 
used only 85 million lbs. of yarn, the handlooms absorbed as much as 
200 million lbs. of yarn. With the advent of more power looms in the 
Indian mills, however, the scene changed, with the result that the pro- 
duction of handloom cloth declined from 1,088 million yards in 1914-15, 
to some 500 million yards in 1919-20. The introduction of power looms 
and the change of the sartorial habits of the people towards greater 
simplicity and plainness favoured mass production and put a premium 
on mill-made cloth. The taste for ornamental cloth, such as lace and 
bordered dhoties and chadders, etc., began to wane; an instance was 
the decline in the demand for even handwoven turbans which has 
practically disappeared. Recently, efforts have been made by Govern- 
ment to reserve particular fields of manufacture for the handloom industry ; 
for instance, the mill industry can no longer produce certain types of 

. dhoties and sarees, lungis and sarongs, chadders, sheets, counterpanes, 
gauze cloth, bandage cloth, jaconets, dusters, napkins, etc., etc. Special 
assistance is also given to handloom products in the matter of export 
quotas. Thus, there is no export duty on handloom goods, and they 
can be freely exported. 


LOOMS IN THE HOME 


А Fact Finding Committee appointed by the. Government of India 
in 194] reported that the number of handlooms in undivided India in - 
1940 was about 2,200,000, of which 1,700,000 were active, and: that over 
1,400,000 looms were engaged in weaving cotton, 99,000 on wool, 371,000 
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са silk, 25,000 оп art silk and 100,000 on other textiles, and that taese 
[отп were scattered throughout India, the greatest number beinz in 
Assam, Madras, and the Punjab. The number of workers engaged іп 
tais industry—whole and part-time—is estimated by the Committ to 
te some 2,400,000—this apart from the great number of people doing 
earxiliacy work. | ° 

In the past, the handloom weaver was an iadependent worker, but 
to-day a considerable number of them work for a wage under a master 
weaver, or “ mahajan.” Nevertheless, the industry is still greatly 
vnorganized, with most of the weavers working in their homes and there 
i. no fecility for collecting periodical returns. 

The purely independent cottage system pre-ails mainly in outlying 
cistricts or undeveloped areas. Owing to lack of finance, centres лауе 
cevelooed around many of the larger towns throughout India, where 
cutput can be marketed by the middleman who a.so guarantees the weave: 
c definite wage without his having to take the: risk of any fluctua-ions . 
";hich might take place in the selling prices for cloth. This depencence 
cn the middleman has serious drawbacks, such as the supplying of yarr. 
«f inferior quality, the withholding of the correct market prices for 
manufacturing goods, and so on, all to the detriment of the weaver, «hose 
»overty and helplessness prevent him from taking such action as wil. 
e nsure him a proper reward for his toil. — 

Past governments have made attempts to improve the lot of the Fand- 
-vom weaver, with some measure of success. These included the regu ariz- 
-ng of the supply and distribution of yarn at reasonable prices, a limited 
imount of financial assistance for schemes of development, co-operative 
organization of weavers and marketing of thei- goods, special railway 
-oncessions and so on. The Planning Comm‘ssion, in its report pub- 
ished in July, 1951, shows great concern for tie cottage industries and 
паісаїеѕ the important rôle the state will have to play in encouraging 
nereased production even to the extent of subsidies. It urged that 
* for implementing the various programmes, it will be necessary for the 
central Government to equip itself with an organization capab.e of 
3andling various questions of policy, assisting іп drawing up prodaction 
5rogrammes with sufficient knowledge of the 2conomic conditions and 
5roblems of cottage industries, and of assisting һе co-ordinated develor- 
ment of research throughout the country." ' 
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TRAINING IN BRITAIN FOR INDIANS AND 
PAKISTANIS 


By CAPTAIN S. T. BINSTEAD 


` 


ON THE OCCASION of the lecture by Sir Percival Griffiths reported in the 
ASIATIC Review for April I referred to the wartime “ Bevin” scheme, 
under which Indian youths were brought to this country to obtain 
advanced technical, mechanical, electrical, and commercial training. 
With few exceptions when the lads returned to India they were able to 
take up executive positions in the industries in which they had been 
trained. 

Ав one who helped to promote the plan and served on the committee 
in this country, I think it would have been wise to continue the scheme. 
It stood outside politics, and was based on hard work, goodwill, and 
friendship. It resulted in many a strong bond of deep understanding 
between the youths of India and Britain. I stated that on a recent Visit 
to the sub-continent I met a number of the “ Bevin Boys." They had 
become amateur ambassadors for Britain, because each of them’ was 
grateful for the benefits derived from the scheme. Several lads expressed 
a wish. to come to Britain and take training courses similar to those which 
were available during the war. It was intimated that while they would 
be in a position to pay their travelling expenses, they would need payment 
during the time they were studying and working in this country. I 
understood from Sir Percival’s reply to my questions that he agreed with 
the suggestions, and that he intends to bear the matter in mind when 
talking to his friends in India and Pakistan on his next visit. 

The condensed report of my remarks in the ASIATIC REVIEW may have 
been misunderstood. It must be obvious, however, that the last thing 
in my mind was to “ take advantage " of Indian and Pakistani students. 
What I said was that it would be unwise not to take advantage of the 
strong core of goodwill and friendship of the ** Bevin Boys " by providing 
а scheme whereby more and more of the youths of India and Pakistan . 
could receive similar training. Those parts of India which are becoming 
industrialized could absorb many more technicians than are at present 
available. I strongly suggest the re-establishment of the scheme in the 
near future. 
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THE OBJECTS AND POLICY OF THE 
EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 


(INDIA, PAKISTAN AND BURMA) 


Ы 1865, eight years after the assumption of the government of India by 
tne Crown, the East India Asscciation was formed with the object of 
‘the promotion of the public interest and welfare of the -nhabitanis of 
india generally’. This object was steadfastly pursuec during the 
ensuing eighty-one years. The independence of India and Pak:stan 
ettained in 1947, while modifying the original conception, has increased 
the need for strengthening the bonds of friendship and the importance of 
mutual understanding between the people of Britain and the inhabi-ants 
af the countries formerly comprising the Indian Empire—namely. the 
-ndian Union, Pakistan, and Burma. Тһе Association therefore is con- 
anuing its work, with the assistance of those who are interested іг the 
"velfare and progress of these countries, by the methods which have provec 
-о helpful in the past, namely : 


(1) By lectures on'current questions affecting those countries, anc 
the publication of the same. 


(2) By providing opportunities for the free discussion of impo-tanz 
questions affecting India, Pakistan, and Burma. 


(3) By promoting friendly contact between the peoples of those 
countries and of Britain through the medium of social and other | 
gatherings. 


(4) Generally by the отыра of reliable informetion ЕР 
the countries named. 


The Association is essentially non-official in character and has no 
:onnection with any political party. It seeks to provide an open platform 
‘or the consideration of current problems relating to India, Pakistan and 
3urma. It welcomes as members all those who are interested in thei- 
velfare and progress. 


Papers are read and discussed throughout the year, excep: in the hodiday 
season. Members are entitled to invite friends to these meetings. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL PLAN FOR PAKISTAN 
£115000,000 SCHEME | | 


THE BIRTH OF PAKISTAN, on August 14, 1947, brought manifold 
problems. Нег energy and resources, limited as they seemed, had t> be 
carefuLy conserved and devoted to the resettlement of hundreds of 
t1ousands of refugees from India, the building u? of her defence services 
aad the re-adjustment of economic life. 

In education her first task was to make good the damage caused by 
tle exodus of Hindu teachers and the closing down of educational 
irstitutions run by Hindus. Starting almost from scratch, Pakistan 
is stead:ly building up a sound system of education helped by her voluntary 


secial organizations, foreign missionary educational institutions, a Govern- . 


rent determined to raise the general level of ecucation in the courtry, 
aad, above all, the will of a free people to eradicaie illiteracy. 

On December 4, 1951, the Government of Pakistan unfolded the 115 
rillion-pound Six-year National Educational Development Plan aimed 
a bringing education in the country in tune with the genius of the people 
a. well as the requirements of a modern deomcratic State, with special 
emphasis on physical education, youth movement, medical inspec-ion 
ала treatment of school children and encourageraent of art and cultaral 
activities. s 

According to the recent census, the percentage of literacy in Pakistan 
is 13:8. The existence of illiteracy on such a vast scale constitutes a 
serious threat to democracy. Keeping this in view, the Plan aims at the 
maximum development of primary education and adult educat_on. 
Fast Pakistan proposes to have universal free compulsory primary ейвса- 
tion at the end of ien years; as does Karachi at the capital; and Sind after 
six years. The Punjab, N.w.F.P., Baluchistan ard Bahawalpur propose 
tc have it at the end of 20 years. 

The existing number of primary schools for boys and girls in Pakistan 
is 40,205 with a total enrolment of 3,212,312 of whom 297,818 are g-rls. 
During the period of the present plan (1951—57) it is proposed to open 
2-,027 aew primary schools with a total сарасіу of 3,751,070 pupils. 
Taere zre at present 6,486 secondary schools “Lower Middle, Urper 
Middle and High) with a total enrolment of 1,164,142. Of these 644 
ars for girls with a total enrolment of 97,737. Luring the period of the 
Рып, it is proposed to open 721 secondary schools (479 for boys and 242 
fæ girls) with a total capacity of 237,600 (170,85C boys and 66,750 girls). 
Tae capacity of these schools varies from province to province and ггеа 
tc area. 
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Six institutions for the deaf and dumb have a total enrolment of 106 
(68 boys and 38 girls) three institutions for the blind have an enrolment 
of 60 boys. There is no institution for the crippled. During the period 
of the Plan, it is proposed to open in Karachi one composite institution 
for the deaf; dumb, blind and crippled children with a total capacity of 200. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Of the 88,697 teachers in primary schools, 43,471 are untrained. In 
secondary schools, out of 43,823 teachers, 24,076 are untrained. The 
number of existing training institutioris for primary school teachers is- 
125 with an enrolment of 6,145. Of these 16 are- for women with an 
enrolment of 676. Under the Plan 101 training institutions for primary 
school teachers (men and women) will have a total capacity of 11,220, 
and 26 training institutions for secondary school teachers (men and 
women) will have a capacity of 2,350. | 

The number of existing colleges in Pakistan is 127. Of these, 36 are · 
intermediate colleges, 82 degree colleges and nine post-graduate colleges. 
Among them are the following women's colleges: Intermediate, eight; 
degree, fifteen; and post-graduate, one. It is proposed to establish 
four intermediate colleges (one for women), eight degree colleges (three 
for women) and ten hostels (three for women). Provision for hostels x 
for college students in Karachi һаѕЪееп made separately. 


UNIVERSITIES 


The University of the Punjab, which was established at Lahore 1n. 1882, 
is mainly ап affiliating university, though it provides for -post-graduate 
teaching and research in a few subjects. Its affiliated colleges are dis- 
persed over a large area covering the Punjab, Bahawalpur, Baluchistan 
and, until recently, the N.w.r.P. Province. These colleges are administered 
either by the Government or in a few cases by private educational bodies. 
In Lahore, which of all towns in Pakistan has the largest number of colleges 
post-graduate teaching is chiefly organized on an inter-collegiate basis. 

Dacca University was established in 1921 as a unitary, residential 
university with its own halls of residence. On partition it assumed the 
additional functions of an affiliating university, as all colleges, other. than 

` those at Dacca, were previously affiliated to Calcutta University, which 
could no longer claim jurisdiction over them. | 

Sind University was established at Karachi early іп 1947. Ісһай hardly 
started when the partition took place, and іп 1948, Karachi, which was 
the Capital of Sind, was taken over by the Central Government as the 
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Federal Capital. The University was removed to Hyderabad іп May 
his vear, and continues to func-ion as an affiliating university. Among 
he development schemes for 195: —57, which it has submitted, are included 
" eaching-cum-research departments i in a number: of subjects. 

Peshawar University was esteblished as recently as in 1950. It is a 
eachiag-cum-residential-cum-affiliating university and, as far 88 its 
develcpment schemes for 1951—57 are concerned, it aims at establishing 
1number of teaching-cum-research departments and a college of electrical 
and mechanical engineering. 

Karachi University was esta3lished. іп June this year. It- is to b2 
Зеуеісрей into a- unitary residential university with all the colleges іп 
Xarachi as constituent units ard number of halls of residence dicectly 
ander its control and supervision. While under-graduate teaching wil 
5e conducted by the colleges, alll post-graduate teaching will be done by 
-he university itself. 

The overall cost of the йы onan schemes of all the five universities 
-omes to over £15,000,000 of which £3,200,000 is recurring and£11;,802,00) 
1on-recurring. 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


. There are altogether 881 adult education centres with a total епгоппепі 
5f 27,736. Of these 169 are fcr women with am enrolment of 5,824. 
“Inder the plan it is proposed їо open 8,072 centres with a capac:ty cf 
920,00. Assuming that the duration of the adult education coucse в 
“our months as many as 2,800,000 adults will be made literate every year. 

There are at present very few stadiums in Pakistan, while the number 
ЭЁ gymnasia in educational ins-itutions is 103. ^ Under the Plan, it Б 
5roposed to establish nine stad'ums, two sports hostels, 530 gymmasia 
and three swimming pools. There are at present 2,858 youth clubs and 
zix youth hostels in Pakistan. It is proposed to establish 845 ошл 
-lubs and 27 youth hostels anc to strengthen Scouting, Girl Guidinz 
and tke Junior Red Cross. 

It is also intended to establish- four art galleries, 26 cultural ceatres, 
“һгее public museums, two colleges of fine arts, 524 public libraries апі 
.zhree science museums. 


CO-OPERATION OF UNESCO 


Pakistan joined the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Culture] 
Organization іп September, 1929. UNESCO has evinced a keen inierest 
_n the educational problems of Pakistan and the active association wita 
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this Organization has brought Pakistan on the cultural and educational 
map of the world. | 


Under an agreement concluded with unesco that Organization is 
_ providing technical assistance and the necessary equipment for the 
development of broadcasting and geophysical works in Pakistan. 
Pakistan has also joined the UNEsco Coupon Scheme launched to facilitate 
the purchase and sale of books, scientific material and films from one 
country to the other, particularly the hard currency areas. Coupons 
worth $45,000 have already been received from UNESCO. It has also made 
an offer to Pakistan of radio sets of the value of $15,000 for distribution 
among its educational organizations and institutions. 


. A Fundamental Education Mission from UNESCO visited Pakistan for - 
the purpose of reporting on the possibilities of organizing adult education 
through the special technique of Fundamental Education which has been 
evolved by the Organization and which has proved very efficacious in 
educationally backward countries. This technique aims at stimulating 
the interest of the people in their own education and using it as a lever 
for village uplift. The report of the Mission is awaited. It is quite 
likely that as a result of the Mission's survey and recommendations the 
present plans of the Central, Provincial and State's Governments in 
respect of Adult Education may be re-orientated. 


In view of the serious depletion of expert professors in scientific and 
other subjects in the universities the Government are securing the services 
of some professors through UNESCO. The Organization has agreed to 
send the following specialists: (i) A specialist in Physics to organize 
Research in Nuclear work. (ii) A research Professor of Mineralogy. 
(iii) А professor and Research Specialist in Metallurgy. (iv) A Professor 
of Mathematics. | 


A number of Conferences and Seminars Organized by UNESCO were 
attended by representatives from Pakistan, and she is represented on the 
Executive Board of UNESCO. 


OTHER SCHEMES 


There are two technical high schools and three engineering colleges 
in Pakistan. Under the Plan it is proposed to open 20 technical high 
schools with a total capacity of 5,430 students, seven “ composite ” 
© comprehensive schocls with a total capacity of 1,770 students, two. poly- 
technics with a total capacity of 2,250 students, and two engineering 
colleges, of which the one in the Punjab will have a capacity of 480 
students. | 
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It is also proposed to establish 12 commercial schools with a total 
capaci-y of 4,420 students and one instute of commerce in Karachi with 
г total capacity of 350 students. 

-Durng the last four years, some individual a:tempts have been made 
by the provinces to conduct research in Islamic ideology.: It is proposed 
row tc establish à Central Institute of Islamic Research which will also 
we responsible for suggesting concrete educational projects on the basis 
«f Islemic ideology and for undertaking the publication of standard 
‘iterattre on Islamiyat.: | 

То tacilitate the adoption of Urdu as a national and official language, 
-here :s to be an Urdu Academy at Karachi for а body of experts to 
indertake the preparation of suitable administrative terminology. the 
: implicication of the current Urdu script to meet the common requirenents 
of all provinces and states, to compile standard works such as Urdu 
encyclopaedia, Urdu lexicon and history of the language and litercture, 
-nd to arrange for the translation of standard fo-eign works. 

Othzr important schemes of an all-nation character included in the 
Jan relate to the establishment of a Central Council of Fine Arts, an 

nstitute of Foreign Languages, a Central Library of Archives, a Central 
Library of Films and Film Strips and a Central _nstitute of Psycholozy. 
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LLOYDS BANK IN THE EAST. 
By A CORRESPONDENT 


AMONG THE GREAT English commercial banks, Lloyds is unique as being. 
zhe orly one with its own branches in India, Pakistan and Burma. from 
relatively modest beginnings almost half a century ago, development and 
=xpansion in the service of the countries in this area has been a.most 
>ontiruous ; today the number of branches totals nineteen—ten in 
India, seven in Pakistan, one in Kashmir at Srinagar and one in Burma 
at Rangoon. The history of Lloyds Bank in this part of the world is, 
in larze part, typical of the growth of British finance and commerce in 
the East. But there have also been certain distinctive features which, 
at the-outset of this brief article, it may be of interest to sketch. 
It vas through the absorption of Cox & Co. and Henry S. King & Co. 
in 1923 that Lloyds Bank first acquired its interest in India. Cox & Co. 
were pre-eminently bankers and agents to the Army and, with the regular 
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transfer of regiments overseas, this old-established banking company 
found a call for its specialized services in India, where in 1905 the first 
branch was opened at Bombay, the main port of arrival. Other branches 
soon followed—the next year in Rawalpindi, one of the largest militarv 
stations ; in 1907 in Kashmir at Srinagar, a favourite leave centre ;and | 
later 'at Calcutta and Karachi, the last branch opened before absorption 
being at Rangoon in 1921. Henry S. King & Co. were also mainly 
Interested in Army business, acting perhaps more as general agents for 
officers than as bankers and had had connections with Bombay dating 
back to the 'seventies. 


In the early days, there was very little of what has since become one of 
the leading functions of the Eastern branches, no less than of the other 
_ exchange banks : the finance of imports and exports. Gradually, how- 
ever, this distinctive business grew. In arranging for remittances home 
to this country. from officers stationed in India, Cox's became involved 
in exchange problems and with the steady increase of business funds 
became available for the finance of external trade. By the outbreak of 
war in 1914 the essentials of exchange banking as we know it today were 
firmly based. Тһе branch at Calcutta was opened in 1911 mainly to 
deal with this type of business, as was true also of that opened after 
the war at Rangoon. Side by side with all this was the growth in ordinary 
commercial banking and finance to local industry and commerce as under- 
stood in this country. 


The inter-war years were marked by continued progress, new branches 
being opened in a number of important centres. Тһе outbreak of war, 
particularly after the entry of Japan, naturally gave rise to serious pro- 
blems. One of the main impacts, so far as the Indian branches were 
concerned, was the enormous increase im Army business consequent 
on the influx of great numbers of British and Allied troops into India. 
At Bombay branch alone, for example, the number of accounts trebled 
and a large department was formed merely to deal with redirection of 
letters. And much the same was true of most of the other larger branches. 
This rapid expansion naturally placed a heavy burden on the staff which, 
at the same time, had to cope with the ordinary day's work. Since the 
end of the war, however, purely Army business has decreased considerably 
and today, with India and Pakistan independent countries, it is com- 
paratively negligible. | | 


If this side of the bank's business, which originally brought it to India, 
has well-nigh disappeared it has been more than offset by the growth 
in commercial and exchange banking business. Тһе nature of ordinary 
commercial banking, the opening of current and deposit accounts, the 
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3nancing of local enterprises and so оп, on the ‘ines of the English 20m- 

-пегсісі banks, needs no elaboration here. Exchange banking may. 
зегһарв be considered more truly typical of the Eastern business. Brcadly, . 
t covers all those financial transactions involved in the import or export 
of goods and: services, and is a highly specialized and complex field. 

Lloyds, in common with the other exchange banks, and to a certain е tent, 

he Iccal Indian and Pakistani banks undertakes. to provide all the 
necessary facilities and expert services: the opening of documentary 
credits, negotiation of “bills, purchase aad sale of foreign exchange and 
зо forth. Together with the other exchange banks, Lloyds’ braaches. 
` are members of the exchange banks associations which have been formed 
n all the leading ports. These associa-ions formulate agreed standards 
ЭЁ procedure in dealing with the many technical, problems оп which, in 
chis field, common action is both desirable ard necessary, The “ange 
>f commodities whose movement into or out of India and Pakistan is 
financed, in one way or another, by the exchenge banks would, if set 
Sut in detail, correspond fairly closely to zhese coantries'customs schedules. 
In the main, however, on the side of e=ports finance i is provided for the 
shipment abroad of jute and jute goocs, cotton, rice, tea, ground-nuts, 
011 and seeds, shellac and manganese. As regards imports, a wide range 
of goods is involved. Lately, Indian purchases of American cotton have 
been financed, since the Bombay cotton mills have been compelled to 
buy fom the United States instead of as was formerly the case, from 
Pakistan, which has been exporting cotton direc:ly abroad. Іп Капзооп, 
in spite of the somewhat unsettled corditions, business has been main- 
tained. 

The control and general supervision of all the indian and Pakistani 
branches of Lloyds, together with thcse in Srinagar and Rangoon,. 15 
entrusted, іп the first instance, to а General Marager stationed at Calcutta 
and assisted by a small staff. In Loncon, a separate department of the 
. Head Office of Lloyds Bank—Easterr Depar-ment—acts, in effect, as 
head office for all the Eastern branchss, and canalizes all the banking 
and exchange business passing between »ranches in this country and those 
in the East. Eastern Department als» itself operates as an excaange 
bank in London for business with India, Pakistan and Burma, is a member 
of the London Eastern Exchange Barks Association апа, in adcition, 
is open for ordinary banking business. Regular visits to the. Eastern 
branches are made by those members of the general management in. 
. London responsible for this side: of the Bank's activities. It may be of 
interest also to mention that Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member of 
the Government of India during the war, has since 1947 been cne of 
the Vice-Chairmen of the Bank. s 
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In general, recruitment for executive officers in the Eastern branches 
is from among the home staff of the bank and a flow of suitable young 
men has never been lacking. In the immediate post-war years, especially, 
when there were many vacancies to fill, a number of men on return from 
the services elected to transfer to the Eastern staff, usually receiving 
initial training at Eastern Department before leaving this country. It 
is now possible, however, for Indians or Pakistanis or Burmese, who make 
up the bulk of the clerical staif, to rise to executive rank. Partition and 
independence have by-no means lessened the attractiveness of a banking 
career in these countries. 

Since India and Pakistan achieved independence, it is generally 
recognized that the mutual respect of the British and the nationals of 
these countries has perceptibly improved. This is evident not only at 
a personal level but also in the increased good-will between British business 
- concerns and their native counterparts. Banking is no exception to this 
favourable development and today most friendly relations exist between 
Lloyds and the other exchange banks on the one hand, and Government, 
the central banks—the Reserve Bank of India, the State Bank of Pakistan 
. and the Union Bank of Burma—and the Indian, Pakistani and Burmese 
commercial banks on the other. "This is a happy augury for the future. 
For there is no reason to doubt that, in the years ahead, Lloyds Bank, 
in company with the other British banks and commercial enterprises, 
has a fruitful part to play in helping to foster the economic well-being of 
these countries. 


CEYLON: AN HISTORICAL TEXT BOOK 


THE HOME UNIVERSITY Library was founded in 1911 for the purpose of 
placing at the disposal of students the fruits of sound learning. 

Hutchinson’s University Library (British Empire History) is a worthy 
| rival to the Oxford University Press in this field, and have secured the 
services of Sir Reginald Coupland, himself closely associated with the 
University, as its Editor. 

One of the latest volumes in this series is Sidney Bailey’s “ Ceylon."* 

Since independence, interest in Ceylon has quickened; and the Island 
has provided an example to the world of stable and orderly government, 
credit for which is due to the late Prime Minister, Don Stephen Senanayake, 


* Ceylon, by Sidney D. Bailey—Hutchinson's University Library—8/6d. net. 
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(vho has now been succeeded by his son) and also to the political wisdom 
cf the inhabitants. 

“Тһе general reader will turn with special іпізгеві to the most recent 
History. Неге may te seen the explanation fo- the happy relatiorship 
'betweea Ceylon and tae United Kingdom. To cuote the author's words: 
* In June, 1947, Mr. Creech Jones made the ennouncement for which 
Ceylon had been anxiously waiting. The constitution, he said, was to be 
amended so as to corfer upon Ceylon fully responsible status within the ` 
Eritish Commonweal-h." It was significant thet the term “ dominion ” 
vith its. suggestion of overlordship was not used. The British Government 
Ғад, in effect, accepted the proposals which Мі. Senanayake had put 
forward i in 1945." 

Bis dat qui cito dat as the Romans, the fouaders of the other zreat 
Commonwealth of Nations, said many centuries ago. 

The author, who :s Assistant Director of the Hansard Society, ТЕ 
writter an admirable historical text book on the subject which mzy be 


confidently recommended to the readers of the ASIATIC REVIEW. 


CEYLON:. 
THE INDUSTRIAL PLAN 


SEMENT FACTORY The Cement Factory at Kanke- 


Zstabhshed: 1950. santurai is claimed to be the most 
E Kankesantürat. modern one in the East. Its cutput 
SESS Dry Prccess of Manu- 1810 be doabled under the reorganiza- 
facture. tion scheme to keep pace wita the 
3aw Clay ard Limestone: rapid rise in consumption of cement— 
Илге. . Eocal 70,000 tors pre-war to 140,00С tons 
Gypsum: Imported. to-day. 
Tapit Rs. 21,£00,000; to be 
nvested::  іпсгеаѕес to PROPOSED CAUSTIC SODA 
Rs. 24,720,000. AND D.D.T. FACTORIES 
Zmplovment: Present evel 717. a mE 
Dutpui: . 100,000 zons per year. Capital: Rs. 13,200,000 of which 
Quality: British Standard Speci- Rs. 1,900,000 wl be 


fication. 
Trade Mark: Kankeszn Brand. 


contributed by | 
U.N.LC.E.F. and W.H.O. 
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Salt, from the salterns 


_ Raw 
Material: .at Elephant. Pass. | 
Site: © Elephant Pass, because 
of the proximity of the 
. Salterns. 
Outpůt per Caustic Soda, 1,650 tons. 
year: Liquid. Chlorine, 1,450 
‘tons. 
‚ Hydrogen, 900 tons. 
| . D.D.T., 750 tons. 
Employment: 80. ` 
Estimated 
date of com- | 
pletion: 1953. 
Estimated v Ж 
Profit: - 7:3 per cent. 


Caustic Soda is an important’ basic 
chemical- for the soap, paper, and 
acetic acid industries. The soap 
industry alone will consume 1,500 
to 2,000 tons per year; the other 
industries will absorb 650 tons per 
year. 

A subsidiary: unit for the manu- 


` facture of 1,200 tons of sulphuric acid. . 


will be included in the scheme.: 
The. saving to the country on the 


imports: of caustic soda, D.D.T. and: 
. Chlorine is estimated at Rs. 12,150,000 · 


pa year. 
PROPOSED REFINED OIL 
| ЕАСТОКҮ 
Site: E 10. sis from - 
, Colombo.. 

Process: Solvent extraction. 
Raw | 42,000 tons poonac, 

. Materials 2,520 tons unrefined oil, 
per year: 17,500 tons copra. 
Capital: . Rs. 11,000 ,000: 


Employment: 194. 
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875 tons glycerine, 


Output: 
4,900 tons distilled fatty 
acids, 
8,000 tons refined al 
4,500 tons binding com- 
pound; | 
4,500 tons meal,. 
53,625 tons cattle food 
and 1,050 tons каш! 
alcohol. | 

Date of 

Completion: 1953. 


| Ceylon coconut oil is still ranked as. 
the finest of its grade in.the world: 


. Refined oil commands a premium 
.in the market which would amply 


repay the country for the additional 
cost of refining. In this process. 
there will be a number of valuable 
by-products, which have a definite 
outlet in world markets. 


Glycerine is used in the manufacture 
of explosives, cosmetics, pharma- . 


-ceuticals. inks, polishes, and in the 


dressing of leather. 


Lauryl alcohol has an application ir. 
the preparation of soapless shampoos, 
perfumes, and cosmetics. 


“Тһе fatty acids are employed in the · 
preparation of soaps, shaving creams 


d and shampoos. 


The: binding НЕСЕ аге used in 


the fixing of cattle meal. 


The estimated profit that this Seton 
is expected to realize is 8:7 per cent. 


PROPOSED TEXTILE 


FACTORY 

Site: - ‘Katunayake, 20 miles 
from Colombo. 

— Capital: 


: Rs. 17,100,000. 


500. automatic 
and 25,000 spindles, 
complete. with spinning, 


Equipment: 


. weaving, bleaching, dye- 


ing, calendaring and 
"finishing units. 
aw C 
.Aaterials: - 


‘Local cotton; supple- 
mented by imported 


- yation realizes 
sufficiency. 


12,000,000 yards 

- year, with a margin for 
maintaining an adequate 
supply of yarn for the 
local hand loom 
industry. The 
lines of textiles that will 
be produced will be 
greys, shirting, 
cloth, poplins, sarees, 
sarongs and verties, in 
-the first instance. 


1,624. . 


Jutput: 


=mployment:. 


Ceylon, though not a premier 


cotton producing country can count: 


.3erself in the field of potential 
uppliers: of an excellent medium 
staple yarn with a length -from 


` 7/8in. to oneinch. Cotton grows best . 


n areas. with an optimum rainfall of 
10 inches per year. Local cultivation 
s not yet on a systematic basis, mainly 
due to the more attractive profits on 
5ther agricultural produce. The new 
“actory will require five and a half 
million pounds of cotton per year, 
>f which only.5-66 per cent is supplied 
ocally at the moment. 
Nith the establishment of the new 
“actory, the local cultivation of cotton 


wil be intensified to reach ultimate . 


self. sufficiency. . 


looms · 


cotton, until local culti- : 
self 


per 


main . 


long | 


Concurrently | 


The. pre-war imports of cotton 
textiles averaged 75 million, yards. 
апа. the current demand is in the 


region of.a hundred million yards 
. The new factory is expected to.meet 


the basic requirements of the рёоріе. 


. supplemented by the: output. of the 
hand loom industry. 


GLASS FACTORY 


Established: | 1944. - 

Site: .. Nattandiya, Chilaw 

| District. 

Process: Pot furnaces, ibd Hand 
blowing, to be replaced 
by a nine ton tank 
furnace and automatic.. 

| -. blowers. ` | 

Raw | m | 

Materials: Silica sand (local). 

Capital Rs. 573,091. When 

invested: 7 reorganized 

ee 0o. CRs. 1,373,091. 

. Employment: 90. `` 

Output: 250 tons per year. When 

| | ` reorganized 2,700 tons 

| рег уеаг. | | 

Range of .. Tumblers,-- bottles, 

Products: chimneys and fancy 

| аге. | 


The imports of glass ware іп the - 
competing line are 2,345 tons per year. 
No sheet or pane glass is proposed to : 
be manufactured just now. 


LEATHER FACTORY 


"AND TANNERY 
Established: 1941, at Mattakuliya, 
| Colombo. 


Presently, Rs. 297, 180, 
to be increased under a 
reorganization scheme 
to Rs. 972,180. 


Capital: 
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Raw 
Materials: 


Output: 


Labour: 


Mainly, local cow and 
buffalo hides and goat 
skins; occasionally 
supplemented by reptile 
skins when available— 
crocodile, cabaragoya, 
reptile and lizard skins. 
lannery: Bark Tanned: 
Cow, Buffalo, Goat, 
Chrome Tanned: Cow, 
Buffalo, Goat. . 
Shoe Factory. 
pairs per year. 
Miscellaneous Section: 
Suitcases, brief bags, 
volley balls, dressing 
cases, and all types of 
leather ware. 


24,000 


“212, 


This factory is to be reorganized 
at a cost of Rs. 675,000 for effecting 
radical improvements to both the 


Tannery and 


the Shoe Factory. The 


reorganization scheme is expected to 
be complete in 1952. 


PLYWOOD FACTORY 


Established: 
Site: 

Raw 
Materials: 
Process: 
Capital: 
Employment: 


Output: 
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1941, 

Gintota. 
Timber—Local. 
360,000 cu. ft. per year. 
Glue—Imported. 
Mechanized. 

Rs, 1,489,275. To be 
reorganized. Additional 
Capital—Rs. 1,970,808. 
Present Level—250. 
Estimated maximum 
leve] plenned—275. 
4,300,000 sq. ft. ply- 
wood (as three ply) per 
year, converted entirely 
into chests for the tea; 
rubber and coconut in- 
dustries. The future 


Articles of 


Manufacture: 


output when the factory 
is reorganized, will be 
11,660,000 sq. ft. of 
plywood. 

Tea chests and panels 
for decorative purposes. 


NEW STEEL ROLLING 


To be 
Established: 
Site: 
Process: 


Raw 
Materials: 


Capital: ` 
Employment; 


Output 


per year: 


FACTORY 
1955. 
Endaramulla. 
Electric smelting,—of 
the type used and proved 
successful in Switzer- 


land and Norway. 
Localiron ore (limonite), 
4 to 6 million tons 
available, supplemented 
by steel scrap. 

Rs. 24,000,000. 

‘At Factory—350 

Iron Ore Quarry 


—200 600 
Limestone Quarry 

—50 

3,000 tons pig’ iron. 


16,000--17,000 tons of . 
steel angles, T's, Flats, 


Rounds, Square, and 
Hoop Iron. 
PROPOSED PAPER 

FACTORY 

To be 

Established: 1953. 

Site: Valaichainai, in the 
Batticaloa District. 

Process: Fully Mechanized; 
Monosulphite Process, 

Raw . Шик Grass, "Paddy 

Material: Straw, Wood Pulp: 
Local. 

Capital: Rs. 13,000,000. 

Employment: 605. 


. 1 


3,750—4,500 tons 
printing and writing 
papers, and 2,000,000 
Kraft Paper Bags for 
the Cement Factory. 
drticles of Printing and Writing 
Aanufacture: Papers, and Kraft Paper 
Bags. 


Wutput: 


ABW CERAMIC 


The articles on display here are the 


»roducts of the first pioneer Ceramic . 


Factory—Now Closed. 
Reorganization Scheme: 


"o be 

stablished: 1953. 

site: Negombo. 

Raw - Kaolin and Felspar— 
- Material: Local. 

Process: Mechanized—automatic 

kiln. 

—apital: Rs.: 2,500,000. 
Xmployment: 111. | 

Dutput: 450 tons per year; to be 


doubled later, if 
necessary. 


FACTORY 


Articles of | Full range of domestic 





Manu- crockery and orna- 
facture: mental ware. 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
AND LABOUR ” 
Capital 
Institution Expenditure Labour 
Rs. 
1. Cement 24,700,000 117 
2. Plywood 3,460,000 275 
3. ОН 11,000,000 194 
4. Steel 24,000,000 600 
5. Textiles 17,110,500 750 
6. Paper 13,000,000 605 
7. Glass 1,653,442 : 90 
8. Leather 985,781 273 
9. Ceramic 2,500,000 111 
10. Acetic Acid 4,112,800 100 
11. Sugar 16,500,000 1,00) 
12. Fertilizer 50,000,000 70) 
13. Cardboard 371,500 133 
14. Caustic Soda | 
and D.D.T. 13,200,000 82 
Total 182,594,106 5,633 








DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT IN INDONESIA* 
By H. E. MADAME Н. SUBANDRIO- 


INDONESIA is sometimes called an “ Empire of Islands " which lies across 

-he Equator, which divides it into two more or less equal halves. 
Superimposed on a map of Europe, Indonesia would stretch from the 

"West Coast of Ireland to the Crimea, and from the North of Germany to 


Albania. 


The total land area is about 735,000 square miles, and the 


distance from the Northern borderline to the Southern is 1,250 miles, 
and from the East to the West it is-3,125 miles. 


* Based on an Address delivered by Н. E. Madame Н. Subandrio before the Youth Meeting, Organized by 
-he Hansard Society, in the Royal Festival Hall, London, 3rd April 1952. : 
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Indonesia is made up of literally thousands of islands, the biggest of 
which are: Sumatra, Java, Borneo and Celebes, whilst Western Irian 
(New Guinea) is still a disputed area between us and the Netherlands. — 

The population is about 75,000,000 out of whom 50,000,000 are living 
in Jaya, in an area which is a little smaller than England and Scotland 
together, апа which is always called the most densely populated island 

. in the world. And I suppose, that conditions will get even worse in the 
‚ future, since we have a birth rate increase of one-and-a-half million per 
annum. E : | | е 4 

About 90 per cent of the inhabitants are Muslims, the remainder dividec 
between the Christians, Buddhists (mostly Chinese) and the Hindus іг 
Bali. | | | | Lm 

This short introduction, is intended to present a general picture of the 
^. geographic and demographic position of Indonesia. | 

Western European Parliamentary systems have a long and glorious 

tradition, while I am to deal with the working of Parliament in Asian 
countries, all of them new-comers in this field. | 

Í propose to approach Parliamentary democracy from a different angle. 
Whereas, in Western Europe, Parliamentary democracy has already 
thrown down its roots, and functions very well, and to the satisfaction . 
of the people concerned, I must start with the proposition that Parlia- 
inentary demiocracy in Indonesia, and perhaps in other parts of Asia, 
is on trial. | 

‘It depends on usto make it work and get it functioning as the instrument 

. of the people towards the achievement and protection of the fundamental 
freedoms, including the freedom from want which, for hundreds of 
_ millions of souls in these regions, is still the most important problem of 
the day. | DE | 
+ With regard to Indonesia, it cannot be said that there is no democracy 
but only that there is no properly functioning Parliamentary democracy 
yet. | | : i 

Democracy in the broadest sense of the word still functions in the 
villages, the smallest. administration unit. From the olden days of the 
Indonesian Empires, Modjopahit and Sriwidjaja in the Middle Ages, 
through the centuries of Dutch rule, unlike the administration at the top, 
the democratic life in the village is still preserved. 

The democratic feature of the Indonesian village community lies in the 
fact that, according to customary law, the powers for the arrangement of 
domestic affairs are vested in the Village Council Meeting. In some parts, 
as in Bali, this meeting is summoned frequently ; in other parts it is held 
once a year, and mostly coincides with the imminence of the rainy season. 

Jt discusses the allocation. of the communal rice fields, the admission of 
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aspirant members and, in general, the arrangement of the village adminis- 
ratior and other engagements of the year, like festivals, etcetera. 

In Java the membecs of the Village Council are the heads of the separate 
-amilies or households, either male or female. Ownership of certain 
3roperties, either in the form of land or a house, gives sure rights or 
membership of the Council. | 

Onc- admitted as £ member, every individual has an equal vote im the 
ciscussion, irrespective of his wealth. ` 

The Chairman of she Council is also head of administration. He is 
elected by the village electorate, which more ос less coincides witk the 
councilors membership. Nomination for a new election takes place 
<fter ал old member kas retired, due to age, or death, or dismissal because 
cf impeachable conduct. | 

In ks daily work, the village headman is assisted by a Council of 
Elderncen which, as :ts name says, consists of a few respectable elder 
men in the village who have a popular authority amongst the community. 

Thrcugh the years of Dutch rule, the function of the village headman 
tecame more or less reduced to the level of the accomplice of the Village 
Cfficer. In most cases he was more of a representative of the Government 
{зап the leader or mouth-piece of the village community. | 

Fortunately, this has not gone so far that there is any fear of disintegra- 
ton of all these democratic institutions, althoagh with the years the 
тасһіпз has become rather stiff, partly due to tre fact that Government 
o-dinarces greatly limited the subjects upon which the voice of the people 
c»uld operate. 

In some parts of Indonesia, as in Sumatra or Bali, some villages sent 
tL eir representatives tc a Council of Union of adjacent villages to discuss 
irter-reated problems of common interest, for instance the water supoly. 

The epplication of the democratic machine never rose above the level 
ol the village. It is trae that, from 1918 successively, a Central People's 
Council has been established in the capital of the Netherlands East 
Irdies administration, and similarly, afterwards Provincial and Regicnal 
Councils have been es:ablished, but these institucions never operatec in 
sich a way as to give tradition or experience, duties or responsibilities 
tc their members such as are inherent in ordinary democratic instituticns. 

1 hav: dwelt upon this village community life in a somewhat lengthy 
manner. We hope that this vestige of village democracy might well be 
the stroaghold for any system at the top, although it will take sometime 
before cur Parliament acquires the tradition and experience as a demo- 
critic irstitution, with the rights and also the cbligations towards the . 
people whom it represents. | | 
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Moving from the traditional to the present day Indonesia, one wonders 
at the way we should take in the application of our democratic principles. 

Without any doubt, here in the West the.first and foremost association 
of democracy is the proper functioning of Parliament where the representa- 
tives of the different sections of the population try to solve their national 
problems through the means of deliberation. | 

In Britain, I suppose that. the foundation of local self-government was 
laid after the establishment of Parliament, when prosperous cities obtained 
Charters defining their rights and liberties from the King, thus becoming 
Royal Boroughs or Free Cities. From what I have already said, it may 
be inferred that the reverse might apply in Indonesia. | 

The immediate task of the national government through the turmoils 
of the national revolution and the concomitant dispute with the Nether- 
lands, has been to introduce the multi-party system into the political 
Ше of the people. A one-chamber representation has been set ар, 
with the members nominated by the President, assisted by an advisory 
body, from the different political parties. Ps 

Since the strength of the parties can only be roughly assessed, it is 
difficult to say whether the proportion really reflects their respective 


strengths. 
The main parties, in sequence of size are : 
MASJUMI -~ Muslim Party 
P.N.I. National Party 
P.S.I. Socialist Party 
P.K.I. Communist Party 
and some other splinter groups such as the Catholic Party, the Christian 
Party, etc. 


This is just one side of the political democracy initiated by the Govern- 
ment. The other, and I think the most important part, is that the Govern- 
ment has restored the tradition of village democracy in all its strength, 
with the additional introduction of the party system. This is to prevent 
the future Parliament operating in a vacuum, and gradually to build up 
a link with the old traditional democracy which has operated for centuries 
in the villages. 

One must not forget that, until recently, the countryside of Indonesia 
has been one more or less self-contained economic unit, and one can 
imagine that people would rather seek protection for their welfare, in 
the first place, from the local councils which they control and which are 
so familiar to them, than make an appeal to Parliament which is so far 
away from their local interests; | 

The present Parliament is about five years old. During the days before 
December, 1949, (the date of the transfer of sovereignty) conditions did 
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rot allow plenary sessions to be held more dun once Or twice a vear, 
‘end meanwhile the task was taken over by a Working Committee selected. 
|, Fom the main body, and in permanent session. 
| Since ‘the transfer of full sovereignty, the Indonesian Бізде нені has 
| kad regular sessions at the capital, Djakarta. |і 
, After much revision and adjustment, the composition d the present - 
' Farliament is as follows :— 


` MASJUMI © 47 

P.N.I. 37 

| 207 P.S.I. 16 
| COMMUNISTS’ -15 


| Fart of the rest of the 237 seats is divided between the other splnter- 
| parties, while the various regions of the country are also represented. . 
| Ав in previous years, АП the members have been nominated by the 
President, and the original political parties constitute the main pact оѓ. 
tne membership, but on the other hand, to balance the allocation of seats, - 
| representation has also been allotted to social groups not affiliated tc any 
| ef the parties, for instance to representatives of the business world, and. 
to the Princes’ States, and in previous years as well as to women's and 
.. vouth movements. .It is to be expected that these groups will merge 
themselves іп one of the political parties in the near future. | 
." Since there is no check on the strength of the political parties, and every 
` Bader can boast of millions of followers, one can imagine that the non- 
| |’ warty man also wants to be represented. As one member of parliament 
|^| sad: “After the deduction of millions of partisans, I represent here 
| |: «0,000,000 non-party men.’ | | 
ы Preparations for the first election at the end of this year are nearly 
| zeady, this being an item of the national programme of the new Cabinet 
212 under Mr. Wilopo, which was formed on Ist April, 1952. 
| | "^ Meanwhile, trial local elections have been carried out to om the 
pitfalls in order to get better and smoother general elections. 
Let me illustrate two examples of the local elections.. One was carried . 
| «ut in the province of Jogjakarta, with a population of about 1,800,000, 
70 per cent of which is literate in Latin characters, and an addit ona! : 
20 per cent in Javanese or Arabic scripts. In this region there wes an 
= indirect " election. c 
This meant that eligible voters, e or КДЕ. аһохе 18 years оғ age, 
of sound mental health, having resided i in the Province for three months 
' эаѕі and not being persons who had lost their political freedom vnder 
1 aw, had to noniinate the members of the electorate who in turn would 
оло е for а: ermena For every 250 eligible voters there was one. 
|  dector.; | 
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The ballot for the eligible voters was done with symbols, as has been 
the procedural custom in the elections for village headmen. | For the 
electors, who were required to have a knowledge of reading but not 
necessarily of writing, the ballot was done in the ordinary way. 

Candidates for representatives must be at least 20 years old, able to 
read and write the Indonesian language in Latin characters, and must 
have resided at least six months in the Province and otherwise have 
fulfilled all the qualifications for the electorate or eligible voters. 

The election machine corresponded more or less with the Western 
method, only without the newest technical means. 

All in all, during the election in this Province, 3,500 polling booths were 

erected, with 150,000 ballot boxes and about 150, 000 symbols of different 
kinds were used, whereas 10,000 electoral officials watched the whole 
operation. About 51.6 per cent of the eligible voters cast their vote. 

In another region about 1,500 miles farther away, the Minahassa, the 
election was less complicated, since 90 per cent of the population is 
literate, so that the population as a whole functioned as an electorate апа. 
cast their votes for their candidates. 

This is the picture of the democratic life in general and the develop- 
ment of the parliamentary system in particular, in Indonesia. 

With the accomplishment of the general elections іп India, Burma and - 

. Ceylon, there is every reason to believe that this pattern of representative 

government is making a good start. Of course, there are some funda- 
mental prerequisites which could supply the hope for further success. 
In the first place, every system must not remain as an alien body balancing 
beyond the scope of the national traditions and habits. 

In the second place, Parliamentary democracy is not an end in itself, 
or just a fashion ; it is a means of satisfying the national aspiration in 
particular, or of releasing the constructive potentials of human beings 
in general. 

Although the new countries have adopted the basic form of democracy, 
this basis can be elaborated in a large number of ways. America, France 
and Great Britain are all democracies, but their systems of Government 

. differ widely. 

Equally, there are wide differences in Asia. It is interesting to notice 
that these countries have tenced to copy, to some extent, the system of the 
country whose colony they were. Thus, the system іп the Philippines 
is closely akin to that in America, and the system in India very much 
like that in Britain. 

One thing all these new countries have in common is that they have 
all adopted a written constitution. In Britain there is no written con- 
stitution, but this country has had many. hundreds of years in which to 
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establish many written and unwritten laws which safeguard the democratic 
cystem. We in Asia do not have that advantage, and although we have 
-reely used the experiences of the older countries, we have also embcdiec 
our democ-atic system into a constitution. 


Another disadvantage of having changed from a colony into a fully- 
Jedged, sovereign democratic State almost overnight is that we have very 
ttle government machinery at our disposal. If you consider just one . 
mall part—but an essential part—of democracy, the holding of elections, 
‘ou will rzalise that there is a tremendous amount of work involved. 
Two of these new countries have just completed the very first general 
-lections ever to be held there, and I will tell you something about :hem 
о that you will understand some of the difficulties involved. 


Like America, India is a union of States. There are 26 States іл all, 
and these States are themselves responsible for the local government 
n their own areas. In addition, the Government of India consists of 
-wo Houses of Parliament, and is responsible for matters which concern 
-he whole country. Тһе Houses of Parliament are elected, the fust of 
-hem, which is called the House of the People, directly by the pzople 
-hemselves. Тһе second chamber is elected by the members of the Statz 
legislatures, who are themselves elected directly by the people. 


It is as though the members of the British House of Lords were elected 
by the members of the County and Borough Councils. 

In the recent Indian elections, both the members of the House of the 
People and the members of the State legislatures were elected. Altogether, 
the voters in India chose 4,408 members of various kinds of legislature. 
There were 3,293 constituencies, and 175,000,000 people were ertitle 
to vote. | 

In this election, the first ever held, no less than 55 per cent of that number 
exercised -heir democratic right to choose their own representatives. 

Of course, most of these people are illiterate, and although they have 
had some experience of choosing members of village councils and so on, 
they had never taken part in an election in which the secret ballot was ап 
essential. То add to the difficulties, India is so huge that there weze not 
enough election officials to carry out the task. 

The Incian elections took over three months to complete. The polling 
day in eazh area had to be chosen with due regard to the weather—it 
is no use trying to hold elections in Himalayan villages when every track 
and road is covered by twenty feet of snow—the agricultural situation— 
crops must receive attention when they require it.and they pay no atienticn 
to elections—and, finally, with due regard to all the problems of admin- 
istration end especially the shortage of officials. 
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The British system, whereby the voters make a direct choice from 2 
number of candidates, was used. But because most of the voters cannot 
read, each candidate was identified by a symbol, and the voters, without 
making any mark on the ballot papers, simply dropped them into a box 
marked with the symbol of the candidate of their choice. As each voter 
received his ballot paper from the official in charge, his fingers were marked 
with an indelible ink so that he could not vote more than once. 

In each area, the Polling Day was a holiday, and every possible means of 
persuasion was used to encourage the voters to go to the polls. The 
500 members of the House of the People (One member to about half— 
three-quarter million people) will hold their office, which is paid, for five 
years, or until the Government resigns. 

In India, the Parliament has the responsibility of electing the President 
of the State and he takes no direct or active part in the Government. 

This may be compared with the situation in the Philippines, where the ` 
system owes much to the American method of Government. There the 
President is elected directly by the voters and is the executive Head of the 
state. He is a member, indeed, the chief member, of the Cabinet. 
In the Philippines, incidentallv, the suffrage is arranged rather differently. 
Both male and female literates are allowed to vote, but they must fulfil 
certain residential qualifications. Ав a result, the polling in that country 
is very much lower in countries where the suffrage is wider. 

In Indonesia, people are inclined to think-that the method of propor- 
tional representation, according to the strength of the political parties, 
is the most appropriate one. This opinion naturally resulted from intimate 
knowledge of conditions in the Netherlands, where the system of pro- 
portional representation of the parties is in force. 

_ Recently, more and more attention has been paid to the British system 
of elections by means of constituencies, and I wonder whether this would 
not be the most practical for my country, as I realise how large the distances 
are from one place to another, and how most of the regions are surrounded 
by sea. Lack of communications between the headquarters and the 
branches of the political parties would tend towards the headquarters 
exercising a sort of dictatorship over their members. 

Another advantage would be that individuals well-known in the various 
 constituencies would represent their interests in Parliament, while in the 
case of the other system nobody really knows who his representative is, 
the members of Parliament being mainly nominated by the parties. 
Close contact between a certain area and its representative is of the utmost 
importance for its welfare and development. | 

To conclude, I would like to point out, that in Asia there are two rival 
systems almost operating from the same level of social conditions. 
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In the case of Western Europe and Am:rica, ће level of living stancards 
end the social apportionment in the community are already approaching 
the satisfaction of the maj jority of the pecple and therefore one can under- 
stand that political freedom is cherished ñrst and foremost. 

In Asia, poverty, misery and even famine are recurrently threatening 
fie life of the people. So you might umderstand that this plague 0: the 
empty stomach will occupy the first placein the mind of the people. “Теп 
e have the inequality or other defects in the social conditions, ather 
emong the indigenous people themselves, or a division of social postion 
between them and foreigners operating in those regions. 

It is for these reasons that political freedom, however essential it may 
ise for the preservation of human progress, is not a matter of life and ceath 
ior a great deal of the people in Asia. 

The parliamentary system must not oaly be tried in those regions but, 
moreover, it must also give hope to thos2 people in the search for a living 
3etterment. Deficiency in this system, however natural it might be, is 
: ways exposed to public criticism, and if this creates a sense of frustzation 
“һе possibility could not be excluded that people are looking for other 
-ays and means, and change in general, to have another try. 

Once a totalitarian system is adoptec, it makes any reversal difficult, 

ince a free public opinion could not be mobilizec to carry out the rev:sion. 

I must admit that in the relationship between nations or between social 
zroups, the older generation has more ос less bezn spoiled due to the pre- 
war composition of the world. 

Most of the contemporary world Е Е end the Asiatic questions 
n general could be solved more quickly if any approach is not tainted 
with bias from the past. This does not only aczount for the people herz 
n Europe but equally for the people in Asia. Tam not without hope for 
“һе future. = | 
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ЗОМЕ CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ANCIENT 
. CHINESE LAW—IL. 
Ey LEWIS GEN i 


Ther is another peculiarity in the old Zhinese law. To give an oppor- 
tanity “ог the offender to reform himself, it provides that an offender. 
vho surrenders himself to the authorities before the offence is made 
known to the latter, stall be free from panishment though the gain which 
t= has made by the offence must be taxen from him. This exemption 
1: also extended to those offenders who send their relatives to discover 
tae offence to the auchorities, or even when any of their near relatives 
ca his »wn account should go and inform the authorities of the offence. 
Eut in all such cases the offender is only to be discharged from criminal 
Inbility if they will zmmediately appear at the court upon being sum- ` 
т опей. This rule, however, does not hold in the case of adultery, nor 
ir illegal passage through the bordering passes, nor where any bodily 
hart wes done to a person, or the property involved is irreparable. 


CONCEENING ‘PUBLIC OFFENCES’’ 


It һа. long been thz rule in the old Chines= law, that public officials 
b- jointly held for prt blic offences—that is, offences concerning public 
atairs, and committed without private end. Chinese governmental 
organs m the old days were generally manaed wth four grades of officials, 
t= chief, the deputy, the section chiefs and men with special charges. 
Se, acccrding to the old law if one of these commits an offence in carrying 
ott thei- duties, officia.s of the other three grades directly concerned shall 
- be all held responsible. beginning with wa3om tae offence originates, and 
the rest Deing each punishable one grade l-ghter іп the order of proximity. 
Bet if the offence was committed for a selfish enc, then it shall be punished 
as ап ordinary offence, usually much heavier ; while the others shall still 
remain punishable as ir. public offence. "This principle is also extended to 
the relations between upper and lower o-gans, though it rather favours | 
the officaals in the latte- ; for the lower organs аге found to carry out the 
orlers cf the upper ores. However, if, >п the course of transaction or 
ex:cutioa, one should find the error and make it known to his colleagues, 
bcih the offender and his colleagues shaK Бе all free from punishment, 
But in the case where in spite of his p-otest. his superior would not 
lisen to him, the liabilizy shall fall upon h:s superior alone. 
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This principle may readily. suggest itself into the mind of those who 
have taken an interest in the trials of the Japanese war criminals both in 
Japan and China. Some of these were condemned to death either because 
the crimes were committed by men under their remote command, or - 
merely because they executed the explicit order from their superiors ; 
but after an interval of three years cold reason and humanity seems to 
urge that neither should they be made to bear the full weight of the 
criminal responsibility, nor be entirely free fromit. It might be, therefore, | 
more consistent with justice, if the penalty could be so measured out as 
to make it fall the heaviest upon him with whom the offence originates, 
and the others, each by degree, according to his active contribution cr 
his deterring power over. the commission of the offence. 


CONCERNING FOREIGNERS 


It may be interesting to the student of international law to show how 
the old Chinese law deal with foreigners found in China. On this point 
it has undergone a noticeable change. According to the Penal Code 
of the Tang Dynasty, if a foreigner is found to have committed an offence 
against another of the same country, the case shall be dealt with in accord- 
ance with the custom of their native country ; but if the parties do not 
belong to the same nation, it must be dealt with according to the Chinese 
law. However, when we come to the criminal law of the Manchus, we 
find the rule changed to “ АП foreigners are to be dealt with according: 
to Chinese law ; but those who are sentenced to banishment and lighter 
penalty shall be deported after the penalty is duly redeemed by paying 
the specified fine." | 

Having thus set forth some of the important general rules, we are now 
proceeding to relate a few principal offences as they are dealt with in the 
ancient Chinese law, of which we shall begin with those against the state. 


TREASON 


As in an absolute monarchy the safety of the state depends too much 
upon the safety of the monarch himself, it should not be surprising that 
the punishment for treasons be very sanguine. In the old Chinese penal, 
law, conspiracy of rebellion is made the first among the ten most heincus 
. Offences, and is, therefore, punished with the utmost vigour of the law. 
But by rebellion it essentially refers to regicide. Мог is this so unreason- 
able as it may appear, seeing that, which rebel would not kill the emperor 

if he were but able to do. so? Next comes what is so-called “ grand- 
= treasons,” referring to conspiracy to destroy or to burn up the imperial 
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palaces, ancestral temples or mausoleums. The third is “joining the 
enemy of the state" which, together with the other two, completes the 
Lst of treasons. Now to show how these capital offences are punished, 
Ізі us quote two articles out of the 17th chapter of the Penal ‘Code af the 
Tang Dynasty : x 


Art. 249. АП those who conspire rebellion, ог һауе committed any “ grand treeson,” 
sall be punished with decapitation ; whose fathers and sons above the age of 15, stall be 
lable to strangulation’; whose mothers, wives, concubines, daughters, grandfathers, ғтапа- 
sons, brothers and sisters, sérfs, movable properties, fields, houses, shall be all held at the 
cisposal of the government ; whose uncles, nephews shall be Sanished 3,000 li away, waethe- 
they be, or not registered as one family. MEE "ES. 

Art. 252. All those who conspire to join the enemy of the state shall be punished with 
srangulation ; or with decapitation if the preparation is already under the way ; and the 
cffenders’ wives and sons shall be banished 3,000 li away. | 


Тһе Manchus made the punishment still heavier, even barba-ous. 
According to the Manchu Penal Code, all thos who join in conspiracy. 


ef rebellion, are punishable with lingering death, that is, cut alive to pieces. 
Even anyone who knowingly lets go an offender involved in treason is 
Fable to decapitation. It is further to be noted that the.law in the first 
case does by no means bother itself about the actual commission cf the 
crime. For it was considered to be of such enormous nature, that the 
жеге conspiracy of it was worthy death punishment. | 
| M 
HOMICIDE . 


In the old Chinese law homicide is divided into six categories. . Гһеу 
оте : murder, killing in combat, intentional xilling, mistaken kalling, 
zilling in sports, and mere misadventure. Tae essential quality that 
distinguishes murder from the rest is that murdzr is always premediated 
nd always implies more than one who participate in the offence. Killing 
-n combat is roughly identical with manslaughter, usually accompanied 
-ith fatal rashness but without premeditated malice to kill. Intentional 
<illing may look like killing in combat, but it is intentional ; yet, it Б not 
siurder, because, according to our ancient jurists, the intention is not made 
<nown to any other person, all intended and czrried out by the offender 
ine. By mistaken killing, it refers to such cases as in which A intends 

о kill B, but through mistake, he kills C instead of B. As to killing іл 
sports and misadventure, they are plain enough as indicated by the terms. 
“Ке everywhere else on the earth, murder in the old law is punished wita 
zreat severity ; the mere conspiracy of which is-punishable with three 
sears’ slave labour ; or with strangulation, if any wounding be inflicted ; 
xhile actual. killing is punishable no less than. with decapitation. Ir- 


entional killing is also punished with decapitation but killing in ccmibet. | 
| ч 
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is punishable one grade lower, death by strangulation. Mistaken. killing. 
is punishable two grades lighter than killing in combat, while -killing in 
sports and misadventures are entitled to clemency and redemption. 
Concerning this object in the old law Шеге аге several points worthy 
particular mention. Firstly : three killings in one family that have not 
committed any offence worthy death, and dismembering a person alive 
are held to be the most heinous forms in homicide; and, therefore, 
regardless of the ordinary rule of distinction between principal and con- 


federate, both are punished with decapitation, with their wives and sons 


to be banished beyond 2,000 li. Secondly : breeders of poisonous worms 
are liable to strangulation and all those who dwell with them. are to be 
banished. Thirdly : anyone who administers poison or sells it is alike 
liable to strangulation. Fourthly : anyone who practices witchcraft or 
burns in effigy with the intention to case death or bodily injury is liable - 
to punishment two grades lighter than for conspiracy of murder. This 
may seem a little strange to-day, but in the old days of superstition, it 
was not enacted without some reason. | 
Punishment for homicide varies greatly accordingly to the kinship and 
social status between the killer and the. person killed. Thus, according 
to the Penal Code of the Tang Dynasty, anyone who conspires to kill an 
elder relative of his, of one year’s mourning, ora grandparent on mother’s 
side (or any woman who conspires to kill her husband, her husband’s 
parent or grandparent) shall be punished: with decapitation, making по. 
distinction between the principal and confederate. Again, any serf or 
slave who conspires to kill his master shall be punished with decapitation, 
making no distinction of principal or confederate ; or with strangulation; 
if the object be one of his master’s relatives of one year’s mourning, or 
his grandparent on mother’s side... Оп the other hand the law is 
silent on conspiracy to kill спе? own wife or slave ; it merely provides · 
that a man who beats his wife to death shall be dealt with as an ordinary 
case. As to slaves, the law rules that any one who kills an erring slave 
of his own without first informing the authorities shall be punished with 


. 100 blows ; or, one year’s slave labour, in case of innocence on the part 


of the slave. No wonder ; for it was once held in Chinese as in ancient 
Rome, slave was identical with private chattel. | 


ТНЕЕТ 


The unlawful transfer of property іп the old law makes the offender 


‚ punishable by six different scales according to the manner by which the 


transfer is effected. They are: robbery, stealing, embezzlement, law- 
perverting-bribery, · law-perverting-not bribery, and unlawful gain. 
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Fobbery is punishable the heaviest of all. Acco-ding to the Penal Code 
о> the Tang Dynesty, robbery is punished wita two years, even without 
Having succeeded in obtaining anything; or with three years, if the 
p-operty obtained be but worth one foot of silk ; or with strangulation, 
tLe property involved amounting to ten pieces cf silk, or any wounding 
bs inflicted upon the owner. Armed robbery is punishable still hezvier 
{Рап this, banishment of 3,000 li, even where nothing has been obtaired ; 
o- with strangulation, when the property invorved amounts to the value 
o7 five pieces of silk. Stealing is liable to lighter punishment, 50 blows 
ir the case where 20 property has been obtained ; 60 blows for опе -oot 
07 silk, increasing one grade for each piece ; one year for five pieces and 
banishment with hard labour for 50 pieces. As to embezzlement, :ам- 
perverting and law-perverting-not bribery, they are especially provided 
fcr public officials. According to the same code punishment for embezzle- 
ment is two grades һегуіег than for stealing, being liable to strangula-ion 
fcr 30 pieces ; for law-perverting bribery, 100 blows for one foot increasing 
one grade by each piece, strangulation for 15 pizces ; and for law-pervert- 
ire-not bribery, 9С blows for one foot, increasing one grade by every two 
peces, banishmen: with hard labour for 30 pieces. Unlawful gain is 
punishable the Ірі Нег of all, only 20 blows for one foot, one year for ten 
ресев, and the maximum not to exceed three years. | 

The main principles concerning theft had been adhered to througout 
tte twelve centuries from the Tang to the Mancau Dynasty. However, 
rCbbers and thieves, from the Sung Dynasty downwards, were further 
branded on the temples or the fore-arms, and zhat an offender who was 
three time convicted of robbery or stealing would be prevented from 
reveating the same offence by death penalty. And concerning the disposal 
of unlawful goods, the zeneral principle is that, if the transfer of the goods 
makes both the giver end receiver punishable, ог the mere possession of 
jt makes its possessor punishable the goods shall be confiscate to the public 
ccffers ; but where the transfer is done without the consent of the owner, 
or the goods is obtained by demand or request, zh same shall be restcred 
to its original owrer. Further, all unlawful goods if still in existence, 
even in changed form shall be either confiscete to the government or 
re-tored to its original owner ; and for what is already consumed or spent, 
zcmpulsory compensazion must be done, except that the offender is 
al-eady dead or to be banished away. 


ADULTERY 


In the old time of China adultery was punisked rather heavily. Even 
as late as the Tang Dynasty adultery with a single woman was stil] pun-sh- 
able with a sentence o7 from one to two years. However, according to 
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the Penal Code of the Maachus, adultery is only liable to 80 or 90 blows, 
if the woman has a husband. Rape has also undergone much change 
but rather for the heavier. For, while according to the Penal Code of 
the Tang Dynasty, this offence is only punishable twice heavier than 
adultery, it is punished with death according to that of the Manchus. 
But there is one principle touching this offence that remains unchanged 
throughout, that is, punishment for adultery with a relative is aggravated 
according to proximity in blood. For instance, adultery with a brother's 
wife or uncle's daughter on mother's side is liable to banishment, and 
that with father's concubine, brother's daughter, to strangulation. What 
is more, as in homicide and bodily wounding, punishment for this offence 
differs vastly with men of different social status. Thus, according to 
the Penal Code of the Tang Dynasty, a free man committing adultery 
with a female slave is only punishable with 90 blows ; but a slave for the 
same offence with his mistress, ог any female relative of his master's 
would be punished with strangulation. The old law has some other 
interesting features concerning adultery, of which we may quote another 
article : Any public official who commits adultery with a woman under 
his authority shall be liable to the penalty one grade heavier than for the 
commons ; and any whc commits the same offence while in mourning 
period for either parent or (in the case of woman) husband, shall be 
punished one grade still fu-ther heavier ; with Taoist priests and priestesses, 
Buddhist monks and nuns for the same offence being liable to the same 
penalty as the latter. | 


PUNISHABLE OFFENCES CONCERNING MARRIAGE 


China had never in its history undergone such sweeping changes as 
she did during the last 120 years as a result of intercourse between the 
East and West. This is well illustrated by the fact that the old law on 
marriage, which was intended to regulate the life of the old times already 
. locks curious and antiquated to-day. In the first place, marriage between 
. people bearing the same surname was forbidden, and that between relatives 
would be punishable as incest, varying in degree according to the proximity 
in blood. Then, as the men and women were mostly betrothed in baby- 
hood, and never had th= opportunity of seeing each other before the 
wedding day, breach of matrimonial contract and substitution were 
criminal. With mutual consent divorce was permissible ; but for a man 
to put away his wife, he must produce one of the seven reasons (childless- 
ness, dissipation, slander, stealing, want of filial piety to husband’s parents, 
jealousy and foul diseases), However, wife was also protected by three 
reasons not to be divorced, namely, if she had gone a three-year mourning 
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cith her husbanc for his father or mother; or poor at first and тісі. 
-fterwerds ; or, іг the case where the woman had no where to return to. 
Тһе wie had по гірім to divorce her husband, except that her husband 
Lad beat either a parent or grand-parent of hers or killed any of her 
rear kiasmen or kinswomen. Bigamy was punishable one year ir, the 
Fenal Code of the Taag Dynasty ; but it is not clear why it was reduced 
іе 90 Hows during the Manchu Dynasty. Other inhibitions concerning 
marriage were : A wicow was not allowed to marry within the mourning 
period of three years Гог her husband ; nor a soa or daughter be allcwed 
озі ma-ried within the same period for either parent or grand-parent ; 
tle sta-us of wife and concubine was not interchangeable ; slaves and 
persons of the outcast classes were prohibited со inter-marry with free 
ctizens.; nor Buddhis: monks or nuns, Toaist p-iests or priestesses were 
а lowec to enter irto matrimonial life. | 


THE USE OF ТОКТОКЕ 


It is zertainly aa urdeniable stain in the histcry of Chinese law that, 
ir judicature, it hes never grown out of the use of torture as a means of 
o»tainirg confession. Yet, according to the Penal Code of the Tang 
Cynast~, torture cannot be employed except in the case where there is 
stffciert and plain evidence against the offend2r, nor can it be ocher 
tkan by beating wich the stick : no more than three times, no more than 
200 blcws altoge her It was usually in the days of degeneration, 
ecoecialy towards to the end of each dynasty, when torture was used 


wthout restraint and all kinds of devillish devices were brought in. 


Swill, it had certacn exceptions, which even the most arbitrary judges 
would rot dare ta disregard. For, according to the general traditions, 
tcture could not эе inflicted upon those who wsre entitled to the e-ght 
ccnsiderations, no: to the aged or juveniles, nor even to the disabled. 
Ir all tFese cases the jadge must be content with conviction by majority 
of witnesses. So, given sufficient time, it is very probable that the old 
Chinese law must лауе abandoned torture as a means of obtaining con- 
fe sion as many o`her advanced nations did. It was, therefore, a wise 
decision. made by the first Governor of Hong Kong, when he, after 
securing the Colony foz Britain, decreed that, “ La the native population 
of this Colony be still governed according to the Chinese law, only the 
-rael mcdes of punishment to be stripped from it.” 


CONCLUSION 


"t might be asked waether it is desirable to have kept up the old аж 
. zo the pzesent? То this momentous question, tke writer should answer 
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in the affirmative, considering that, until the recent coming of the Com- 
munists, life of the bulk of the Chinese nation had remained almost 
the same as it was one hundred years ago ; and that the peasants are 
still, in large measure, governed to-day by.the old law in habitual thinking. | 
Indeed, it might have been well for China, if our reformers, at the beginning 
of the present century, instead of abolishing the same altogether, had 
adopted it to the new circumstances by giving it a thorough and rational 
revision. Nor was it so inflexible, but, in itself, the product of long 
evolution. Theoretically once it was proclaimed Jaw at the beginning 
of each dynasty it would remain unchanged throughout ; but the practice 


was, after each five or ten years, such new rules as developed out of new 


circumstances and had received imperial sanction were collected together, 
classified ; and put immediately behind the relevant articles in the law 
book. These had the same force like the main articles, and in many 
cases even quietly supersede the latter altogether. Notwithstanding 
this, our reformers, for one reason or another, swept the old law all away, 
at one stroke, and with the assistance of Japanese advisers, codified a- 
new code entirely based upon the European system. Since the inau gura- 
tion of the Republic China already has had three criminal laws, and the 
last one, proclaimed by: the Kuomintang Regime was again recently 
discarded by the Peking Government. The old law, with its many 
antiquated features was nevertheless a law that had taken deep root іп. 
the heart of the people, and, like a piece of old garment made to order, 
it fitted the body well. Bui since its abolishment the masses have been 
at a loss as to what is the law of the country, and consequently many of 
them run against the new shifts either in ignorance or in contempt. There 
is more to be said : the provisions in the old law governing public servants, 
having grown out of several thousand years' experiences, are such that, 
if the same could be enforced but with moderate honesty and viligance, 
corruption like that which thoroughly undermined the Kuomintang 
Government would be impossible. Thus, we hope it is not too much 
to say that want of stability in the national penal law is, at least, partly 
responsible for the chaotic and lawless state in China for the last forty 


years. 
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«r prejudice. ` Б я | 5% 
Although I have hitherto desisted from апу public comment, I have 


wears, the most interesting chapter wa 
| first as a member of t 
Secretary of State and. a member of the J oint Select Committee, 1 was. 

2 ceaselessly involved in Indian questions. Throughout this period; both 

^ bere and in India, Indian problems were the subject of the inost acute 
controversy. British public opinion was ‘divided. Indian’ questions . 
&ominated Parliament. Within the Conservative Party, a strong minority 
led by Mr. Churchill,. the tuost formidable о: Parliamentarians, was 
fizhting the Government’s proposals at every stage... s > aed 





| | TEN THOUSAND QUESTIONS. (C S. 
To make things more difficult, the problems that-we were trying to;solve 
_ were the-most complicated that had ever faced constitutional reformers. | 
Tne cleavage between Muslim and Hindu, between caste end non-caste . 
. Handu, the differences between British India and -he India of the States, 
tks future of the aboriginal tribes, the public services, military defence, 
-firancial security, trade policy—these were the beffling questions that we 
‘hed to face in an atmosphere of extreme partisan fury. Day after day 
ard month after month, we fought the battle for-eform. I myself, aided 
‘by Lord Hailey and Sir Findlater-Stewart, answe-ed 10,000 questions on. 
| the subject in the Joint Select Committee... Lord Hailey has. just paid an 
-al-too kind tribute to me. Let me retaliate by saying first- that- without 
hi. help I could never have survived this ordeal, and secondly, how : 
Zo-tunate the East India Association has as its President one who not 
отну made a splendid reputation’ for himself in India but. also. has 
airze shown himself by his work in Africa to be one of the outstanding 
 Se-sonalities amongst the thinkers and administrátors of the Соттоп: . 
wealth. As to the questions that, answered not even Warren Hastings 
"aced во detailed an interrogation. è. = ser - TT E 
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Eventually. we. passed the Government of India Асі of 478 clauses and 
16 schedules, the most complicated Act that ever passed through Parlia- 
ment. This was the measure that I notice that Lord Simon has recently 
described in his memoirs, in a typically English under-statement, as 
“ Sir'samuel Hoare's elaborate апа short-lived Act." a wu 

Today, I ask myself : Were these seven years of hard labour futile? 
Had they no result? Were the daily battles between Мг: Churchill and 
myself sham- fights that merely excited the passing applause of our 
paitisans? Let me give you the answers to these questions as I see them 
after five years of Indian independence. They may not be your answers, 
but none the less you may be interested to Hear mine. Now that we are 
dealing with past history and not contemporary controversy, it is profitable 
to collect the views of everyone concerned in a series of great events, even 
though we may not agree with them. : A 
= I'claim first of all that this long period of continuous effort disclosed 
two very important facts. First, the almost. inextricable complexity of 
thé questions with which we were faced. Second, the complete sincerity 
of the British Government in trying to unravel them. лалы 

- The chaptér of serious reform began with the statement made by Mr. 
Montagu in August, 1917 pledging the British Government to responsible 
government for India: henceforth it was a questión of the pace of the 
advance. Looking back, we can now say that the progress was-too slow. 
If, however, we are to make a fair judgment;.we must remember the 


-actual conditions in the years between the wars. It was not we who put 


obstacles in the way of the advance. The obstacles were in India itself. 
Perhaps we unconsciously exaggerated them, but we honestly felt that the 
greatest caution was needed for ensuririg Indian security on the one hard 
and the rights of the minorities on the other. Wetook a genuine pride :n 
what we believed to be our great work in India, and we were determined 
to make as sure as we could that it should not end in bitterness and chaos. 


А - = 
- А . + ` A - 


-THE COMMUNAL AWARD 


-Qur critics said that we were exploiting’ Indian differences in order to 
retain British power. ‘There is no justification for this charge. How 
easy it would have been for me when I was Secretary of State to take the 
line that Indians. must first settle their own differences before the British 
Parliament could make any transfer’ of power. Yet, what did I do? 
The critical point was reached soon after I became Secretary of State. 


. In the-three Round Table Conferences, the insuperable barrier against 
-any-.agreed advance was the "Communal question. .The British repre- 


sentatives were ready to ‘accept any agreement as to voting and 
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-epresentation tkat the Indian delegations made between themselve 

We did not wisk to intervene.: When the Indian delegations failed fo 
: gree, we were urged to decide for them. If we had been insincere in Our 
=пррой of consititutional advance, we were given a heaven-sent oppor- 
tunity for doing nothing. We had every justification for sayige what if 
Indian: would nct themselves agree upon а furdamental question, con- 
situticnal advance was impossible. I was urged by many, and not only 
Conservatives, to take this course. I refused, and with some difficulty 
persualed Ramsay Macdonald to give his name to the Communal 
Award that was worked out in meticulous detail between the India Office 
end the Government of India. By making the Award in the teeth of 
videsp-ead criticism, we not only removed the chief obstacle to con; 


citutioaal advance, but we showed once and for all that we were not . 


exploitng Indian differences for our own ends. | 

Othe opportunities for trading upon Indian disunion occurred 
fequertly during our protracted discussions. The Hindus wanted a 
s rong centre, the Muslims, a weak centre. British India wanted a large 
measure of uniformity, the India of the Princes the utmost diversity. 
Eow easy to have exploited these intractable divergencies! Yet, we 
pzessed on with our plans, and after -years of continuous effort, we 
sicceeGed in obtaining a large measure of British and Indian agreement 
fer the creation о? a United federal India, that we were convinced could 
ала wold obtain full responsible government in the near. future. 


THE FEDERAL AIM 


Histcry shows ro other instance of a great country struggling for years 
ir the fece of criticism and opposition to transfer effective power into other 
hands. | | 

In ore respect the effort failed. Тһе Government of India Act was 
never -rought fully into operation. Was the machine too slow in 
moving? Did our approach to the reforms lack warmth and enthusiasm? 
Were tte Indian Frinces too hesitant in their attitude to the Federation? 
Taese ace questiors that are now out of date. 1 do not delay on them, 


except то say that if the war had not come in 1939, a United Federal 


Irdia vould, I believe, certainly have been created, and the Federal 
Government would have had full Dominion stazus within two or three 
years. As it is, th» Independence Act of 1947 has taken the place of the 
Government of India Act of 1935. Two States have taken the place of 
tke one for which І had worked. If I regret the change, I must not be 
bind tc the great and revolutionary movements that the Second World 
War started, not only in Asia, but also in the British Commonwealth. 
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“ге five years of war inevitably transformed tne whole picture. Changes 
h 


ppened in minutes that formerly would have taken months and. years. 
X. | PED 
` The very swiftness һаа, however, one remarkable result. The need 
Was for immediate action in face of the upheaval. The great scheme 
contained in the Act of 1935 provided ready to hand a detailed plan of 
government that could be adapted without delay to the conditions both 


of India and Pakistan. I am well aware of the further work that was 
necessary for making the two constitutions. The very fact that the need 


THE SPEED OF CHANGE 


. was for two separate unitary constitutions and not a single Federal 
. ‘Constitution, in itself involved many changes in the 1935 scheme. None 


the less, the existence of the constitutional plan of 1935 made the final 
moves much easier. Every need and aspect of Indian government had 
already been thoroughly examined and exdlained. The problem, for 
instance; of the relations between the Central and Provincial governments 
had been stated in great detail, the constitution of a Reserve Bank had 
been carefully defined, the conditions in which an impartial Judicature 
and an efficient Civil Service could operate, had been laid down. . Each 
of these questions would have taken the new Governments months, and 
perhaps years, to re-examine, at a time when the utmost speed was 
necessary if chaos was not to follow the complete transfer of power. ' With 
the 478 clauses and 16 schedules of the Government of India Act as a 
book.-of reference, if nothing more, it was possible to arrange for the two 
new constitutions in an amazingly short time. 


THE TRANSFER OF POWER 


Indeed, if there is a criticism to be made, -t is that time was too short. 
With a little more care and a few more months for the final transfer of 
power, І am convinced that much suffering and bitterness might have 
been avoided. I blame the British, not the two Indian Governments, 
for this excessive haste. Let me remind you of what happened. In the 
early months of 1947, the British Goverrment decided to make the 
complete transfer of power in June, 1948. Then, suddenly, ministers 
changed their minds, and settled to make it in August, 1947. Тһе result 
was that there was no time for ensuring an orderly transfer, and something 
near to chaos ensued in many parts of India. It was a sad ending to a 
noble chapter, and a bad beginning to a new era, to rush the transfer to 
such an extent that the good work of generations was endangered, many 
of our friends left without guidance or support, and thousands of 
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harmless men and women massacréd in cold blood. ^ Whilst I agr 
with what Sir John Beaumont, late Chief: Jus-ice of Bombay, has sg 
about the need to have a fixed date for the transfer of power, I ccnsfler 
that the sudden chaage to expedite it was in many respects disasifous. 
1 had myself witnessed the regrettable scenes tFat accompanied nsfer 
of power to Southern Ireland after the First War. . I had hoped and prayed 
that there would be no repetition of them wien we made the inevitable 
transfer in India. I was grievously disappoiated, and I shall always 
regard the final charter as one of the most discreditable in the long history 
of our Indian connexion. | - = 
Having now unburdened my mind upon a chapter that is best forgotten, 
I must end оп a happier note. ІЁ some of oar hopes were dupes, many 
5f our fears have proved to be liars. Whilst so much of Asia and Europe 
has been submerged by the waves of revolution, India and Pakistan have | 
surely and steadily established their positions in the world. The voices 
of their ministers carry great weight in the councils of the United Nations. 
Time after time their policies have influenced (ле course of international 
affairs. Most noteble of all, they have -aised bulwarks against 
Communist aggression in a continent where Stalin might otherwise have 
2arried all before him. So far from breaking away from the West, they 
are showing friendly sympathy with our conception of life. Trade 
5etween our countrizs is flowing along its normal channels. Intercourse 
лаз never been more friendly. Indeed, when I compare the state of 
"eeling today with what it was in the years between the wars, I willingly 
admit that there is a better understanding between us than at any time 
in my memory. В 
Was it not significant that only a few days ago Mr. Kher, the newly 
arrived High Comrrissioner of India in London, a- distinguished Indian 
who in the past had suffered for his opinions at the hands of the Britisa 
Government, should have declared in his first speech in England: “1 
әгіпр the good will of the people of India?" May I say in reply to his 
Friendly words, as спе who worked for Indian freedom, though along a 
4ifferent line from his, and who always beleived that with greater freedom 
would come closer friendship: “ We at this meeting send back the good 
will-of the people of Great Britain.” Т Ee 








The foregoing talk was given at the annual meeting of the Association 
on July 22, 1952. | | 


The PRESIDENT (Lord Hailey) said that it was unnecessary to introduce 
-o the Association.oae whom they had perhaps known-best as Sir Samuel 
Hoare. They would think. of him not mere-y as Secretary of. State for 
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At the close of Lord Templewood’s address the PRESIDENT expressed to 
Lord Templewood the gratitude of the Association. He himself was glad 
to think that at this, the first public reference that Lord T emplewood had 
made to the part he had taken in the passing of the India Act, would form 
. part of the records of the Association, for it would provide for the future 
historian a document of first class importance, not merely as illustrating 
the character of the proceedings which led up to the passing of the Act, 
but as containing the material for a statesmanlike assessment of its results. 


WOMEN'S ROLE IN THE NEW INDIA - 
By Mrs. AVABAI B. WADIA* — | 


IN YEARS GONE BY, it was customary for speakers on women in India 
to take a historic view. They usually began by pointing out that in 
ancient India, women enjoyed a high estate and that some had even 
attained immortal fame for their intellectual gifts. Then cameexplanations 
of how this state of affairs gradually deteriorated until women assumed 
a definitely inferior position to men, due to various reasons and circum- 
stances. That inferiority reached its nadir in the beginning of the 19th 
century. And then once more a slow and gradual light spread: and 
one by one, the disabilities under which women suffered were lifted. 
It is this story, of how women began to overcome their imposed handi- 
caps and work towards equality with men, that has been usually narrated. 
It is a fascinating story and shows the great advances made by women 
during the last few decades.. | 

© Today, I feel that I need not outline this story to you. Not only with 
your knowledge of Indian affairs is it well known to you, but there is a 


* Member in Charge International Relations, All India Women's Conference, etc. 
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rew ала enthralling sequ2] with which I hope to claim your attention 
Гог surely, it is of the utmost significance that. in considering the г 
cf wonen in the new India, one can now begin with the proposition fat 
vomer have an equal status with 1 men, assured by solemn constitutfonal 
guararmcee. - : | 


CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 


Article 15(1) cf the Indian Constitution prcvides that: “Тһе State 
sall not discriminate ageinst any citizen on grounds only of religion, 
rice, caste, sex, place of >irth, or any of them” Іп these few, simple 
vords is epitomized the xind of relationship that is to exist between 
ctizens of the Republic. Tt is a full recognitior. of the rights of women 
for which they have fough: for half a century. Мапу of these rights had’ 
tzen alseady won but this constitutional recognition provides a new starting- 
point cn which women can base all their activities. Мо longer is it 
necessa-y for them to devote time and energy to proving that women 
cin be the equals of men. that justice and common sense demand that 
tLey receive equal opportunities with men to live their own lives, that the 
g-eatest good of the peop.e lies in the progress:ve and fearless outlook 
о woen. These claims. put forward with «зер earnestness and, at 
times, great self-sacrifice, are at last taken for granted and now form the 
p'emise from which the n2w relationships between men and women as 
c«emmoa citizens are to be based. 

I feel that this is a development which has had a great, ibana g effect 
ол Indian women іп géneral. And proof of this is already forthcoming. 
Ad the recent general eleczions, as you know, we had an electorate of 
175 milion of whom about half were women. That this proportion was 
more o- less preserved among the people who actually exercised their 
franchiss is noteworthy. Obviously, this means that millions of house- 
w ves, ef little or no literacy, supposedly backv-ard and downtrodden, 


' fet the urge to leave their duties for a while to go to the polling booths 


ard taks part in a rather complicated secret ballot. Three main factors 
were re.ponsible for this. Firstly, the awakenirg that came to women 
in general through participation in the national struggle under the leader- 
skip of Mahatma Gandhi; secondly, the quiet but strenuous work of 


о women’: organizations, ezpecialy during the last thirty years; and 


гају and most immediately, the political and psychological impact of 
the establishment of a sovereign, democratic Republic with a Constitution 
st:essing fundamental and equal rights for all. 

What do “ equal rights " convey to the women of today? They mean, 
of course, opportunities wider than ever before for living a full life un- 
trzmmelled by a rigid demarcation of spheres of activity. They mean 
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һе widening of horizons and a freer апа more balanced inter-play in 
man relations.. They mean the full enjoyment of all the civic, social 
economic amenities ihat a modern State provides for its citizens. 
women with th2ir traditional devotion to lofty principles and 
cau ey mean, above all, the chance to contribute, with all their 
might and talent and skill, to:the solution of the many grave problems 
that face India today and -n the development of a-progressive wholesome 
order of society. based on the democratic lines indicated in the Con- 
stitution. In other words, equal rights are not an end; they. are a key tool 
‘in the hands of women to ensure that they can co-operate fully in the 
"establishment of a new crder and the good life in their land. In fact, 
¿such an attitude has been. implicit in the women's movement throughout 
thé years. But now, it can receive a much richer expression than ever 
before. And from striving primarily for their own emancipation, women 
can now devote much greater effort to the emancipation of society as a 
whole from the injustices and disabilities that still affect-it. 

. But having said so mch to indicate the orientation of the women’s 
movement at the present -uncture I feel that it is necessary to add that we 
women are realists above all, with our feet planted firmly on the ground. 
No one knows better than we do the wide gap that can yawn between the 
legal acceptance of rights and the actual, unquestioned enjoyment of them 
by all citizens throughout the land. Our practical programmes are based, 
therefore, on the desire to ensure that what the law grants must become 
national practices, that rights and duties do not remain on paper merely 

but аге transformed into 2veryday reality. From this point of view there 
is still a big scope of activity for women's organizations, directed. towards 
the welfare of women and children as such, in order to create the right 
conditions for them and t5 help the masses to prepare themselves for their 
place in the new order. 






WOMEN IN PUBLIC LIFE 


The situation as it exists today shows a broad pattern of equal rights 
in operation, with.a few exceptions. ‘They are fully established in the . 
political sphere. But much remains to be done in seeing that larger 
numbers of women actively interest themselves in political matters. As 
you are aware in the last elections, 19 women were elected to the House 
of the People and 15 to the Council of States. А total of 91 women were 
successful in elections to the various States’ legislatures. Also, there 

. are women serving in nearly all municipal or local government bodies 
(except. sometimes in areas which were formerly princely States). But 
very many more of them are needed, and there is no doubt their numbers 
will continue to increase. In public affairs generally, the co-operation 
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of wcmen is sought іп еуегу sphere of nation-building—the natural гез] 
of the part women played in the struggle for independence. There 180 
inherent prejudice on grounds of sex, though even now, a woman 3 
do twice as well as а man before she is passed as satisfactory! Indi 
an en:ouraging record as to women ministers, ambassadors, ат 
to the United Nations and other foreign missions. and this trend vill be 
more pronounced as time goes on.. The number of women in Govern- 
ment services runs into several thousand, the newest entries being :п tke 
Тіріс-пайс Service and in some sections of the Defence Services such as 
the Army Medical Corps. Incidentally, it is irteresting to note tnat in 
the recent examinations for the Indian Administrative. Service, six women 
stood. sufficiently high for selection to posts! In Government services 
women receive equal pay for equal Work. 

Ав to the place of women in the economic sphere. There are very . 
large aumbers of them employed in agriculture, industry, and Jobs, and 
no generalisations can be made. But one or two factors may be pointed 

out. Firstly there are no legal restrictions against women working, but 
the field for them is narrowed due to lack of training facilities. Whether 
it be n cottage industries or in industrial or commercial jobs, there is a 
zreat reed to enlarge training facilities for both men and women and to 
=nsurs that women receive equal access to such opportunities in cases 
wherethey wish to take up gainful work. Side by side with the opening 
ір of such opportunities to women there is also the growing realization 
-hat Eousework should undergo modifications so that the homemaxer is 
30t tied down all the time by her home duties. This is a new and fruitful 
jeld гог the domestic inventor, welfare worker and adult educator. 
Where Government services are concerned, women employed receive 2quél 
зау fer equal work. But in industry this does not apply completely. 
“ndia has supported the proposal for a Recommendation on Equal Рау 
"or Ecual Work in the International Labour Organization and it is to. be 
3oped that this principle will be implemented as expeditiously as possible. 







PERSONAL LAW 


In Criminal and Civil Laws men and women stand on an.equal footinz 
4nd marriage makes no difference. But in the sphere. of personal law, the 
videst discrepancies exist between the rights. of men and women under 
:ertair systems. While there is no time to consider this question in detail, 
-еЇегет се may be made to the Hindu Code Bill which was laid before 
he last Parliament and which was a measure to bring the personal law 
ipplic;ble to Hindus into line with modern requirements. The- Bill set 
Jut tc codify the. Hindu personal law, apply its provisions unifcrml: 
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throughout and, in the process, make certain changes, chiefly by elimin- 
ating the glaring inequalities between the sexes and among different social 


provision for a civil form of marriage for those who wanted it, 
iing the sacramental form. Other provisions were compulsory 
such as monogamy and the right of a daughter to inherit along with the 
son in their father’s intestate property. As far back as 1937, organizations 
such as the All India Women’s Conference had agitated for reforms such 
as these. Іп response to their demands, the Rau Committee was set up 
in 1944 to go into the question of Hindu law reform. Its work was 
followed with the keenest attention. But the process leading up to the 
Hindu Code Bill was very long drawn out and meanwhile, the АП India 
Women's Conference moved to a more forward position. It maintained, 
while still supporting the Code: Bill, that what was needed was а Common 
National Code. It was argued that just as the criminal and civil laws 
applied to all persons, so should a personal law be devised containing 
certain minimum, basic provisions, common to all irrespective of religious 
beliefs. | 

Тһе Hindu Code Bill wás sponsored by Government and had the 
support of the overwhelming majority of the Members in Parliament. 
But, there were about a dozen vociferous opponents and by filibustering 
and so on they succeeded in talking out the Bill. With the end of Mr. 
Nehru’s first Parliament, the Bill lapsed. The chief opposition was 
directed towards the provisions giving daughters equal rights with sons 





in inheritance and eliminating the joint family system. This opposition 


came. mostly from the moneyed classes. There was also another and 
rather more logical ground of opposition, namely, that in a Secular State, 
legislation should affect all citizens and not discriminate in favour of, or 
against, any one community. 

At present therefore a highly anomalous situation exists. On the one 
hand, the Constitution guarantees equal rights and forms the touchstone 
for the validity of all laws. On the other hand, the existing personal 


. laws in many instances go against the Constitution and sooner or later, 


they will be challenged in the Courts with the result that there will be 


judicial decisions interpreting them bit by bit. There is no doubt, there- 


fore, that effective legislative steps will have to be taken, and with the 
least possible delay. "The latest information to hand is that Government 
аге contemplating fresh legislation which will take the form of separate 
Bills dealing with: such questions as marriage and divorce, and inheritance. 
Apparently, these measures will be applicable to all citizens, in keepinz 
with the secular ideal, but will be permissive only. Not enough inform- 
ation is available as yet to make any useful comment, but it can be said 
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that women will not rest content until equal rights and duties are assured. 

The lesson of the whole course of events regarding the Hindu Coge 
31] hes not been lost on -progressive-minded people. . In fact, somg о 
eur leading women including Members of Parliament have set 
Fundamental Rights Committee to take whatever steps they аме 
eafeguard Constitutional rights in general and to oppose retrogressive 
measuces. Although the idea for such an organization has come from 
"omer, many men are also members. At the end of May the organi- 
zation held a Convention on Fundamental Rights to devise a programme 
ef action. . | 





WOMEN AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


In tae field of social welfare many women are engaged. There they 
el ha»piest and wield a potent influence. While social security measures 
can came only from governmental or employer sources, social welfare 
Ends i self to private as well as official action. So far in India, it has been 
chiefly in the hands of voluntary agencies among whom the women’s 
organizations play a prominent part. Programmes for promoting child 
:nd acult education, maternal and child welfare, extensions of medica. 
:14, tke development of cottage industries, training for Jobs and, at 
presen , the rehabilitation of refugees, are absorbing the energies of 
thousands of women working either in their own groups or alongside men, 
en an entirely voluntary basis. In recent years, their efforts have beer 
strengthened by the introduction of trained experts graduating from 
institu ions like the Tata Institute of Social Sciences and the Delhi Schoo- 
ef Socal Work. Now that social welfare and security are recognized as 
глїерга{ parts of good governnient, the need for trained social workers 
Las expanded. Incidentally, this has opened up a new profession for 
many af our well-educated young men and women who wish to contribute 
towarcs the well-being of the community as well as to earn а living. 

A gcod idea of the welfare work carried on by women сап be had from 
the revorts issued from time to time by associations such as the АП 
“ndia Women’s Conference, the National Council of Women in India, 
the Women's Welfare Dept. of the Government -of Madras and the 
Yasturba Gandhi Memorial Trust Fund. The last-named organization 


came into being when, on the death of Kasturba Gandhi in 1943, a large 


eum ofmoney was collected and the Trust established with the aim of pro- 
noting the welfare of women and children in the villages of India. Educa- 
uonal, medical and welfare centres have been opened by the Trust workers 
t3 mary rural parts and all the field work is in the hands of women. The 
kaininz of midwives, nurses, teachers and welfare workers is an important 
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side of the work and the courses for them have been devised keeping in 
mind that the trainees are village women and that they will work in the 
villages under austerity cor.ditions. Thus, there is the attempt to inter- 
relati the personnel, the content of training and the actual conditions of 
at the best results can be extracted from the: situation as it 





BENEFICIENT ORGANIZATIONS 


The АП India Women’s Conference, with its 37 branches and about 
40,000 members, has a comprehensive programme of social welfare. 
It has promoted three big schemes managed by separate Committees, 
namely, the All India Women’s Education Fund Association, the Save 
the Children Committee and the Mobile Health Vans Committee. The 
first named organization.opened the Lady Irwin College for Home 
Science in 1932, which has now become a degree-awarding institution. 
affiliated to the Delhi University. One of its important contributions.is 
to send out trained teachers in home science. The Save the Children 
Committee came into being for the purpose of running Children's Homes 
for some of the children “eft destitute by the 1943 Famine in Bengal. 
Five Homes are being maintained in Bengal and one has been opened in 
“ Swaraj Bhuvan,” Allahabad, former home of the Prime Minister. 
The children in all these Fomes are given basic education including the 
development of handicrafts, and a great deal of care is devoted to their 
health. and general upbringing. The Save the Children Committee has 
now amalgamated with the Indian National Committee set up under the 
United Nations Appeal for Children, with a view to expanding the work 
and the new body is at present organizing an International Study Con- 
ference on Child Welfare, то be held in Bombay at the end of this year. 
sponsored by the International Union for Child Welfare. Тһе work of 
running mobile health vans in rural areas is an attempt by the Women's 
Conference to do somethirg practical for village health. Vans specially 
equipped with medicines, instruments and examination facilities and eack 
of them staffed by a doctor, trained nurse and chauffeur, are stationec 
in selected villages, and from there they do a circuit of several miles nearly 
every day, bringing free medical aid.to villages which are, otherwise. 
without access to medical 3elp. The first van for this service came as г 
gift from England in 1946 and since then, four more have been added by 
the Conference workers. Each van costs about Rs. 14,000 initially, and 
the.monthly running expenses amount to nearly Rs. 1,000 for each van. 
АП this money has been collected by the Conference members assisted 
in some instances by goverament grants. In spite of the necessarily high 
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Cost of this work, it is expanding slowly but surely, for the results are well 
worth the trouble anc expense. 

Amcng the welfare activities undertaken by the A.I.W.C. Bram ГА 
1»cally are crèches for the children of working women, free milÑ ce 
montessori, kindergarten, pre-basic nursery, middle vernacufar запа 
vernacular schools, classes in Hindi, music, homecrafts, cottage industries, 
vocational training, first-aid and home nursing, libraries, including mobile 
lbraries for the use of women and children, industrial centres, cultural 
Cubs, employment bureaux, exhibitions of various kinds, dispenszries. 
naternal and child welfare centres and famalr. planning clinics. The. 
Calcutta Branch has recently organized a co-operative colony for refugee 


aultivazors and artisars which includes a schoo., dispensary and industrial 
centre. 





The co-operative approach to welfare is now »ecoming quite widespread 
спа there are many co-operatives, both producer as well as consumer, 
rin by women. Incidentally, a woman, Smt. Kamaladevi is the President 
cf the Indian Co-ope-ative Union which has done such fine work uader 
іне Faridabad Township scheme where a whole new town has been planned 
end built by refugees organized со- РЫЛ 


NEW APPROACH ТО WELFARE 


In вәйе of all the individual efforts for welfare by voluntary organi- 
zations however, the гасі remains that there is still a big gap between the 
fairly educated classes and the vast mass of women. Their progress is 
ted up with the progress of tbe countryside in general and they cannot 
Le isolated from their background. And so we come back to our ori зіпа: 
fiesis that women’s irterests can now be served most effectively in serving 
tae interests of all through én all-out drive bv official and unofiicia_. 
. egencies combined. The Planning Commiss:on at Delhi have giver 
tiougkt to this matter and the Draft Outline published by them kas г 
ection devoted to “ Social Services.” | They recommend an outley or 
Bs. 254 crores (or 17 per cent of the total exp2rditure) on social services 
“Жіп the next five rears for- rural and urban areas. The Commission 
envisage that welfare services will be manned maialy by voluntary workers. 
They are taking steps to get all voluntary agencies together under ascheme 
ror pooling: and co-ordinating all their efforis. in order to generate а 
massive and united 2ush on certain agreed 5bjectives. Women social 
"vorkers: will have a prominent part to play .n these developments and 
the welcome step of appointing a brilliant woman, Smt. Durgabai, to the 
Planning Commission strengthens this belief. 
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On the recommendation of the Planning Commission the Government 
of India have been taking certain important steps in rural developmerit 
which must have a profound effect on village welfare. The Central and 
States’ Governments have undertaken a Development Programme with 
DIS from the. U.S.A., whose broad aims are to raise food pro- 
duction and the living standards in the villages. | 






As the Planning Commission and other authorities have stressed, the 
full success of vast undertakings of rural welfare must be measured not: 
only from the point of view of the increases in food production, important 
as that is, but in terms of the initiative and confidence developed by the 
men and women living in the villages and the sense of personal advance- 
ment and rich experience that can come to ttem. Much, therefore, will 
depend upon the human approach that is brought to bear in these schemes 
and they will prove to be a great testing ground for the skill, ability and 
imaginative foresight of those working in them. 


The time is now upon us in India for a tremendous, concerted effort on 
all fronts by all agencies whether official or voluntary to raise the standards 
of living, in a material.as well as a humanistic sense, and to push on 
towards making India into a flourishing, stable democracy, exercising a 
powerful influence on the side of world peace and human rights. And 
in all the tasks that face the country, women ecually with men, are anxious 
to share in the burdens, the responsibilities and the joy of building a new 
India. | 


— a mam 
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DR. EDITH SUMMEESKILL 


The foregoing lectüre was given at a joint meeting held at Over-Seas 
House on July 17, 1952. | i | 


The Right Hon. Dr. EDITH SUMMERSKILL, MP, presided and said that 
she and Mrs. Wadia. hac much in соттол ; they were professional 
women who at the same time appeared to be able to keep -their husbands 
` happy—a tremendous achievement! Най she been taking the Chair 
twenty or thirty years ago for Mrs. Wadia she would have sat back and 
listened, feeling a little superior, because sh2 would have thought the 
status of women was better in England than in India ; now she sat humbly 
prepared to listen and gain from Mrs. Wadia’s address, because it seemed 
that today the status of women in India was, in certain respects, higher 
than that of the women of this country. “We could only hope that this 
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zouni-y might, perheps, look. to India and decide to introduce legislation 
п order that certain anomalies between the sexes here might be remedied. 

For the benefit of those who did not already know the speaker, she 
would add that Mrs. Wadia was, of course, a great -eminist, she was an 
2minent barrister, and had served in important capacities for тазы years 
n the All India Women’s Conference. 


After the reading of the paper the CHAIRMAN thanxed Mrs.-Wadia for 
лег address, and-added.that she had been right ia suggesting that it would 
>e leazned that women іп India had advanced in certain directions where 
уотел in this country had met only with.obstruztion. It seemed difficult 

о beleve that in Ergland women were trying to acaieve equal pay for 
qual work in the ptblic services, while in India ther had been given it, 
apparently without апу argument at all. When she (Dr. Summerskill) 
:aw women coming тот other countries as ambassadresses, and when 
“һе mət them abroad, and saw what excellent worx they were doing, 
ehe was bewildered and a little ashamed that no Government of this 
country had thought it worth while to send women abroad to represent 
them. Yet, curiously enough, when they looked for spies, people who 
Lad to do work of the poe Hen and importance, шу chose 
women ! 


"CUSTOM AND PREJUDICE’’ 


Mrs. Wadia had pointed out diat the legal acceptance of rights, was 
rot enough, and of course it was the same in this country. On the 
. Statute Book were Acts of Parliament which, if interpreted in detail, 
vould remove certair. anomalies between the sexes, out, unfortunately, 
{леге were still two fcrmidable enemies abroad here, which she gathered 
aso stalked in India . their names were Custom and Prejudice. Some- 
tames, when, she encountered these monsters, she fortified herself by 
r--reading the biograpay оғ Elizabeth Garrett Andersor, that great woman. 
whose enduring memorial could be seen in that magnificent hospital 
bearing her name in the Euston Road. It was recorded that when 
Hizabeth Garrett Anderson went to her mother and said: “ I wantto be 
a doctor," the mothe- was so shocked by this unnatural wish that she 
retired to her bedroom and did: not eat for two weeks. Now, that was 
oaly eighty years ago ; yet here stood Mrs. Wadia and herself; the former, 
ал eminent lawyer ; herself a doctor and a Member of Parliament. So 
tFose g-eat glants, Custom and Prejudice, had been wounded ; but they 
were not dead yet. | 

It was of no use only to get a ie on to the Statute Book. People 
nust be educated to uaderstand that women had a contribution to make 
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to.society equal, sometimes even superior to, that of men, just as the man’s 
contribution might be superior to the woman's. The word “ equality ” 
“was an unfortunate one ; the sexes should be regarded as complementary 
to Асһ other. She agreed with Mrs. Wadia that women were happiest 
in the ifs of social service. Іп this country, it was particularly in our 
great Health Service, in the supply of adequate food to the people, ir 
the maternity, child welfare and education services, that women came into 
their own.. Women had, all the time, a great desire for construction. 
It might be that it was because of that curious thing known as the maternal 
instinct. . And it was in those fields that women felt they could give 
service, and surely that was what the world needed today. 

We did not need to be reminded of the amount of misery existing in 
the great country from which Mrs. Wadia came, of the poverty, of the 
tremendous problems which had to be overcome ; but as we had heard 
her describing those four or five vans—only four or five—moving amongst 
_ the millions of Indians who had not access to a Health Service, we realized 
that at least they had the prototypes, and we hoped the time would come 
when Mrs. Wadia would come to this table again and be able to tell us. 
of that integrated service which would cover the millions in India and 
bring to them the security and contentment which was their right as human 
beings. 


MALE REACTIONS 


She had noticed that in Mrs. Wadia's address it was some little time 
before any comment was made on the reaction of men. She had found 
herself thinking that surely it could not be that all these things had been 
achieved in India without any obstruction at all. She remembered how, 
only just over thirty years ago, women in this country had died, that 
women such as herself might go to the House of Commons. "They were 
imprisoned ; they were forcibly fed ; and it was not until they had screamed 
and fought and demanded their rights in a barbaric fashion that they were 
recognized. But then Mrs. Wadia had told the meeting how just recentlv, 
a Bill which included equal provision for sons and, daughters had been 
filibustered by a dozen men. Thesame thing had happened in this country 
only a few weeks previously, when Dr. Summerskill had attempted to 
introduce a private members Bil, the Women’s Disabilities Bill, 
sponsored by the Attorney-General, and accepted by the Government, 
and in that case three men kept saying “ No.” 

But one must not be discouraged. The world was progressing, and 
that-must be enough. The tide went forward ; now and then. it receded 
and, as it receded, she in this country and Mrs. Wadia іп hers were а 
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Lttle depressed, a little unhappy ; but they only had to wait a short time 
Dnger and then, with renewed force, the tide rushed up the beaches . 


end the time would come, she was sure, when the women who were ` 
naking this great fight could cease their struggles and energies which were. 
Low devoted to achieving this equality between the sexes would be <iregtec 


into other channels. 
INTERNATIONAL FIELDS 


Гай" CHATTERJEE said that Mrs. Wadia had shown clearly how women 
tad es-ablished their rights in India, and the wonderful work they were 
coing here. She would like to mention how the women of India had 
established themselves in the international field. India had had a re- 
rresenzative on the Status of Women Conference recently held in Geneva, 
end a ludy from Pakistan was made rapporteur of the Conference. Indian 
lidies Ead doné fine work on the Human Rights Committee of the United 
Nations, and in the General Assembly of the United Nations Indian 


vomer delegates had created a great impression and made the position. 


cf wonen in the United Nations very secure. Тһе fact that India was 
sD closely connected with the United. Nations was a great asset not only 
to Inda but to the United Nations. Lady Chatterjee agreed strongly 
vith the Chairman that the Government of this country had a great deal 
t» leara from the Government cf India in regard to many points, and 
rotably in appointing women to committees end delegations in the 
United Nations. 


Sir DRUMMOND SHIELS, MC, said he had one special qualification to 
seak, in that some 25 years ago he had: been a member of the Com- 
müssior which had brought about women's suffrage for the first time in 
Ceylon. and the result had amply justified the decision. He was sure 
that the women of India, as here, would, in course of time, achieve all 
t3at they wanted ; and he would add the hope that, while enjoying greater 
equalit- with men in their status ànd in public lite, they would preserve 
what h= felt had always been their true place in private and domestic 
[е and would never lose those qualities which had been so much admired 
п the »ast. RS | із, ci ъз < 


ADVANCES IN EIGHT YEARS 


Mrs. CAMPBELL MILFORD gave a brief account of some of the impressions 
she hac received upon re-visiting India during the past winter after an 
а sence of eight years. The first thing that had struck her was the smart- 
n:ss of -he Services, Army, Navy, Air and Civil Air Service, and she was 
particukarly impressed by the air hostesses. | | 
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In Bombay her strongest impression was of the personalities and work 
of the women ; she felt this very progressive, advanced atmosphere as 
soon as she landed there, and she gave some details of the tremendous 
work Бере done in the rehabilitation of. women and children, wo-k led 
by womerze with official backing. Some of the leading women of Bombay 
were working strenuously to rouse interest in family planning. 


In Bengal she had found the same story ; there, an ex-inspectress of 
schools had offered her services in a voluntary capacity for the control 
of the women’s camps, and, under appalling conditions, her individua 
care had transformed the work. 


In Indore, with its old-world atmosphere she had been present at the 
inauguration of a Works Relations Committee, and there she had seen 
the young workers, very resolute and determined, and had heard a young 
woman lecturer on social work take her part without the least hesitation 
when called upon and give the most fluent speech of the evening. Тһа- 
seemed to be a sign of the new India. | | 


At Sevagram, Gandhi's experiment of a basic school was a lighthouse 
for rural education throughout India. There a very quiet, simple woman, 
a great village social worker, had stood for election. She had no monev 
and was up against two or three very wealthy men who had spent large 
sums, but she was elected, simply on the vote of the villagers, and the men 
forfeited their deposits. There again one seemed to see the sign of a 
true democracy, even in village India. | 


LIMITATION OF FAMILIES 


Dr. MARIE Stopes said that her direct contact with India was slight, 
but rather interesting, dating from the time: when Mahatma Gandhi 
himself had visited her at her birth control clinic and had corresponded 
with her. So many Indians had appealed to her for help that she had 
devised a very simple method of help for them for family limitation. 
She had been shocked to learn that the World Health Organization had 
now sent an expert to India to teach the “ rhythm " ог “ safe period ” 
method, with which she was in entire disagreement and which she con- 
sidered a disaster for India. She had since heard that the АП India 
Women's Conference had passed a resolution deploring this action. 


Dr. Stopes was anxious to know what was the attitude of the present 
Minister of Health for India on this matter, and what the АП India 
Women's Conference were prepared to do for their own country. There 
could not be a real advance of women in any part of the world if they were 
still liable to eight or ten or twelve undesired pregnancies. The first 
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sssential for a Woman's Charter for any country was to be able to control 
heir own motherhood. , | | 


Miss VERA BRITTAIN asked which particular parts of the Hindu Code 


ЗШ were likely to be the first to Бе taken up under private івано 


3he had heard the Bill debated in Delhi about two years аро and had 
“elt that it was rather a large omnibus Bill to try to get through іп Parlia- 
nent there were so many conflicting provisions. She would also bz 
much interested to hear an answer to the points raised by the previous 
speaker. | ч 


Colonel KEIGHLEY BELL referred to the questizn of equal pay for equal 
work. This principle had been adopted in Turkey since 1923, though 
Turkey was a very small and very poor country. Не had made enquiries 
»f Turkish friends and he thought that from their replies there was a lessoa 
о be learned in this country as well as, perhaps, being applicable to Indis. 
Jis information was- that in Turkey the custom. worked very well where 
here was graded employment, as in the Government Services, definitz 
evels of employment ; but outside it had not worked at all, and when 
smplcyers were asked why they did not like it they said : “ You can be 
-ougher with a man, and therefore, if we have to give equal pay, we prefer 
:о employ aman." This was a realistic question and he wondered whether 
t had been considered in India. 


Mr. J. P. BRANDER supported the request of Dr. Marie Stopes for 
nformation as to what the All India Women's Conference and the womea 
of Incia generally were doing in regard to birth control, both from the 
Zamily point of view as regards health and the reducing of poverty, and 


"rom “һе national point of view of over-population. The population of - 


-ndia was growing by five millions a ‘year and all the efforts to increase 
5roduztion would never be sufficient to meet this growth. Unfortunately 
-he Minister of Health had expressed, in Parlament in Delhi, very re- 
actionary views on the subject. It had been reported that she had said 
-hat the problem should not be taken up at Government level, it being 
3 very personal matter ; that the susceptibilities of the people, in view cf 
strong opposition from certain sections, should not be ignored, and that 
-he suggestion to popularize the use.of contraceptive methods would nct 
5e possible, even from the financial and medical point of view, leaving 
aside the moral aspect. It would seem that, inless а new Minister cf 
Health was appointed, Government support would be lacking, even though 
-he Planning Commission had expressed themselves in favour of family 
planning and birth control. 
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Mrs. WADIA, in reply said the last speaker seemed to know more about 
family planning in India than she did herself, for the simple reason that 
since coming to England she had not been very closely in touch with 
developments there ; she did not know that the Minister of Health had 

Sggken oa the subject in Parliament. Mr. Brander appeared to have 
answered Dr. Marie Stopes’ question as to the Minister's attitude. It 
would appear that she did not believe in what might be called artificial 
birth control. Although personal views of Ministers did not intrude 
very much on policy, occas:onally they did colour what was laid down as 
policy. Тһе Government of India, however, was very seriously concerned 
with the question. . Pandit Nehru had commended the study of familv 
planning and had given it as his view that, in face of the increasing popula- 
tion, it was a matter which must receive most serious consideration. 


The Planning Commission had appointed several advisory panels, 
and they had invited representatives of the Family Planning Association 
of India, which had come into existence only a year previously to the 
formation of those advisory panels, to send representatives to give their 
views on the subject in the Health Panel and in the Social Welfare Panel. 
It was found that the Planning Commission members were extremely 
well disposed to take up the question. -Finances being what they were, 
it could not be expected that every social measure would receive adequate 
financial support, but the Family Planning representatives on those two 
panels had pressed that the question should receive high priority in 
expenditure and in attention. In fact an allotment of Rs. 25 lakhs had 
been: made covering five years for the development of the Family Planning 
Service. That was just a drop in the ocean when one considered the 
enormous extent of the problem, but, even so, it was a beginning. The 
general idea was that, though the State itself might not be able activelv 
to provide family planning Services, it would do all it could to see that 
those Services, when started otherwise, were extended ; also such Services 
could be introduced in Government maternity hospitals, etc. and ir 
certain rural maternity schemes introduced by the Government. In 
those ways, although not forming a separate Service, these services could 
become an integral part of Maternity and Child Welfare Services. 


Ihe Family Planning Association had come into being two or three 
years ago, mainly with a view to showing the desirability of such endeavour. 
Last year it had held its first All-India Conference. Much interest was 
expressed in the conference and it received attention in the Press to a far 
greater extent than had been expected ; but, with the question of food anc 
population so much in the forefront it was essential that the subject 
should receive close attention. ^ . ! | | 
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TOUR СЕ A WORLD HEALTH EXPERT 


On the question -aised by Dr. Marie Stopes regarding the visit cf 
Dr. Stone, the World Health Organization expert, the facts were that the 
Miniszry of Health aad invited that organization to send ап exp 
` advise India on the rhythm method of birth coritrol. Dr. Stone's terms of 
-eference were therefore. limited. Presumably - -the Minister of Health 
hougat this the fitting way to begin an enquiry, and after all she had the 


-ight to lay down the policy as she thought fit, wizh the sanction of Goverr- . 


ment. After travelliag all over India Dr. Stone had attended the Family 
lann:ng Conference in Bombay. From the views he expressed there it 
ippea-ed that, although he felt that the rhythm method had a chance 
ЭЁ success in India, пе did not pin his entire hopes to it by any means. 
-n his report, althouzh he advocated the estab ishment of pilot schemes 
n the rhythm method, under the heading of research, he did advocate 
he development of mechanical and chemica. contraceptives. So, as 
ong £s it was understood in India that the rhythm method was by no 
means the best nor the only method of birth control, probably the pilct 
schemes being set up would do some good. 


Thcse people in [ndia interested in family planning did appreciate 
mechenical and chemical contraceptives. Ir fact research in bio- 
ogica. methods and research in general were essential. At least among 
he workers in that field there was no question of their adopting the 
-hythra method as tie only one ; they had bezn reading books by Dr. 
5topes and other literature and were familiar with various birth control 
nethods. It stood to reason that the rhythm method was rather a counsel 
of perzection and would not be suitable in many cases. 


Refrence had been made to a remark of the Minister of Health about 
Seople’s susceptibilities. Неге many would differ from her, feeling that 
n Incia one did no: find that inherent prejudice against birth contrcl 
vhich was found in certain other countries. There was no religious 
»rohibition at all, and the chief opposition came from the highly educated 
embers of the Roman Catholic community. They had always taken 
very opportunity o? writing against it. Sometimes they had argued 
гегу well:indeed on a serious basis ; occasionally it had just been mud- 
lingirg. They were however, rather insignificant in the sense of weight 
of numbers and. influence. 


Of course there was a great deal of ignorance, but that existed in other 
:ountries too. Medical education would need -ó proceed very far before 
»eople were prepared to use birth control methods intelligently ; but it 
vas hoped that throagh patient work, the estáblishment of free clinics, 
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- etc., that sort of education would gradually permeate the people and 
they could then make use ОҒ whatever facilities they had. 

At the end of the presen: year an international Conference on Family 
Planning would be held in Bombay which would be attended by experts 

Non vanes countries in Europe, America and the Far East, and it was 
hoped that some ‘practical good would come out of it, especially on 
questions such as methods of birth control. In а country with such great 
poverty and lack of facilities, one could not preach birth control to people 

. who had not the means to buy what was necessary. As Dr. Stopes had 
said, the simple method ѕһ> had invented was one of those things which 
were needed in such a councry, and there might: be other methods, adapta- 
tions, or biological methods, etc. which might be very useful. There- 
fore research on this matter was of prime importance and until research 
had gone far enough, fam ly planning would be a very limited service, 
even though the need was very great. 

Miss Vera Brittain had described the Hindu Code Bill as rather an 
unwieldy measure as preseated to the late Delhi Parliament. Improve- 
ment would depend rather on the legal format. Тһе idea was to codify 
the whole of Hindu persoral law and the Bill had tried to accomplish 
that. The Bill having lapsed the Government now felt that they might 
adopt a different procedure and have separate Bills for marriage and 
divorce, and for inheritance, so that a difficulty in the one would not hold 
up the other. She gathered that the new Bills were not going to relate 
to Hindus but would be applicable to all. That would be a step in the 
right direction because it would mean uniformity and equality in law 
amongst all the citizens of India. 


EQUALITY IN PAY 


Colonel Keighley Bell had s»oken of how equal pay worked in Turkey 
and had said that in graded employment it worked very well. It was 
precisely for that reason that the Government of India in the LL.O. 
had been in favour of a Eecommendation on equal pay rather than a 
Convention. А Convention was binding on every country which signed 
it, whereas a Recommendazion was binding in a less severe manner, and 
was. something which could be implemented gradually. As the grading 
of occupations and the differentials of various sorts of work became 
established, the principle cf equal pay could be implemented in course 
of time. The contention that employers felt they could be tough with 
men and not with women was an exploded theory. For one thing, one 
did find men being very tough with women, and for another, modern 
industry was organized in such a way that it was skill and organization 
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which brought out tie best in the worker, raiher than toughness. It 
was псі claimed that a woman must have a job and have equality and ас 
less than a man ; if sae was not efficient, she should not be employed ir. 
tnat job ; if she could do the job, she should have the fair wage fo- the 
job, and it was only зо far as organizational didiculties existed that 
should at present accept a difference. Equal pay would come in gradually, 
zs things became organized and industry put on a better footing. 


Professor Н. B. DUNNICLIFF in proposing the customary thanks spoke 
«f the charming scriot іп which the speaker had put her language ; it 
vas clear and-to the point and indicated that 1: had been carefully pre- 
sared: but her replies to the questions were ccuched in just such <acile 
and admirable language. Не had been privilezed to serve in India for 
леатіу forty years ard had met a number of the distinguished ladies of 
ndia. Іп 1908, when he first went out the question of an educated woman 
»eing employed in aay way at all simply did rot arise; but later on he 
»ecame head of a larze college, in which there was a considerable number 
of girls, and no trouble ever arose through those girls mixing together with 
he bcys. That was important, because it taught those girls to mix wita 
ren cn equal terms, and from that time on it vas extraordinary the way 
:hings developed. About 1935 he had started en attempt to have c.asses 
Tor careers for women, to which students coud come from any cf the 
Colleges. At that time the difficulty was to get :adies to speak on su»jects 
which would interest:the girls, because the professions did not seem open 
=o them, but now practically the whole field was open. Women had an 
=qual standing with men, and anything a. wcman could humanly do, 
2ven if previously ccnsidered the occupation of a man, she was we coire 
to try, and she could. do it on equal terms. Women had shown what they 
zould do in their voluntary work in some of the great disasters, such as 
the Cuetta earthquake of 1935, and the whole thing had developed, ав. 
"Mrs. Wadia had said. into a tremendous movement. Не was very gratified 
to be able to say that a good many of those things had started and pro- 
gressed before 1947. Mrs. Wadia had given a delightful address and the 
Chairman had giver her views, which were always most valuable cn any 
subject. 
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<ІНЕ INDIAN ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 
By GEOFFREY TYSON, cr. 


Maa MEETING of the Association with the Over-Seas League was 
held at Over-Seas House, Park Place, St. James's, S.W.1, on Tuesday, 
June 10th, 1952, at 2.30 p.m. A lecture on “ The Indian Economic 
Outlook " was given by Mr. Geoffrey Tyson, cŒ. In the unavoidable 
absence of Mr. D. Tyerman, Deputy Editor of The Т imes, Dr. Rushbrook | 

. Williams was in the Chair. | | 

The CHAIRMAN said that although he had practised a number of pro- 
fessions that of the expert economist was not one of them. Sir Frank 
Brown, knowing that one of the most eminent of British economists in 
India was to give the address ол this occasion had, with his usual acumen, 
originally chosen a not less eminent British economist in England, Mr. 
Donald Tyerman, to take the Chair. It was regrettable that Mr. 
lyerman was, after all, unable to attend: Becáuse Sir Frank was іп 
touch with so many experts in so many lines of Indian thought, culture 
and practice, it had seemec that there would be little difficulty 1n finding 
another Chairman. But, »ecause time had been so short the task of 
occupying the Chair had fallen to him. | 

Мг. Tyson was not only Editor of that outstanding financial journal 
in Calcutta, Capital, but was recognized and applauded by those who had 
worked:in India during the last 15 or 20 years as one of the leading 
influences in Indian public life. 

Quite frankly, his, the Chairman's, approach to Indian problems had 
hitherto been almost entirely cultural and political;- It was, ‘however, 
being borne upon all who loved India and did what they could to make 
that country and Britain understand each other better that underneath 
India's political life there lay the economic life. Тһе two aspects were 
closely joined. It was probably apparent to students of Indian political 
and constitutional development that from the dawn of Indian indepen- 
dence. in August, 1947, tke Indian Government had been brilliantly 
successful along the. political and constitutional lines, with the result that 

‚ the country's international influence was very great. 

But he had to confess it лай sometimés occurred to him during these 
first few years of very brilliant administration under Mr. Nehru to wonder 
whether in reality the ecor.omic foundations upon which the political 
and constitutional structure was resting were as satisfactory as the 
structure they carried. In regard to the importance of the economic 
side in India, it might well te that the permanent and final allegiance of 
India to the democratic camp, to one side of the great fissure which divided 
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-he world from the other, might eventually be dictated by the capacities 
of India’s young statesmen to provide for her people a better standard of 
ife, improved opportunities and a wider outlook, and thus blunt the 
harpest arrows which Communist propaganda could fire against her. 

Was it not in a way a race against time? Could the new Governed 
-f Incia with its brilliant achievements in politics, in culture and in the 
sonstizutional field, succeed rapidly enough in introducing a similar 
nodifcation for the better in the economic field to enable the masses of 
"ndia zo avoid falling into what we in this country must believe to be the 
. rap which had engulfed the masses of China? : 


‘FAIR TO SQUALLY'' 


Mr. TYSON said: If I may borrow purely meteorological terms the Indiaa 
»conomic outlook may be described as “ fair to squally," with some signs 
of a depression forming in the Bay of Bengal. Like the physical climate 
5f Soath East Asia at this time of the year, the atmosphere pervading 
-rade and commerce is sticky, changeable and enervating, and as always, 
arly :n June, we can prophesy with safety that the worst 18 yet to come. 
We may take, as a starting point, the Budget statement presented to the 
aewly elected House of the People by the Finance Minister Sir Chintaman 
Deshmukh on May 23rd. As budget speeches go it was a fairly brief 
and concise document. Let me try to describe some of its main features, 
and from them proceed to deal in more detail with current Indian economic 
trends. ` | | à 

Afizr explaining the main features of the Budget Mr. Tyson said : 
It is quite clear that there is the beginning ОҒа new phase in India's trading 
relations with the rest of the world. Бог the first time in some twelve 
years she finds herself in a buyers’ instead of a sellers’ market, and that et 
а moment when the economic consequences of the partition of the sub- 
continent have not yet fully worked themselves out. How sharp the 
reversal of the trends of trade have been in recent months may be gauged 
from ће fact that the fiscal year 1951—52 closed with an adverse balance 
of Rs. 156 crores on account of sea and airborne trade against a surplus 
of some Rs. 27 crores in 1950—51. . This figure of Rs. 156 crores does not 
incluce the figures of land borne trade, chiefly with Pakistan, which may 
well tring. the adverse balance up to approximately Rs. 200 crores; whilst 
the figures for the first month of the new. 1952-53 fiscal year, ie. April 
show a deficit of Rs. 40 crores on account of India’s sea-borne trade alone. 
T regret that the Finance Minister in his Budget speech should have lent 
the weight of his great prestige and authority to a statement to the effect 
that this heavy and still growing import surplus represents “ in a sense а 
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planned deficit.” If planning consists of running bigger and better 
deficits in the balance of trade and payments it is an easier thing than many 
of us have hitherto been led to believe. None the less it is only fair to add 
that the Government of India has laid in big stocks of wheat and raw 

an during the last 12 months, and in so far as they are intended for 
future consumption they will ease the strain on the external payments 
position during the current fiscal year. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS 


In this connection it is interesting to note the changes that have occurred 
in India's holdings of foreign exchange. Нег external assets consist 
almost entirely of past war-time accumulations of sterling supplemented, 
of course, ‘by current earnings of sterling and hard currencies the latter 
being remitted to the sterling area central reserve. Drawings against 
accumulated sterling and against dollar and other hard currency earnings 
have, as you know, been regulated by a series of agreements between the 
Treasury and the Indian Finance Ministry. It is significant that at the 
beginning of May the Reserve Bank's holdings of sterling on current 
account, i.e. in the banking department, had fallen for the first time to a 
figure of less than Rs. 100 crores, whilst taere has also been a steady 
contraction of the amount of sterling held by the Reserve Bank in its 
issue department to a figure of approximately Rs. 600 crores, speaking 
from memory. 

Sir Chintaman pointed out in his Budget speech that in the four months 
between the end of December 1951 and the end of April 1952 there had 
been a drop in the sterling balances of no less than Rs. 81 crores, and 
whilst it is gratifying to those of us who were frankly worried by the 
existence of a large and apparently inert mass of sterling due to India at 
the end of the war to find that the debt is being steadily liquidated and 
brought to manageable proportions, from the point of view of India it 
must be a matter of some concern that the country's external assets are 
being used up at their present rate and used very largely for current con- 
sumption rather than for the acquisition o? capital assets. Two years 
ago Dr. John Matthai, the then Finance- Minister, forecast that at the 
then rate of usage India's war-time sterling balances would probably 
disappear in а period of about seven years. It looks very much as though 
Dr. Matthai's prophesy is in a fair way to being fulfilled. Britain's own 
net position in regard to the total of sterling balances outstanding has not, 
as I understand it, improved in consequence of India's drawings which 
have been offset by new sterling indebtedness created within the colonial 

empire. | 
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DEFENCE ‘EXPENDITURE 


I would like to draw attention to a rou: аон the Pinas Mirister 
made: i in connection with the subject of Goverrment expenditüre.: It is 
I think noteworth» that the old ratio of expenditure as between the Deze 
and the Civil depertments of Governmert is still maintained: that is, each 
still continues to account. for about-50 per cent of Government's total 
expenditure: . In the. year 1951-2, out of a total outlay of Rs. 4014 crores, 
Rs. 197 crores: went on the: Defence Services leaving approximately 
Rs. 203 crores for the Civil Departments. .So that, despite its quite 
genuine pacific iatentions and the oft expressed desire to avoid the 
entanglements of power politics, the new Indian Government has so far - 
found itself no more able than its alien predecessor to effect any reduction - 
in that proportior of the country's total taxable capacity which is required 
to support the Defence Sérvices in-a state of efficiency and preparedness. 
Most people will agree that this constitates a very fair testimonial to the 
prudence with which the old administration organized the defence se-vices 
of the country, aad it certainly knocks -he bottom out of the allegations 
(of which we hea- much less to- day) that the Indian fighting services were 
chiefly maintained for purposes of. imperial aggrandizement арі for 
policing Britain's scattered possessions in Sou-h-East Asia and the Fer 
East. Sir Chintaman spoke as follows of.the cifficulties of cutting down 
‘the cost of any branch of the. administration in the. foreseeable nes 
| 


* [ must make it clear that іп ап - expanding. econom) like ours any saving rea ized in 
administrative expenditure is likely to be morz than absorbed by increasing demands for 
| developmental expenditure. It will be unwis to think that there is sufficient scope for 
| economy to так possible a substantial reduction in taxation.” N 


Actually, as you know, there was peice: en increase nor any relief 
іп taxation, and the Finance Minister decided to leave the tax pcsition 
as it was, thereby perhaps implying (though һә did not say so) that the 
limit of taxable capacity has at last been. reached. . But the interesting 
point is this: the Finance Minister used the worcs ** an expanding eccnomy 
like ours," and this assumption seems to. be the central point of all his 
calculations. But I wonder if, in fact; those words are justified 5y the 
evidence and whether an impartial obse-ver, let us say a trained economist 
from another plenet unaffected by.any wishful -hinking, would. find in the 
India of to-day the apparatus and’ Ше outward and visible signs of an 
expanding economy? Не would certainly find a new spirit of eaquiry 
abroad, and about equal amounts. of optimisrx and pessimism as to. the 
pu amongst -hose Indians who -giv2- serious. thought їо е problems 
of their. country: If progress is measu-able by the fermentation of ideas, 
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а тап from Mars would certainly say that at least the foundations of 
progress are being laid. If he talked to: men and women їп thé cities 
апа: countryside. of India; he would. certainly find a widespread: desire 
‚+ @for a higher standard of living and a betterway of life and almost as many 
ns for achieving these things as people he talked.to— plans which are 
propounded: with all that infectious felicity and intelligence which 
-haracterises the Indian mind at its best. But progress (in the economic 
sphere at least) is not to be measured just by the fermentation of ideas or 
ihe formulation of worthwhile desires. Our man from Mars, like many 
, Indians themselves, would be looking for more practical evidence of.an 
expanding economy. a = a | 
: zs B PRO AND ‘CON 

In some respects the trained economist would not be disappointed. 
Transportation: has vastly improved since the immediate post-partition | 
period; the situation.in regard to industrial labour has shown a steady 
betterment in the last two or tareé years but at the cost, I fear; of slower 
progress on other sectors of the industrial front; the administration has 
held together well through five most difficult years and, despite inevitable: 
losses in: senior personnel, is gaining in confidence and experience; India's 
credit-worthiness: has-been investigated--ànd repeatedly. vindicated by 
international bodies such as: the World:Bank ; in'some industries new 
export markets have been found. In these and other respects there is a 
good deal to put.on the credit side of thé balance sheet, and some people 
would say they make a very good showing for a country that has suffered 
t3e-pains of partition and enjoved its independence for no more than five 
short vears. . SEE E жағ | 2E 

Вои there are other not so gratifying trends іо Бе observed. India has 
become a high cost producer in precisely those branches of production 
where her supremacy was established by the low cost of manufacture, 
and to-day her position as an exporter of jute manufactures, -cotton 
piecegoods, coal‘and plantation products has been seriously weakened by 
rising costs of production. . А: good deal; but not all, of this is attributable 
to wages and other increases in the total remuneration of labour which, 
let it be frankly: admitted, is even now very poorly paid by Western 
standards. Тһе partition of the sub-continent has separated important 
Indian industries from their traditional supplies of raw materials,.and the 
че. and cotton mills have had to: pày heavily for imported raw fibres, 
‘when they could get them—which has not always.been the case. ' 

The recent recession in the world price levél-has done something. to 
correct this, but‘one of tlie disadvantages of bulk buying on.a‘government- 
to-government basis is that it is cften quite some time before the purchaser, 
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ccrrencr, in all transactions which pass. thrcugh the exchange .controly 


‘| wo is usually. operating on.a:long term contract, derives any-real-benefit . 
from the fall in. free market prices. India Jas been using substantial  . 
qrantitiss of dollar. cotton, and, of course, she is still: dependent toa - 
ccnsiderable extent upon. supplies of raw zute from Pakistan . whose: , 






carima: ds a. premium over the Indian rupee.’ But signs are beginning to. a 
energe which suggest that Pakistan-will nave to reconsider her position. 
as a prmary- producer and exporter of textile fibres іп which India. is. 
speciall- interested: India’s neighbour will not want to carry indefinitely . 
heavy tnsold stocks of jute and cotton and raving, with much success, 
reaped -he benefits of non-devaluation and the -post-Korean and stock-« 


pling toom; the Karachi Government. wil presumably be shrewd enough 
tc lighf2n its sail in the face of the changing economic climate. 


e 


PRODUCTION COSTS з: , — 


However, to return to the Indian picturs... Tt seems to me most unlikely : 


s " 


that incustrial labour will be willing to sucrender any of its post-independ- . | 
елсе gains to restore the country's position аѕ a low..cost producer. 


Iadustry will therefore have to continue to carry the heavy :burden of 


increas га wages and:ambitious- social security and welfare schemes as well: 


аз a level.of taxation that is the-highest ir Asia; end it will hàve to do this 


ac a moment when Japan:is once;iagain moving into Eastern markets in. 


considerable strength. There. are, of course, technological methods .of V 
iacreas.ng efficiency and lowering.production ccsts, and they could :with : 
cdvantage be applied to several major -ndien industries whose plant is” 


cid and in many cases: badly run ‘down after the strain of the war years: 
Eut alraost all such technological services. involve regrouping, rationaliza- 


+ 


Соп, tke.displacement of manual labour by. machinery and:some reduction 


cf the man-power ‘employed... . : 


In-I dia, as elsewhere, organized labor Icoke оп such schemes with; 


А 


cold ала critical. eye; апа it will. not be easy tc secure its co-operation... 
and, indeed, in a country in which unemployment: is endemic .there-is · 
riuch »o be said for a generous rather than а scaring use of man-power. , 
I myself һауе always thought. that. Һе Бе. social. results were-to ibe . 


echieved іп-а country in India’s position by 2mploying a lot of people аг: 


= relatively low level of remuneration.rat3er (лап fewer people at a. higher. - 


and irdeed the proposition is sound sc lonz.as all concerned recognize 


that it depends upon the low wage factor. But as soon as you. begin to 


demarc: (ав is.the case in India to-day) that proportionately high wages . 
hall bs paid by. industry to.a large and s-atic labour force, that there shall . 


Зе no retrenchment,.no cyclical unemployment and that.industry:should 
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finance.the,welfare and the security of the worker out of losses as well aś 
profits you are beginning to run into trouble. Neither the politicians 

nor the trades unions in India have yet accepted the real implications of the ` 

| present situation, and. I foresee a difficult- period of re-education before 
Хе costs can be achieved Бу the technological improvement of industry. 


“. SHORTAGE OF CAPITAL 


But it seems to me that the most serious gap in the reasoning which: 

. postulates an expanding Indian economy is the acknowledged shortage’ of 
.. investment capital, the comparative failure of Government loans (acknow- 
ledged by the-Finance Minister both in this Budget and the last) and the 
general inability of the community to generate sufficient savings -to 
.. maintain or to add to-its capital assets. One cannot brush this aside, for 
it is а hard and unpleasant fact which’ may. have the most adverse con- 
sequences upon the Five Year Plan, upon the success of which the new , 
Congress Government at the Centre has staked its all. Already Govern: - 
ment is seeking-to finance too much development out of taxation, but it 
s quite certain that it cannot finance.the Plan, or any substantial part 
ОЁ it, from such. sources alone. Many explanations have been offered. 
for.this persisting- shortfall in. saving arid investment, which, pace Sir 
Chintaman, the classical economists of an earlier age would have regarded ` 

аз а sign. of a declining rather than an expanding economy. Personally, - 

I entirely reject that particular explanation which says the shortfall is due 
to.lack of confidence in Government, a bald statement which may. mean - 
almost anything or nothing at all. There is plenty of confidence in the . 

Indian Government if we define confidence, in this instance, as ability to 
Acn AW VAM gg cA 5” 
What has happened, of course, is that after the hectic inflationary con- 
. ditions of the war years there was a rapid.running down of investment 
potential, whilst at the same. time taxation and costs of. living апа of 
Production have been geared up to:the very top, thus leaving little margin, 


~ 


for. ‘saving either Ьу. individuals. or by corporations. Also partition. ` 


.and.the absorption of the Indian States removed an important section of 
investors from the scene. ‘The pattern of such borrowing as there is has. 
assumed. a new pattern: neither the Central nor the State Governments . 

. can borrow оп a truly long term basis-and Government loans, if they are 
to have any success in the new issues market, are restricted to short and 
medium dates of maturity; such few new industrial issues as come to 

‘the market are almost entirely in: the form of fixed interest bearing stocks, 
1e. preference ог debentures shares, -and there is a great dearth of risk 
capital in the proper meaning of those words. . The recent increase in the . 
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Eeserve Bank of India rate presupposes tŁat future borrowing will prove no 
easier than in the immediate past, and few people look for any early revival 
ia the Indian сара] market—yet such a revival 15 песеѕѕагу if the country’ S 
economy is to expand in the way Sir Chintaman Deshmukh envisages ve 


ean 


PRESSURE ON THE *OIL 


Overhanging all the short run transitions :n the.Indian economic 
scene, is the long-term growth of the populadon which continues to У. 
ілсгеав> at an alarming pace, the incremental factor operating at а rate 
СГ something well over опе per cent per annum. This multiplication 
cf the number of hungry mouths to be Гей fron resources which, in the 
rature of things, cannot keep abreast of human fertility poses a problem 
which сп greater or less degree confronte all the major countries of Asia. 
4S the 5bjectives of welfare legislation are achieved, the dilemma increases, 
Lecause with the elimination of disease, flooc, famine апа pestilence 
t3e expectation and duration of life rises and the higher age groups begin 
to figuze more prominently in the population pattern. Whilst this may 
Le to fhe ultimate benefit. of society, the immeciate effect is to place ап 
even g-eater strain upon food resources which асе already fully extended 
гл sustaining Ше for the 34 million or more new births that are added to 
India’s population each year. At some stage or another an uneasy 
equilibzium will doubtless be reached; but in the immediate future, and 
perhaps for as long as we can now foresee, the Malthusian formula will 
continue to govern the availability of Incia's food and other vital supplies 
13 rela ion to her population and its prcbable g-owth. 

The асі that 350 million people live precariously on or just below the 
sibsisience level lends tremendous urgency to the several great public 
projects which are designed to increase India's droductivity or to enrich 
Fer soL. One of the world's largest chemical fertilizer plants has recently 
come into production at Sindhri in Віһаг, but one would like to be more 
sire that the problems attendant upon the distribution and proper use 
cf its 2roducts were being more vigorcusly tackled and the maximum 

enefit attained thereby. The Damodar Valley multi-purpose irrigatior. 
project is making good progress towards completion, and when it is 
cone а big step will have been taken towards rriding an important part 
Cf the country of its dependence upon the уарагізе of the monsoon. But 
аз you know there has recently- been a disastrous drought in Saurashtra 
and th» comparative failure. of the rains for four successive years has 
caused much anxiety and hardship in the Madras State. Though we may 
1»ok elsewhere for the basic reasons for the power shortage in the greater 
Eombay area, which has resulted in a considerable loss of industrial 
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production and much hot weather distress to the city's inhabitants, the 
immediate cause of the emergency is the short fall in recent rains. The 
conclusion is irresistible that India is to-day, as much as she ever was, at 
the mercy of the unpredictable moods of the rain god. 


BN 
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. PLANNING 


. In theory the new Government of India is wedded to the principle: of 
planning, and those who are familiar with the minutiae of the various 
Ministries will agree that there is no shortage of paper plans to guide the 
administration in its task. _Where—or so it seems to an impartial observer 
who is not lacking in goodwill towards the country in which he has spent 
most of his working life—so much of this well meant effort appears to 
fall down is in the field of reasoning and emphasis. It is, I believe, a 
sound working philosophical principle which applies as much to politics 
as it does to human conduct that we cannot simultaneously and all the 
time pursue all the goods there are and avoid all the evils there are; 
" Governments like individuals are sometimes faced with a choice of evils 
or a conflict of duties. Nurtured largely on the high principles pro- 
pounded by Mahatma Gandhi and with their vision fixed upon the simple, 
almost primitive, society from which -his economic doctrines derived, 
India's leaders and a good deal of Indian public opinion as well, is still in 
the stage of learning that in economic and other branches of policy it is 
impossible to have all the good things and avoid all the evil, upon which 
insecure proposition too much of post-independence planning was based. 
A few examples of what I mean will suffice: there may be very sound 
egalitarian arguments for dispossessing the zemindar (as has been done in 
several States in the new India) and handing the ownership of the land 
over to the cultivator, but it has yet to be proved—certainly in India— 
that peasant proprietorship increases, agricultural output, which is the 
country’s greatest need at the moment. Few would dispute that probably 
too much of the poor man's income was spent on liquor, but the intro- 
duction of prohibition into two States of the Union has not stopped the 
poor man. drinking, though it has deprived their administrations of a 
major head of revenue to the detriment of development and other desirable 
projects; international trade is conducted on a mutual multilateral basis, 
yet it is too often assumed by Indian legislators (though not by responsible 
Ministers and officials) that India can sell to, but need not buy from, her 
customers, or at best restrict her purchases to the desiderata of industrial 
planning such as plant and heavy machinery tó the exclusion of all con- 
sumer goods; ñnally, whilst many Indian politicians view the capital 
and money markets with the utmost suspicion and distrust and lose no 
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opportunity of saying so, the same gentlemen are most indignant if 
investors fail to come up to scratch ynan a Government loan is placed in 
zhe market. 

But slowly it is being realized that ycu cannot have it both ways: that e 
Dolitics, and perhaps even planning, consist largely of the attainment cf 
һе second best and that many of India’s contemporary problems boil 
hemselves down to choosing the lesser of two evils. In many matters 
Mr. Nehru’s Government has shown, by its restraint, that it recognizes 
his. The attitude to the foreign trading community, mostly British, 
-hich in ardent Asian nationalist eyes must necessarily represent one of - 
-wo evils, has been friendly and co-operative, subject. always to the over 
-iding considerations of Indian policy. There is no hatred of foreigners 
¿s such, and none of the xenophobia which has given recent Chinese 
»olicy so much driving force. Much of the grammar of current political 
end economic thinking and terminology; still bears the impress of the 
bng British connection and if, as is not impossible, the sterling area is 
facing yet another crisis of solvency I think that India will be found ready 
end willing to play her part in common dzfence measures; for her interests 
in the future of the pound is self-evident... Essentially, however, the task | 
cf the new Parliament, the first House of the People, is to make India 
economically viable and to bring her economic resources into line with 
Fer politcal importance, which has been so marked a feature in the 
аш of the new Asia. 


ELEMENTS OF HOPE ` 


The CHAIRMAN described Mr. Tyson’s eddress as not only able and com- 
crehensive, but also judicial, detached and impartial. Many would have 
Istened to what Mr. Tyson had said with a feeling that some of their hopés 
‚ must be modified by such authoritatrve pronouncements. Others, 
possibly those more expert іп the Indian economic field, might have found 
tLat some of their apprehensions now stood solidly supported by expert 
evidence. Nevertheless, it could perhaps be agreed that, on the whole, 
tLe picture that had been. painted, althouzh it had its dark sides, was not 
Ы: any means a pessimistic one, because in fact the new Indian Govern- 
ment had displayed and was displaying mo lack of energy in dealing with 
fundamental economic problems. ғ 

It might well be, as Mr. Tyson had g-ven them reason to think, that 
. scme of that energy could be more profitably directed into alternative ` 
: cLannels. Perhaps the natural tendency of a Government tasting for the 
— fizst time the sweets of political freedom was іс tackle those branches of 
economic planning which presented the most spectacular results and ” 
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which for that reason might seem calculated to attract the most popular 
enthusiasm. To some extent that was possibly the explanation of some 
of the actions of the Government of India which the ACE economists 

tended to criticize. | 

It might be as essential from the political point of view to Тыш schemes 
which were less attractive from the purely economic and financial aspect 
as to proceed with the realization of those ideals of freedom in the political 
sphere for which India stood. 

It had to be remembered that nothing but vast national effort would 

achieve the solution of economic problems. For that effort it was essential ` 
to mobilize popular enthusiasm, and it might be that that was the explana- 
tion of what to some of them looked like a case of starting at the wrong 
end, with a great deal of paper planning. But from the point of view 
of Indian statesmen it might not be so wide of the mark, because unless 
the enthusiasm of the people could be gathered behind the campaign 
for economic betterment it was not possible to get very far under Indian 
conditions. 
'^ Е seemed to him, therefore, that the picture which had been presented, 
fairly, impartially, and judicially, while giving them an opportunity of - 
putting their finger on some of the weaknesses of India’s current economic 
position and while showing the magnitude of the problems which had to 
be tackled also contained certain elements of hope. | 

He хулвһей `їо ask Mr. Tyson to what extent he thought that the 
possibilities, now being approached, of American aid were likely to 
under-pin some of the big development projects with the necessary small 
beginnings and solid foundations. He had been greatly impressed by the 
progress which was being made in the community projects which were 
being increasingly financed by the Ford Foundation, because it seemed 
that side by side with these great tripartite or quadripartite schemes, 
the mere launching of which might well be an essential part of firing : 
popular enthusiasm, there was also a need to teach the villager to solve 
his own problems under expert guidance. Perhaps the things which were 
beginning on a very small scale under the Colombo Plan, which the Ford 
Foundation in their modest way were making possible, might be launched 
on something like a nation-wide scale. Ifthe negotiations which had been 
recently undertaken by the American Ambassador and the Government 
of India received official sanction in Washington perhaps there would 
be.a supplementary factor of aid which would in time redress some of the 
shortcomings of the Indian economy. 


Dr. BATRA said that he felt he must congratulate the Chairman, whose 
` opening remarks he whole-heartedly agreed with, and also Mr. Tyson 
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«n his grasp of the subject, though he did not like the idea of lower wage: 
«f labour. American aid might flow and certain things might thereby 
Зе provided, but supplementary aid would, not solve the problems ог. 
-ndia when it came to the question of feeding 350 million people. There e 
ryas no way out of that difficulty, he thought, other than by mechaniza- 
won. Аса previous meeting it had been emphasized by a speaker 
that even for a country such as Pakistan it was necessary for the agri- 
cultural industry to be mechanized. Unless mechanization was fully 
carried out India would not.be able to maintain such a large population 
znd not until India became an agricultural exporter would she be able tc 
uy for herself the things шы were necessary for the production, ог 
more goods. 

There was only one solution айй lay in the hands of the British people 
Attention had to be paid to the subsidiary industries, which would mear. | 
what money would still flow, partly in dividends. and partly in capital 
t might make a difference of £5m. or £6m. to the trade of this country 
ut there would be three or four times the amount of that trade in capita! 
-xpenditure. | 


Mr. ZUTSHI said that the economic problems of India revolved round 
one central problem which was how the standard of living of the 1 masses 
"vas to be raised. 


Genera] Sir THOMAS HUTTON said that the kane had referred to the 
* shyness " of capital. Could it be said if capital was right to be shy unde- 
»resent conditions. They all knew that the income tax law and conditions . 
€lating to labour had been modified considerably within the last two 
‘ears with the object of encouraging investment. It would be interesting 
o have the opinion of the lecturer as to whether those modifications had 
zone far enough or whether the Indian capitalist who had the funds was 
custified in holding back from industrial development. Did the capitalist 
aold back because he thought that things іп the future might not be as 
z00d as they were today and, if so, was that fear justified ? 


Sir ROBERT Jack said that if he had understood a previous remark 
:orrectly one effect of the change of Government in India was that pro- 
lucers who used to have only one-third of their produce now got two- 
hirds or three-quarters. ІҒ that was so, and the tendency seemed to bz 
т that direction, it was surely one of the best tributes that could be paid 
-o the changed Government. ` For many years the landlord class had beea 
aot only gaining but spending. 


Mr. J. P. BRANDER said that the many y plans that were being put forwarc, 
vere all good in their way and they would develop the country, but th» - 
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alleviations they brought would be slow, temporary and local. They 
would only increase the rate of population growth, which factor would eat 
up the improved resources as fast as they. were created. At least, that 

= was'tbe opinion of people who had studied the population question and 
people who had lived long and worked long in India. 

The Colombo planners had announced that all the planned development 
would not raise the standard of living in India but would only, at the very 
best, prevent it from falling further. It might well be suggested that if 
the intelligentzia of India and the statesmen had been long-sighted enough, 
instead of devoting so much money to development schemes of irrigation 

and so on, they would have gone in for educating the people more and in 
that way would have furthered birth control. ; AME 

It might be said that this was impossible, but practice elsewhere had 
proved it to be quite practicable. In a plantation in Hawaii birth control 
had been going on for many years; it had had the most marvellous results 
in producing among the uneducated labourers great economic benefit 
апа prosperity and in reducing poverty and ill-health. That seemed to 
prove that with careful scientific administration and development it 
would be possible in time to get a large rural population to develop 
methods and practical results of family limitation. Не personally would 
have wished to see half the money being spent on the great development 
schemes devoted to the introduction of a birth control campaign. 


MR. TYSON'S REPLY 


Mr. GEOFFREY TYSON, in reply, said that the central point made by the 
Chairman reférred to the. question of whether there would be time for 
all the economic improvements to take place to save India from profound, 
and what.would be to us most unwelcome, political changes. This very 
valuable point did rest at the heart of any discussion about present or 
future economic trends in India. The Chairman had also mentioned 
ancillary American aid and had asked whether that sort of thing would 
serve to prop up and under-pin some of the economic planning that was 
going on, as it were, on the side. Quite obviously, it would. India 
no doubt welcomed the aid, and certainly the Americans were very active 
in providing technical and other assistance. 

Mr. Tyson said he had been accused by Dr. Batra of advocating lower 
wages. What he had in fact pointed out in the lecture was that in a 
country with a population the size of India's, constantly growing, better 
social ends were achieved by the employment of a large number of people 
at fairly low wages rather than by the employment of fewer people at 
high wages. What he had advocated was not lower wages but techno- 
logical improvements. It would be very difficult to get Indian labour 
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за its present frame of mind to accept the need for technological improve- 
ments, but unless some were introduced India would find itself -under а 
rowing handicap in comparison in competitive markets elsewhere... 


General Hutton had posed the question of whether it was right for 
-apital to be shy, and whether the Indian capitalist who had funds was 
zn fact in some fear of the future. Mr. Tyson said he was a little doubtful 
aimself whether there was a great surplus of investment capital in India 
:tthe moment. It was his opinion that the big wave of investment which 
-ook place from about 1943.to 1947, and which was. to a large extent 
Anregulated, had left the capital market permanently short ‘of money, 
“or the present generation at least. By and large, the Indian capitalist 
vas as enterprising-and adventurous as anybcdy else but at the moment 
“һе money just was not there, and of course there was very little chancz 
“ог the capitalist to replenish his coffers in view of the high cost of operat- 
ng industry today.and.the high level of taxation. 


On the question of mechanization it had been pointed: out that Mahatma 
Gandhi had said that the more one mechanized the more one cut down 
he need for manual workers. Not only had Mahatma Gandhi said that, 
әш he himself had said it in his paper. 


BRITISH SIMILARITIES 


General Sir THOMAs HUTTON, in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman and lecturer, said that he had listened to the words of his 
“riend, Mr. Tyson, on many occasions before in India, both in Delhi ani 
Calcutta. As one who had had to listen to a great many talks on tbe 
subject of economics he felt safe in saying that seldom, if ever, had they 
3eard such a comprehensive survey of the economic position of the greet 
country in such simple language and covering such a broad compass. 

The address had given the main points without going into a lot of abstruse 
matters which for the uneducated (in which he included E) merely 
:zended to confuse the real issue. 


In listening to the address it had: occurred to him. that iada S probléms 
меге in many ways like our own, as was her way of dealing with them. 
it certainly did not behove us to adopt a superior attitude and regard 
India as incompetent to deal with her own problems. We had recently 
zut down our exports. It was true that we had the bare essentials of life, 
5ut we did not enjoy the standard of living to which we were accustomed 
and to which most people in this country thought they had a right. 


When it came to India's redistribution of land, wealth was being re- 
distributed in this country, which came to much the same thing. We, 
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also, had а shortage of capital at the present time, and yet we saw every- 
thing being done to discredit capital and extract such capital as there was 
and spend it as income. "og | 


Mr. Tyson had mentioned some admirable principles for planning, 
and perhaps if we had applied them in. this country we might have got 
on a little better.. In the past we had had plans for nationalization; 
now we had plans for denationalization. 007 ; 


General Hutton suggested there was one remedy for both countries, 
and that was increased productivity. In the long run people got the 
standard of living they earned. There was an enormous opportunity 
for increasing the existing equipment. and machinery in this country as 
well as in India. It was true that the irrigation schemes would make a 
very big increase in the production of India's agriculture, but it was also 
true to say that the ordinary holding of an agriculturalist in India could 
be improved enormously by the employmert of better methods. In- 
creased productivity in both agriculture and ind ustry was the only solution. 
and the more it was pursued in India and in this country in a realistic 
and practical way the sooner would both countries turn the corner. 


IHE ECONOMIC PROGRESS OF PAKISTAN 
By AHMED E. H. JAFFER 


Ат А JOINT MEETING with the Over-Seas League at Over-Seas House, 
St. James's, S.W.1, on July 14, 1952, Mr. J. L. S. STEEL, Chairman of 
the F.B.Ps Overseas Trade Policy Committee, presided. In introducing 
the lecturer, Mr. Jaffer, he said that in view of the numerous posts which 
the lecturer held and his wide experience, few were better qualified than 
he to talk on this subject. He was a member of the Legislative Assembly 
of Pakistan, president of the Pakistan Merchants Association, head of a 
Karachi firm, anda man with wide industrial interests. In 1949, he was 
а member of the Pakistan trade delegation to West Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia, and was.also a delegate from his Parliament on the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union. Thus the range of his interests in politics and in 
commerce and industry well entitled him to speak. 


. Mr. JAFFER said: The upheavals that accompanied the partition: of 
India and the emergence of the Sovereign State of Pakistan; are known 
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-о you. But for wise leadership and the steadfast determination of the 
5eople of Pakistan, the obstacles confronting Шә newly bern State would 
jot have been surmounted. The area which now comprises Pakistan 
was almost devoid of manufacturing industries. Agriculture being the = 
-nain occupation of the people, their normal Bving depended upon the 
smooth flow of exports of raw materials, and imports of finished zoods. 
Jut this was rendered almost impossible by the dislocation of trace and 
sommerce, brought about by the communal r:ots and mass migrations 
5f the people. To add to our troubles, this weaxness was much exploited 
әу the interested parties. Some argued that, impelled by the necessity cf 
avoiding economic collapse, the people of Pak stan would re-unite wità 
“ndia. This malicious prophecy, however, has been completely belied 
әу our achievements. We have been successfal in developing a sound 
sconony. By the constant endeavours of tke Government ard the 
:o-operation of the people, we have, in a short span of five years, acquired 
quite a-high status in the civilized world of to-day. 


EARLY DIFFICULT_ES 


The colossal problem of the rehabilitation cf 7,000,000 refugees was 
5bviously the first to be tackled, and a considerable proportion cf our 
sterling reserves was allotted for this purpose. Provisions were made in 
Government budgets for financing the needs-of refugees. . Soon а refuge? 
-ehabilitation corporation was established, to enable the refugees io get 
oans and run cottage industries. Voluntary contributions have been 
-aised from the public in the form of the Quaid-i-Azam Relief Fund, 
xhich is being spent for the resettlement of trese unfortunate pzople. 
Condi-ions are rapidly tending towards normal. | 

At the time of partition the factory industry was almost non-e»istent 
-n Pakistan. With 20 per cent of the populetion, Pakistan hac only 
5 per cent of the total industries of the sub-continent. Before the 
Dartition, cottage industries were exclusively 3nanced by non-Muslim 
‚ара who left Pakistan immediately afte- the transfer of power. 
Thus zlthough we had skilled artisans, they cotld not be employed any- 
-here and had to be provided with public subsistence. Оп account of 
-he Kashmir trouble and tle Junagadh and Hyderabad issues we were 
‚ onstrained to strengthen our defences which meant a heavy drain on the 
: xchecuer with the result that we had little or mo resources to devote to 
-ndust-ial development. Still we did in this respect what it was humanly 
2ossib'e for us to do. | "S 

Early іп December 1947, an industries conference was convenel and 
ароп the proposals of this Conference, Government announced. their 
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policy in 1948. Тһе need. for planning was fully recognized. The 
Development of Industries: Federal Control Act extended central control 
and planning to 27 basic and monopoly industries. The Government 


‚ has taken the-responsibility of supervising other industries and had given 


financial aid to provinces for developing them. Government also decided 
to assist private industries by affording various facilities and devising a 
helpful taxation policy. Industries financed and controlled by foreigners 
were assured of reasonable treatment. Special depreciation allowances 
were made. | Ж T 
An Industrial Trading Estate was created in Karachi and Government 


is thinking of developing similar estates in other big centres. The recent 


Increase in import duties on textile goods is calculated to protect the 
home industry- against foreign competition. Тһе Industrial Finance 
Corporation provides long term credit to industrial concerns. The сарша: 
is mainly subscribed by the Government. In 1950 an Industrial Develop- . 
ment Corporation was set up for running the State-owned industries. 
Industrial schemes are invited and the Central Government gives loans 
to the provinces for the purpose of implementing them. The Centra’ 
Government has acquired the money for this purpose from interna. 
State loans floated, which amount to-more than Rs. 80 crores. 

Government has obtained technical help from the industrially advanced 
countries of the world. Pakistan is receivin g technical aid from the U.S.A. 
under the Point Four Programme, Commonwealth countries under the 
Colombo Plan; and U.N.O. through its various agencies. For elementary 
training various institutes: have been established in Pakistan. Cottage 
industries are receiving similarly good attention from Government. For 
the development of small industries, technical and industrial instructors 
have been invited from Japan. For encouraging the sale of the cottage 
and small scale industry products, a- great campaign was launched. 
Radio and other propaganda instruments were utilized for the purpose. 
Various exhibitions have been held for small scale industries. 


THE PAKISTAN RUPEE 


It was in the interest of industrial development that in September 1949, 
when the devaluation of the pound sterling came, Pakistan decided not 
to devalue its currency. Asan agricultural economy, our exports were 
inelastic-with regard to supply and demand, and hence were not liable to 
be seriously curtailed by this decision. On the other hand, non- 
devaluation, by increasing the relative value of our currency, meant 
cheaper imports. This was specially significant because industrial plant 
and machinery are needed from abroad. -Because of the unfriendly 
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:ttitüde of India, we have. suffered some economic loss, for she long 
zefused to recognize the official value of our currency and this resulted in 
c complete cessation of Indo-Pakistan trade. Yet the gain’ which has 
eccrued to Pakistan, and which continues to accrue, has more than 
cutweighed this loss. : 

At first, attempts were made by the Panan. Government to solve 
cifferent problems separately, but 1950 witnessed the. beginning. of the 
era of well integrated plans. At the Conference of the Commonwealth 
Foreign Ministers held at Colombo in January 1950, it was decided to 
zaise the standard of living of the peoples of South and South East Asia. 
.As a result of two further conferences, the Government of Pakistan 
prepared a six year development plan waich embodies projects of highest - 
Priority. The plan was not unduly ambitious, yet the difficulty ` of 
requiring the requisite finances (Rs. 260 crores) was quite serious. 


THE TWO YEaR PLAN 


The necessity for a short term programme for the most essential parts 
of the six year plan was therefore keenly felt. Hence іп the 1950-51 
3udget Government announced the two» year plan,-which-is Known as . 
“he Priority Plan. Total expenditure cn the plan was calculated to b> 
3s. 45 crores, Rs. 23 crores being alocated to industry. This plan 
zncluded help to the cotton textile, cement and jute mills, development of 
5ower resources and other basic industres. A good deal of development 
s already under way. Ву the beginninz of 1951, Pakistan had acquired 
30 jute baling presses with a capacity of 1,500,000 bales. Orders werz 
»laced for the import of machinery foz five jute mills and most of Ше 
machinery has arrived: At the time of oartition, Pakistan was producinz 
.0 per cent of its cloth requirements.as compared with 40 per cent today. 
eather, paper, sugar and chemical tactories have been established. 
Various schemes of hydro-electric power are under construction. — Thesz 
vill in two years’ time generate 250,000 KW of power. In addition a 
5roject of establishing thermal power station has been prepared. 

As more than 75 per cent of the populat:on is dependent. upon agriculture 
ind as agriculture and manufacture are complementary to each other, we 
3ave not been neglectful of agricultural requirements. А Food and Agri- 
‘cultural Committee was set up for development research in all agriculturel . 
:ommodities except cotton and jute. A Central Cotton Committee was 
-stablished and first met in 1949. The function of the Committee is to 
:o-ordinate work regarding the production of good quality cotton ia 
Pakistan. The idea. was to double the output. On the same lines, а. 
Zentral Jute Committee has also been set up. Other. measures relate їо 
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the protection of plants against pests and 4152а5е. Steps аге adopted to 
control the locust menace are proving effective. 

For imparting post graduate training, animal husbandry and research 
institutions have been established in Peshawar and other important places. 
Measures to improve live stock are being implemented according (о the 
recommendations of.the second Animal Husbandry Conference. We 
have obtained experts from F.A.O. and other agencies to hep in 
developing our agriculture. 


PASSING OF THE ZEMINDARI SYSTEM 


Pakistan inherited from India the tenancy system of farming. Most of 
the land in Pakistan is cultivated by tenants at will, who can be eject2d bv 
the landlords-at any time. Thus they are rot interested in permanent 
investment. Even if in some cases they are willing to invest in land, theiz 
poverty stands in the way. Landlords in Pakistan are mostly absentées | 
and they do not care to invest anything in their estates, with the сези 
that agriculture is subject to rapid decay. А scheme for the complete 
abolition of the zemindari system is under the active consideration of the 
Government. Іп East Bengal an Act for the purpose has been pzssed. 
With the help of these great reforms we can avert the danger of a gradual 
deterioration of our soil. 

An equally important aspect of agriculture is the marketing of produce. 
Before partition, marketing was entirely controlled and financed bv 
non-Muslims.: When they migrated from Pakistan the link betweea the 
consumer and the producer was broken. Тле financing agencies, such 
as indigenous bankers and joint stock. banks stopped their operacions. 
Their assets and staff moved out of the country. Soon, however, the 
co-operative departments of provincial Goveznments were successful in 
rehabilitating the co-operative - movement. The co-operative banks 
established have a capital of some Rs. 200 million. Our condition in 
connection with this movement is better thar. that of India, where as іп 


: Pakistan it was introduced in the first decade of the 20th century. 


Measures have been taken to fix standards and grades of quality in the 
case of most of the agricultural products. For instance, at the Wool 
Conference held in Karachi in 1949, ways and means of establishing 
standard specifications for exportable wool were discussed. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


| _ „So long as we do.not. develop our manufacture to such an extent that 


it meets all our industrial requirements, foreign trade is indispensabke for 
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Dur normal living. Оп the one hand it provides markets for our raw 
materials and on the other obtains for us manufactured articles of con- 
umption. Even for the industrial development itself, the import of 


machinery is necessary. Тһе importance of our foreign trade can be well = 


zauged from the fact that customs duties formed 61. per cent of the central 
-evenues last year. Pakistan's major cash crop is jute, which is the 
:heapest packing material in the world. Her other principal exports are 
:otton, hides and skins, wool and tea. Pakistan possesses a virtual mono- 
voly of jute for it produces 90 per cent of the jute of the world.. Of other 
exports, there is a widespread shortage. Thus Pakistan is in a good 
5osition in relation to world markets. 

Examination of Pakistan’s foreign trade statistics for 1947, from 
August to the end of December, reflects the strained political and economic 
‘onditions of the time. Exports were Rs. 90 crores and imports Rs. 50 
«rores. This discrepancy between exports and imports was due to the 
mass exodus of people and disruption of trade, though to some extent 
+ may have been due to the restriction on imports. The next yea- 
~vitnessed the liberalization of the Government policy and rationalization 
=f the licensing process. By the year 1948-49, our sea-borne trade was 
-ell balanced; imports were Rs. 87:72 crores and exports Rs. 81°82 crores. 
On the whole we acquired a surplus. The devaluation of the pound . 
sterling in 1949, and the decision of Pakistan not to devalue the Pakistan 
mipee, resulted іп an initial setback in trade, due to the non-co-operation 
cn-the part of India. The complete blockade of Indo-Pakistan trade 
neant the continuous accumulation of unsold jute stocks. The Nationa. 
kank of Pakistan was established to finance the jute and cultivators were 
immediately paid cash for their crops. Government was forced to direct 
Ls exports to other countries, for instance Japan, France, Germany апа 
Czechoslovakia, and now Britain instead of India, became the largest 
customer and supplier of Pakistan. Exports this year amounted to Rs.59 
crores and there was a small surplus of Rs. 4 crores. In 1950-51 due tc 
іне hostilities in Korea and stock-piling of raw materials by America, our 
exports rose to Rs. 130 crores with a substantial. favourable balance. 


BILATERAL AGREEMENTS 


Pakistan's trade is in a sensea complementary one to the economies of 
tae U.K., the U.S.A., France, Italy and Japan. A striking development 
i that we are doing business through bilateral agreements, with the 
result that we are trading with more than 50 countries of the world. Thus 
cur trade is diversified arid has become more secure. Recently our 
Commerce Minister announced a reduction in the jute export duty. This 
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is because India has not bought the contracted amount and thus the 
demand for our jute stocks has for the time being gone down. -To clear 
the -unsold stocks of cotton the Cotton Board has decided to sell at 


me Cheaper rates. | 


As the prices of imported goods are much lower in Pakistan than in 
other countries, import duties have beén increased. This measure is 
calculated to help the development cf home industry. Recently the 
Commerce Ministry announced the objectives.of our commercial policy 
as follows:—(1) Cheapest imports and dearest exports, (2) diversification 

. of trade, (3) helping the development of industries, (4) foreign exchange 
preservation, and (5) customs revenue. 

For industrial development, open general licence for imports, abolition 
of import duty on capital goods and the decision of non-devaluation were 
adopted. The failure of our jute and cotton to move in sufficient 
quantities during recent months, endangers our external financial position. 
With the purpose of preserving external finance imports have been 
restricted and: exports are being encouraged. 


-- 


RAILWAY DIFFICULTIES. 


Government has byno means been blind to the necessity of developing 
the internal trade of the country. As this trade depends upon the means 
of communications, special emphasis has been placed upon the develop- 
ment of transport facilities, and most of all its railways. - Pakistan with 
one fourth of the area and one fifth cf the population, inherited hardly 
one seventh of the Indian railways and metalled roads. Rolling stock 
was quantitatively and qualitatively both less and lower than what was 
due to Pakistan on the basis of area and population. Even this rolling 
stock was for a long time withheld by the then Indian Dominion. In . 
addition the railway staffs of higher rank moved to India. Most of the 
services had to be curtailed because of the lack of trained staff. In such 
conditions a great number of railway: employees who opted to serve in 
Pakistan were brought from various parts of India. This transfer meant 
a heavy strain on railways and all this had to be done free of charge. 
There was the added problem of the-transfer of refugees from India to 
various parts of Pakistan. | 
We had also the problem of the shortage of coal as sufficient quantities. 
were not forthcoming from India. The shortage was met by converting 
some of the steam locomotives into diesel engines. For the rest of the 
locomotives coal was imported from overseas. So gradually the railway 
position was improved. After a deficit in the railway budget for the 
first year, we are consecutively having surpluses. The story of other 
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means of transport is not dissimilar in essentials. : Government fias giver. 
tansport a prominent place inits economic development plans, and as the 
transport facilities are gradually improving, the conditions of internal 
{саде are becoming better. | | A” 


BANKING IN PAKISTAN 


Before partition banking was in a satisfactory state in the area now 
forming Pakistan. Conditions however, deteriorated largely because 
nost of the banking staff went to India. We had no central bank tc 
control the commercial banks in the interest of the nation. The Reserve 
Lank of India was functioning as a central bank for Pakistan and obviously 
teing a Bharati bank, it acted more in the interests of India than in those 
cf our country. Conditions, however, improved with the passaze of 
tme and on July 1, 1948, a State Bank was formed. By the following 
December, the Banking Companies Act was passed and the State, Bank 
was vested with necessary powers to control the operations of all baaking 
concerns. Тһе interests of the depositors was further safeguarded by 
requiring all banking companies to keep assests in Pakistan up to 75 per 
cent of their deposit liabilities. Тһе institution has also established its 
Banking Control Department. Commercial banks with a capital of 
cver Rs. 5 lakhs are required to maintain 5 per cent and.2 per cent of 
tneir demand and time liabilities respectively with the State Bank. 
Fegulations have been passed about the proportion of liabilities whick 
commercial banks should keep as liquid assets. 

The State Bank receives periodical returns of the financial position from. 
tiese banks. It has opened an agricultural credit department to co-op- 
erative banking. The present banking position is satisfactory. We have 
ebout 34 scheduled banks with 200 branches and offices. These banks 
Lold deposits of about Rs. 1,200 million. There are about 100 other 
emall banks but their operations are very limited. 

For financing agricultural products and for promoting commercial 
banking in thé interior, the National Bank came into existence in 1949 
"ith an authorized capital of Rs. 60 crores, of which 25 per cent is held 
hy the Central Government. In the beginning the Bank gave credit to 
merchants for the purchase of jute, other banks also came in. With 
' Несі from May 1, 1950, it assumed the normal functions of commercial 
banks. А branch of the National Bank at Jeddah facilitates the con- 
~ertibility of Haj notes. The Bank acts there on behalf of the State Bank. ` 
“his has increased the value of our currency in terms of Arabian cur-ency. 
гог long time credit to industries, we have the industrial Finance 
Corporation with a paid up capital of Rs. 20 million, half of which is 
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owned by the State. “Тһе Refugee Rehabilitation fondue Corporation 
is financed entirely by the State. · 
The industrial progress of Pakistan is not very spectacular, yet if viewed 
mee іп its proper perspective it may be regarded as an achievement. And if 
the present pace of the economic progress is assumed to continue, then 
it is legitimate to predict a prosperous future for the people of the country. 


BRITISH INVESTMENTS 

The CHAIRMAN, said that the considerable audience was an indication 
of the interest and sympathy with which many in this country had followed ' 
the events in Pakistan during the last five years; and also of their under- 
standing of its problems and their desire to understand them better. 

. Few countries had.had to deal in a short time with so many extraordinary 
and complicated problems. It would be wrong, of course, to say that 
in England they had approved of everything which had been done; 
Mistakes were made in every country, but it was their hope that as time 
went on Pakistan would go from strength to strength. | 

He had been interested to hear from Mr. Jaffer of the importance which 
the Government of Pakistan attached to agricultural development. 
Agriculture was the oldest and still the most important of all industries, 
but often it was neglected when problems of industrialization came to be 
considered. Many people thought of industry as synonymous. with 
manufacture, whereas it embraced the v/hole field of production, including 

. agriculture, and was inextricably mingled with commerce and distribution. 
Tll-considered industrial development could be a most effective means of 
depressing the. wealth and standing of any country. А country. might 
change from a first-class agricultural economy into a second-rate industrial 
one, with the result that the standard of living of workers migrating to ` 
the cities was gravely menaced. _ But Pakistan would not make a mistake 
like that. 

The friends of Pakistan in this country were interested not only in trade 
with Pakistan but in the possibility of investment. He noted that Mr. 
Jaffer had said that industries financed and controlled by foreigners were. 
assured of reasonable treatment. Every country imported something it 
could not make or obtain easily within its own borders, and must be 
prepared for some sort of specialization. In addition international 
investment was obviously desirable. From the point of view of debtor 
countries—the movement of capital for investment should specially be 
encouraged. It was not so much a question of trying to find places to 
invest money to-day, but rather of looking to see whether there was money 
to invest. The limited amount available went to those places where the 
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rewards were adequate and the security reasonably substantial. Active 
investment would be determined largely by the treatment which investors 
received. Therefore he would like to hear a few more details as to how 
foreign investments were to be encouraged. . 

“Не noted that the first of the objectives announced by the Ыш Гог 
Commerce was “ cheapest imports and dearer exports.” But at the 
moment the policy seemed to be that of increasing import duties. It was 
a little difficult to reconcile the policy of helping Pakistan to flourish by 
buying cheep and at the same time increasing the price of imported goods 
to the ordinary consumer by raising import duties to a substantial extent. 


· Mr. JAFFER said that his Government was doing all it could to encourage 

foreign investment of capital. It was the rule that foregin investors 
coming into Pakistan must secure 30 per cent of Pakistan capital, 
but if the Government was convinced that that 30 per cent could not be 
obtained the rule might be waived and permission given to go forward 
with the plan. They were also permitted to remit to their country of 
origin profits earned in Pakistan. Further, there were no restrictions 
with regard to bringing іп a foreign staff. | 


IRRIGATION SCHEMES 


Mr. H. H. Hoop, said that Mr. Jaffer had referred to the fact that Pakistan 
was predominantly an agricultural country, and to the development plan 
following the Colombo Conference, but he had not said how these 
projects were related to further irrigation. When the speaker himself 
was in Karachi no less than a million tons of export wheat passed through 
the port in one year. No doubt wheat still represented a large proportion 
of the agriculture, but owing to the increase of the population of India . 
export mus: be almost, negligible.. How was export of. foodstuffs con- 
trolled, and did any surplus from West Pakistan go only to East Pakistan? - 
Was some vortion of the crop allowed to go anywhere else? Не had 
been present at the Inauguration of the Lloyd Barrage, opened by ‘the 
late Lord Willingdon in 1932, when it was stated that the effect of that 
great project would not be complete from the point of view of increased - 


. agricultural cultivation until thirty years had elapsed. Was any inform- 


ation availa»le with regard to the effect of that project? Was there much 
chance of tke completion of further irrigation projects in the near future? 
Мг. JAFFER said that Pakistan agriculture had greatly benefited from a 
recent visit by Lord Boyd-Orr, and they were extremely grateful to him 
for the report he had written. Ав a result-of his visit several’ schemes 
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were going to be put into operation. An agricultural Finance Corpor- 
ation was coming into existence, the main object of which would be to 
finance agriculture, with a view to introducing mechanization. They 

me. fully realized that it was very necessary if the country was to be brought 
into optimum cultivation that in the first place there should be increased 
‘water supply, and, in the second, an adequacy of agricultural machinery. 
As a result of the setting up of the Corporation greatly improved results 
might be looked for within the next two years. 


Pakistan policy had been to export all its surplus food to feed the starving 
millions in different parts of the world, and firstly to India. In addition 
to the supplies to East Pakistan, other areas were receiving surplus food. 


In reply to Col. E. H. Croker, Mr. JAFFER said that Pakistan now had 
three or four jute mills, and the Indüstrial Development Corporation 
had ordered machinery for new mills. Тһе policy had been to export 
jute to such countries as were able to re-expo-t to Pakistan. His Gover- 
ment had given priority to the setting up of jute mills. 


Mr. L. G. PENNELL touched on the questicn of the abolition of land- ` 
lordism in Eastern Pakistan. Whatever the politics of the matter such 
a course opened up certain risks. For example, the small number. of 
landlords were replaced by a vast number of cultivators, who were far 
harder to deal with. The tendency had been just to abolish the landlords, 
leaving the country with a big development problem to face. · 


Mr. JAFFER said that it was true that the big landlords, those who held 
thousands of acres of land, were being told to give up their land. He 
added, in reply to Sir Frank Brown, that the landlords were being com- 
pensated for dispossession according to the market value of their land. 


. Col. LASCELLES, who is a New Zealander, and in bygone years, knew 
both India and Pakistan, said with what interest he had listened to. Mr. 
Jaffer. He had referred briefly to the contribution of other member 
countries of the Commonwealth. He had also been intimately associated 
for about ten years with the National Savings Movement in this country. 
One of the outstanding examples of national savings, particularly among 
certain rural communities, was to be found in Pakistan. 


Mr. JAFFER was grateful for Col. Lascelle’s appreciation, and said how 
much Pakistan valued its cordial trade relations with New Zealand. The 
importance of the National Savings Scheme was fully realized, and people 
were being encouraged to invest in that scheme. | 
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COMPLAINTS ОЕ SMALL INVESTORS 


Mr. J. P. BRANDER wished to point out that individual non-resident 
investors in Pakistan did not seem to be getting the. treatment they might 2» 
expect. He knew of one case in which an investor had not received any 
sum for three years on his dividends earned in Pakistan. Another 
point маѕ that the Pakistan Government had imposed a levy on all non- 
resident shareholders, and this with other deductions meant that from 
their gross dividend nearly 80 per cent was.cut away. It was reported 
that inthe income tax office in Karachi there had been constant changes of 
personnel. | 


Mr. JAFFER, in reply, said that he could not think that the information 
ziven to the last speaker was entirely correct. With regard to dividends . 
ле could assure Mr. Brander that the small investor was getting exactly 
he same treatment as the big. He would like to have particulars of the 
zase in which it was said there had not been a refund for over three years.. 
1 was one he would like to make inquiry on, and he would then-take it up 
vith the Ministry in Pakistan. Pakistan had very good machinery in the 
matter of finance, and every case was dealt with and decided under the 
mstruction of the Finance Minister within a month. Не realized that 
оте of these difficulties might have arisen at the time -of partition, but 
юг the last four years at any rate no such cases had come to his notice. 
Че assured them again that there were no restrictions of any kind and tlie 
«mall investor was treated in exactly the same way as the large, 

In reply to a member who stated that the Hyderabad (Sind) Electric 
© upply Company recently notified its shareholders that it had been taken 
cver by the Government, and who asked when the shareholders’ money 
іл these nationalized enterprises would be refunded, Mr. JAFFER said 
that he did not know about Hyderabad, but would make inquiries. In 
tne electric corporations in Pakistan the majority of the shareholders 
vere in India. About 80 per cent of the Karachi Electric Supply 
Company's holding was in India, and Karachi was for a long time greatly 
iaconvenienced thereby so far as its supply was concerned. 


General Sir THOMAS HUTTON in expressing thanks said that Mr. Jaffer 
Ead been a personal friend. of his for 12 or 15 years, and he was always 
lappy to see him in this country. Не was always cheerful, hospitable, 
fiendly, and helpful. Не had listened with good grace to one or two 
c-itical remarks about his Government, and he had volunteered to give up 
hs own time to look into these matters. Не had taken the criticisms in 
e-tremely good part, and he was sure he:realized that here, too, in Great 
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Britain they had their little troubles with their own Government. Не 
himself felt that it was really wonderful how Pakistan had overcome its 
difficulties. Mr. Jaffer. had been perhaps a little too modest in saying 

“.. What his country had done in advancing from scratch to a stable 
economy, and in becoming as well governed a country as any in that part 
of the world and far better than most. 

He had been particularly interested in the Chairman’s remarks about 
agriculture. Іп surveying industry to-day there was one thing of which 
one could be absolutely sure, namely, the great demand for the production 
of food. The world was short of food now and would be shorter 1 in the 
future, and any country which concentrated on a greater yield per acre 
was going to benefit in the long run. 


‘THE TEA INDUSTRY IN NORTHERN INDIA 
AND PAKISTAN 


By SIR CHARLES MILES, овв 


By KIND INVITATION of the conductors of the Tea Centre, 32 Regent 
Street, a meeting was held there on Thursday, June 19, 1952 at 2.30 p.m., 
and members and friends were ‘afterwards entertained to tea. Mr. 
А. М. STUART was in the Chair. He said that owing to a suddea 
call on behalf of the tea industry, Sir Percival Griffiths, the lecturer 
announced, had flown out to Pakistan and India; but at short notice 
Sir Charles Miles had kindly agreed to take his place. Sir Charles had 
been connected with India for many years and has a great knowledge 
of tea, both on the growing and on the industry side. 


Sir CHARLES MILES said: I must apologize at the outset, because “Р.Т.” 
. is an able and experienced speaker and I cannot hope to attain his high 
standard. 

I will first give an overall fi gure of tea production and exports from the 
most important growing countries in the world, so that you may under- 
stand the relevant importance of Northern India and Pakistan. The 
1950 production from the main exporting countries was in millions of 
Ibs. as follows: Northern India, 503; Pakistan, 52; Southern India, 
98; Ceylon, 306; Indonesia, 78; Total, 1, 037. Northern India produces 
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503 million lbs. of tea. Northern India exports іп the year ending March 
31, 1951, were 378-3 million lbs. and those of Pakistan 34-08 million Ibs. 
Thus Northern India and Pakistan are responsible for more than 
50 per cent of the production of the exporting countries. It is also a 777 
act that more than half of the tea consumed in the United Kirgdom 
s grown in Northern India and Pakistan. | 
The tea districts are situated in the North East corner of the пап 
sub-continent. Proceeding from West to East:— | 


Darjeeling produces flavoury and light liquoriag teas. The Terai and Dooars >roduce 
nedium teas with some quality at the early part ard end of the season. Assam covering the 
-reas North ard South of the Brahmaputra river produces a large quantity of medium -eas but 
-lso a substantial quantity of strong liquoring quality teas. Сасһаг and Sylhet >roduce 
ommon teas. South cf that now comes EastPaEistan which also produces соттол tea. 


It is not-generally known that except for Darjeeling and the Terai the 
listricts are only а few hundred feet above sea level and that except for. 
he tillah formation (a tillah is what we would call a hillock) in the South, 
“he land is generally flat. | 

The lates- statistics (somewhat out of date I am afraid) show that there 
te approximately 1,500 estates whose planted area under tea amounts 
“о roughly 640,000 acres; the total arez in occupation of tea planiation 
‘oncerns being over 2,100,000 acres. “he land not planted consists of 
-gricultural holdings of the labour, grazing lands and forests. The 
Abour forces and their dependents are fed, housed, educatec and 
-nedically cared for by the industry. mE | | 

The figures are large by every standard and illustrate the magnitude of 
^e administration of such an industry. These figures cover India апа 
Pakistan. | 

An amusing exercise is to multiply the 640,000 acres.by 2,500— being 
фе number of tea bushes to the acre—to arrive at the total of bushes 
planted, uprooted and replanted over th2 last hundred years. 


NORTHERN INDIA AND PAKISTAN CONTRASTS 


The general methods of cultivation, 5lucking, the seasonal nature of 
fie tea bush, and the marketing of the manufactured tea, were long. 
common to all. Since partition in 1947 however, there have. arisen ' 
&indamental differences between the Northern India and Patistan 
radustries. 


(1) Northern India operates on an exchange rate of 1s. 6d. per rupee whereas since 
September 1949 Pakistan has operated on the excharge rate of 2s. 2d. This difference 
gives India a great advantage when selling its tea for export. 

(2) The size of the industry in India is such that it ranks very high in value on the export 
lists of India and therefore probably attraccs considerably more attention from the 
States and the Central Government. “Оп the o:her hand East Pakistan, is jute con:cious ; 
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so tea’ is considered a minor industry and has consequently suffered from Govern- 
mental neglect. | ; 

(3) Fuel supplies; coal and oil are to a large extent indigenous to India, but Pakistan has 

| to import these commodities. This is an advantage to India, for any gain from the 

ть exchange rate is off-set by heavy transport costs to Pakistan. 

(4) The manufacture of tea chests is a growing industry in India, whereas for Pakistan they 
have to be imported. 

(5) East Pakistan is self-sufficient in rice and the labour forces have had no change in their 
diet. In India rice has become scarce and expensive and labour is now rationed to 
7 Ibs. of cereals per head per week, of which 4 165. is in the form of arta (a coarse flour) 
and 3 lbs. in rice. Rice is issued from gardens in Pakistan at the rate of Rs. 17-8 per : 
maund and the gardens lose little by this issue. Іп the case of gardens in India how- 
ever, cereals are issued at the concession rate of Rs. 5 per maund and because of the 
heavy initial cost, losses on foodstuffs are very heavy. 

(6) The labourers on tea estates in Pakistan are Hindus originally recruited from the Ranchi 
and Central India districts and they are of course the subjects of a Muslim State. 
Tea garden labour in Pakistan is contented and little affected by agitators whereas in 
the tea districts of India labour relations in recent years have deteriorated. 


These six points give the major differences which have developed, and 
as Pakistan is the little fellow it is interesting to look into his future. 
On the face of it there are natural advantages, cheap food, lower wages 
and better labour relations, but on the other hand there are difficulties 
such as the rate of exchange and consequently a high export duty. If 
Pakistan does not in time devalue its currency to bring it into line with 
India the outlook for the Pakistan tea industry is gloomy. Pakistan 
can only produce common tea because of the nature of its climate and 
soil and for the same reason the yields per acre are comparatively low. 

Should however rupee exchange be brought into line and the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan be more realistic in the application of duties and taxation, 
there is no reason why the industry should not continue to flourish. 

Formerly Calcutta was the sole central point and auction centre and 
the main port of shipment. Now of course Calcutta only handles North 
Indian teas. Chittagong has been expanded to handle the Pakistan 
crop and most companies have opened offices in Chittagong for the 
management of their Pakistan gardens. The internal transport of 
Pakistan has been simplified, but in India the old East Indian Railway 
Calcutta to Siliguri and Pandu route has been lost and transport has 
become more complicated. The new Assam Link Railway circumvents 
Pakistan, but it is a long and difficult haul and the Indian estates now 
depend more heavily on the river route. Incidentally to travel to the 
Tea districts now-a-days one always goes by air. There are a number 
of efficient services—mostly Dakotas—and it is hard to imagine how we 
would have fared without them. 

The economic size of the modern tea estate is 800 to 1,200 acres, some 
are even larger. Тһе bushes are planted 4 to 5 feet apart square or 
triangular and the estate is divided into large sections to facilitate 
operational control. The different sections are bound by roads and 
paths all of which lead to the pivot point—the factory. 
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In northern India and Pakistan the czop is seasonal, the bushes begin 
-o * flush " in April and close down early in December. At the end of 
Пе season pruning is undertaken in varying degrees of severity. A 
3lantation of say 1,000 acres will probably have a working population -~ 
5f 1,000 to 1,500-souls, men, women and children and a settled popvlation 
5f 3,000 to 4,000. | 

The tea bushes flourish under trees planted at a space of 40 to. 5) feet, 
he purpose of the shade provided being to encourage leaf growth. The 
question of shade vis-à-vis quality is г controversial one. The manu- 
"acturing processes of tea are wither.ng, rolling, fermenting, crying, 
sorting and packing, all of which are undertaken in or around the fectory. 
Near to the factory will be the garden office, stores, godowns, fuel dumps, 
stc. There will also be found the clerical staffs’ and artisans’ housss, the 
=ngineer assistant's bungalow and a number of labourers’. houses. 

In addition there will be a hospital, a school, a club for the clerical 
staff and not far distant, an open space for grazing, football, open air 
zinenia shows and perhaps cockfighting. | 

Тһе manager and the other assistant—a 1,000 acre garden will probably 
have a manager and two assistants—will have their bungalows at some 
distance from the factory and office. Also the labourers’ houses will 
be scattered in settlements arranged as villages throughout the estate. 
There are separate villages according to caste. | 


LABOUR PROBLEMS 


One of the major problems of the industry in North India is tke pro- 
vision of foodstuffs and the system cf concessional issues. Ths 15-а 
telic of the war. When the war came as near as Burma and tea zarden 
labour forces were employed in building the Manipur and Ledo roads 
and the numerous aerodromes, the. industry decided to cushion the 
labour force against severe inflationa-y movements by supplyirg rice 
and incidental foodstuffs at pre-war prices and bearing the resultant 
losses. The most important issue is rice and atta at Rs. 5 per maund 
and this is provided to the Jaboure-s and their dependants. Food 
prices in India have soared to astronomical heights. During 195- when. 
Assam was faced with a famine, rice was supplied to the gardens by air 
at a cost of well over Rs. 60 per maund. The losses incurred were 
enormous but privation and starvaton were avoided, much to the 
industry’s credit. The food situation is. assured this year by the inporta- 
tion of large quantities of wheat. 

The industry is doing its utmost tc shake-off this heavy burden of 
issuing concessional- foodstuffs. It is maintained that the position is 
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unreal and that food should be sold at present day Government control 
prices and wages corréspondingly increased. This would prevent wastage, 
and would ensure that in order to provide for his dependants a man would. 
have to work a full week. Unfortunately neither the provincial Govern- 


. ments nor the labour representatives are prepared as yet to agree to any 


reasonable revision of wages and issue prices. Тһе industry is therefore 
shackled with a burden which might, if perpetuated, have disastrous 
effects. I say this because production of tea has caught up with con- 
sumption and many estates, particularly those producing the commoner 
sorts, are finding difficulty 1 in covering their cost of кошо 


MINIMUM WAGES AND PLANTATION CODE 


One of the criticisms of the commercial community in India is that the 
Government, in its zeal to uplift labour, has launched a spate of legislation 
which is impracticable and unrealistic. The most important factors are 
the application of-minimum wages and the enactment of a Plantation 
Code. Minimum wages are already pressing hard on gardens in-certain 
districts who are finding it difficult to carry on and if the Plantation Code 
was applied 1 in its present form the situation would become impossible. 
There is also the matter of excise and export duties which in Pakistan the 


. industry cannot bear and in India should certainly be a matter for review. 


The tea industry in North India has been noted for its first class labour 
relations and the planter is known throughout the world for his 
humanitarian approach. However he is now being severely tested because 
the personal touch is being wrested from him by the growth of unions. 
In fairness to the unions themselves it must be said that the trade unions 
affiliated to the Indian International Trade Union Congress, which is a 
genuine body, have endeavoured to consolidate their position in the 
Assam Valley, but in certain areas other labour unions with Communist 
tendencies have a firm grip on the workers and their strength and influence 
increases. The Dooars and Darjeeling have seen a marked growth of 
Socialistic and Communistic influence and there has been a set-back to 
modern trade unionism. Pakistan, as yet, has no organized trade union 
. in the tea districts and the labour forces work contentedly and happily. 


MARKETING ARRANGEMENTS 


I must now follow the course of the manufactured tea ito om the gardens 
down to Calcutta or Chittagong, as the case may be. Despatches are 
made by і Invoices, graded 1 in the North India style of B.O.P., B.P., fannings 
and dust, etc. It is es to the agents at the port. ` Some teas are 
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cold for consumption within the country ог for export to various parts 
ef the world. Other teas are shipped direct to London for-auction and 
consumption in the United Kingdom. During the war teas were sold 
ко the Ministry of Food on the block purchase system, an annual contract 
being made every year. 


Later, auctions were recommenced in Calcutta for what we call out- 
{markets and the, Ministry of Food contract was confined to the United 
Aingdom requirements. | 


Early. in 1951 it was decided to re-open the London auctions and 
Ministry of Food bulk buying ceased. These auctions have been only a 
»artial success as the trade is hampered by restrictions of rationing and 
эгісе control, etc. As а result the prices of certain teas have fallen to a 
evel not justified by the statistical position and nobody benefits. The 
.ation is about to be increased—a move long overdue and one which 
:ould have been made earlier had the U.K. Government exercised more 
maginatior. It is hoped that freedom will be.attained before the end of 
he year and then the industry can plan its future and take the necessary 
steps to restore healthy prosperity. 


FINANCING THE INDUSTRY 


One of the major problems of the industry these days is the provision 
Df finance. Operational costs have increased more than threefold and 
n addition the much higher excise and export duties have to be paid 
»efore the tea is despatched from the estate. Now-a- days too, foodstuffs 
лауе to be stocked and purchased well in advance. Тһе North Indian 
-rop is seasonal; nature gives the tea from April to December but it is 
sold over the ensuing year and this means that half of the following 
season's expenses have to be met before the previous years proceeds are 
-ollected. Compared to other industries therefore tea producers in North 
ziast India and Pakistan have to have at their command financial resources 
much larger in proportion than others and in particular larger than the 
all the year round producers of Southern India, Ceylon and Indonesia. 


Finance is provided from each company's own resources built up over „ 
zhe years but for the reasons I have given, these resources are in most 
zases woefully inadequate and practically every company has to resort 
о borrowing at some time during the year. The most popular method 
of borrowing is from the Banks, by means of a deed of hvpothecation of 
the crop, and the loan is liquidated by sales proceeds as they accrue in 
Calcutta or Chittagong and by the proceeds of drafts on London for 
U.K. shipment teas. Normally the use of these drafts should cover the 
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transit time between Calcutta and Chittagong and London auction. 
When it does not, there is another financial headache. 


STRUCTURE OF THE INDUSTRY 


Тһе North Indian and Pakistan tea producing industry is made up of 
a number of limited liability companies, some registered in the United 
Kingdom, some in India and a few in Pakistan. These companies mostly 
own a number of gardens which are not necessarily confined to one 
district. There are also a few privately owned estates. The sterling 
companies operating in Pakistan have switched their representatives to 
Chittagong, and are now identifying themselves completely with the 
fortunes of that country. 

These companies have boards of directors in the United Kinsdoni and 
utilize the, services of agents in. Calcutta and/or Chittagong. These 
agents are generally to be found amongst the well-known managing 
agency houses trading in these two ports. The rupee companies have 
boards of -directors in Calcutta, and some come under the managing 
agency houses and others function individually. It can be said that the 
expansion and the efficiency of the industry is almost entirely due to the 
efforts of Managing Agents. | 

It has been said that the tea industr y of North East India is one of 
the best organized industries in the world. Certainly if this 1s not true 
it is near enough. Many years ago the Indian Tea Association was 
formed and a very large proportion of the tea producing interests are 
members of this Association. It functions in Calcutta, London, Assam, 
the Dooars and Darjeeling. There is now also a Pakistan Association 
in Chittagong, London and up-country in Pakistan. The associations 
are advisory and consider all matters of policy and common interest to 
the industry. They employ political advisers, secretaries, local officers, 
Jabour officers and clerical staffs. 

The Indian Tea Association is recognized by the Government of India 
and the States Governments as representing a large section of the industry 
and relations have always been on a frank and cordial basis. The 
association is also responsible for the running of the Scientific Department 
at Tocklaiin Assam. This department conducts research into all branches 
of tea production and manufacture and is manned by a competent staff of 
scientists. The finance necessary to run these associations is raised by 
subscriptions based on the planted area of each estate owned by members. 

The Indian planters have formed their own Associations in Assam and 
in the Dooars. They serve an admirable purpose апа work in harmony 
with the Indian Tea Association. 
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Тһе industry has become so important to the economy of India that 
«ver the course of years certain Government bodies have been constituted 
:па the boards which control these bodies represent Government and 
producing interests. 

There is the Central Tea Board іп Calcutta ‘which is concerned with 
fhe internal application and administration ОҒ the Indian Tea Control 
ct and also the operations in India of the Tea Market Expansion Boards. 
һе International Tea Committee sits in London and is made up of 
r2presentatives from the Governments of the various countries subscribing 
to the International Tea Regulation Scheme, and representatives of the 
Eroducing interests in these countries. The International Tea Market 
Expansion Board also sits in London and again on this board there are 
representatives of Governments and producing interests. The finance to 
sapport these bodies 1s raised by levies on tea exports. 

Each of the Boards publish comprehensive reports on their activities 
ала portray the progressive nature of the tea industry. 


FACING NATIONAL CALAMITIES 


The CHAIRMAN observed that apart from underlining what Sir Charles 
hadsaid about the headache of those who were trying to run and finance the 
virlous gardens, he wished to express gratitude to and appreciation of 
аі perfectly marvellous European staff who work on the gardens. It 
vas almost impossible at home to realize their difficulties. It was not only 
tke difficulties of looking after the gardens and the labour and dealing 
w_th Government returns, but for the last two years they had been going 
through terrible times with the earthquake and the floods, particularly on 
(ә north side of the Brahmaputra. In his own particular area they lost 
tvo gardens completely, they were simply wiped out, and it was really 
tł pluck, courage and devotion of those managers and assistants which 


. prevented more loss of life and gave encouragement to the enormous 


la»our forces that were affected. They also owed a great deal.to the 
ycung pilots who went up in rather crazy single-engined machines flying 
over devastated areas, dropping foodstuffs and actually taking managers 
ower to give courage to the people on the gardens. 

We in the industry (the Chairman continued) go out and Кеер іп the 
clasest touch with the people out there; we constantly visit them to keep 
ourselves up to date. There is a wonderful story in that connection.. 
Wien a director like myself went out to a garden—and we are not always 
greeted with great joy—he was taken round the estate. They walked 
him miles and miles, and after about two hours of it he was so hot and 
tired and fed up that he did not much care what happened to the gardens 
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or anything else. They then came round а corner to a lovely glade with 
trees, and drinks and food, and everything laid on. He sat down and 
quite changed his mind about the garden and everything else; he then 
turned to the manager and said “Т am terribly grateful to you, but 
І presume this expense does not fall on you?" Не answered “ Oh no 
Sir, it goes down to the gardens." Said the director “ That is quite 
right and as it should be, but it would be awfully interesting to know 
under what heading you put the charge." The manager replied “ Pest 
control and insecticides." (Laughter). 


THE EARLY DAYS 


Dr. HAROLD MANN expressed his pleasure at being present at a meeting 
` presided over by Mr. Stuart, becuase he had been sent out to India bv 
the Chairman’s father over 52 years ago. Then there were no railways, 
no air lines, and the only access was by the river. In April 1900 he had 
made his first voyage up the Brahmaputra, and after five days travel was 
received by a superintendent of a tea company and made welcome. 
From that time onwards he had been connected with the tea industry, and 
still considered those years as the best of his life. ` 
Probably many people would not remember how the tea industry was 
started; it came into private hands in 1840 and was a dead failure. The 
original Company, the Assam Company, had two boards of directors, 
one in London and one in Calcutta. It was a curious arrangement and 
they went on until they lost all their capital, and could hardly get enough 
money. to carry on. . They paid one dividend out of capital, and then 
in 1846 or 1847 the London directors decided to give up and close down 
the whole business. But the Calcutta Board of Directors said * No," 
and led by a leading Calcutta merchant, they said “ Тһе London people 
may close down if they like, but we will carry on." Тһе Calcutta people 
did manage to get enough finance to carry on, but very few people 
realized nowadays how very near the whole tea industry had been to total 
collapse in that year. They just managed to keep their heads above 
water until 1851, and then they put in charge a man whom he looked 
~ upon as the biggest figure there ever was in the tea industry, George 
Williamson. He became Superintendent of the Assam Company and 
was the first man to really put his brains into growing tea. He said 
what nobody had said before “ If you want to grow tea you have got to 
let it grow.” Previously, people had been accustomed to pick the leaves 
as soon as they appeared on a tea bush. In 1851-1852 the tea bushes 
were.as big as cabbages and the yields were exceedingly small. Anyone 
knowing Assam in these days would hardly believe that the biggest crop 
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of the year was obtained іп the month of May. Nowadays picking was 
hardly started in May and the biggest yield in Assam at any rate was 
probably in September and October. It was well to remember that 
history of the early. days and the almost complete collapse of the tea 
industry in 1847. He himself often remembered it when travelling in 
connexion with tea in some of the newer countries, in Persia, Russia, 
and one or two other countries, where the tendency had always been, 
just as in India, to pluck the leaf as soon as it appeared on the bush, with 
the result that some of the bushes ceased to grow altogether, and the 
results were altogether very disappointing. 

There had been four important periods in the history of Indian tea. 
The first period was when they learned how to grow the tea leaf taught by 
Mr. George Williamson; this lasted until about 1870. Тһе second period 
saw the development of machinery under Mr. Davidson Jackson, and when 
he first went to India this period was coming to an end. The third period 
lasted from about 1895 to about 1920 when they had learned how to 
get more tea with finer plucking. That period originated very largely 
in Upper Assam led by the Doon-Doona planters. Since that time, 1917, 
there had been a greatly increased production per acre very largely due 
to the use of manures and improved methods of treating the bushes. The 
improvement in yield had been colossal. When he first went to 
India the average yield per acre in Northern India was not more 
than 400 Ibs. to the acre, nowadays when they did not get 800 to 1,000 lbs. 
to the acre, they got the sack! (Laughter). | 

Ihey were still only at the beginning; it took from 50 to 60 years to 
learn how to pluck tea, and there was still a great deal to do before they 
would know how to get the very best out of the tea they had planted. 


SOUTH INDIA PRODUCTION 


Sir FREDERICK JAMES humorously complained Sir Charles had omitted 
mention of the tea growing interests іп South India. The Association 
of which he had spoken was an extremely valuable and efficient body, but 
there was such a thing as the United Planters Association of Southern 
India. 


Sir CHARLES MILES said that Sir Frederick had, not for the first time, 
caught him on the wrong foot. Не had, however, understood his brief 
was for North East India and Pakistan, and he had confined his remarks 
to those areas. ОҒ course South India was vastly important, it produced 
roughly 100 million Ibs. of tea per annum. He could not give the acreage, 
but like Darjeeling it was a hilly country, and the tea manufactured there 
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was somewhat akin to that manufactured іп Ceylon. It was “ flavoury,” 
but possibly the yields were пої quite as high as the best in Northern 
India: | - 

CONSUMPTION IN INDIA 


In reply to Sir John Woodhead and Sir Hugh Dow, Sir CHARLES MILES 
said that consumption in India several years before the war was in the 
neighbourhood of 50 to 60 million Ibs. per annum. Then the industry 
entered into the International Tea Regulation Scheme, which meant that 
only a certain quantity could be exported to, match consumption in the 
world. Production was not necessarily restricted and rather more tea 
was left behind than was necessary. This tea was sold at a very cheap 
price, practically only enough to cover the cost of boxes and transport. 
As a result of that far-sighted policy the corsumption in India crept up, 
and at the beginning of the war was in the neighbourhood of 120 million 
Ibs. per annum. 

During the war and immediately afterwards the standard of living, 
particularly amongst industrial labour, had improved, and the cor- 
sumption of tea rapidly increased. This was aided by the Indian Tea 
Market Expansion Board, a most. efficient body. Last year’s figures 
given by the International Tea Committee were 175 million Ibs. in Ind'a 
and 15 million 16. in Pakistan. Consumption could not be accurate_y 
assessed, because there was no means of ascertaining what stock was in 
the hands of wholesalers and dealers. | | | 

As to Regulation, the industry had considered it а wise policy to keep 
the machinery of regulation in being, although for some years maximum 
quantities had been exported owing to tae Japanese occupation of 
Indonesia. The present release was 135 per cent. of the basic figures 
and no country had reached that figure. The production in the мога 
looked like exceeding consumption this year, bearing in mind that the 
U.K. was still rationed. If the situation did arise again and there was a 
surplus of all types of tea it was hoped that the regulation machinery 
would again. be brought into force. | 

United States propaganda was іп the process of а three-years most 

« interesting experiment. A million dollars was being spent, half a million 
by the International Tea Market Expansion Board, and-half a million by 
the tea interests in the U.S.A. in order to ascertain once and for all if 
consumption would be increased there. There had been ап artificial 
fillip as the result of Korea and imports wert up enormously, but there 
had been a reaction and some of them thought that America must be left 
to go her own sweet way and the finance switched elsewhere.—U.S.A. 
propaganda had not been an unqualified: success by any means. 
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Canada was а good market and as the population grew, so the con- 
sumption grew. The consumption per head was not as much as in the 
U.K. but probably the.French Canadians did not drink so much tea as 
. the English inhabitants. | 


THE LABOUR FORCES IN THE WAR 


- General Sir DouGLAs GRACEY expressed interest in the remarks made 
concerning the labour forces; he had reason to be very grateful to the 
men who made the road to Burma during the war. He would like to 
thank all the members of the tea industry on behalf of all those soldiers 
who benefitted from the magnificent help given. With the Japanese 
constantly advancing, his task had been to hold 35 miles of front and 
behind him were 30,000 men from the tea gardens building that wonderfül 
road. Later when the men had to be got out in a hurry, the planters 
had shown their mettle, and the discipline and courage of all had been 
absolutely magnificent. Не would like to take the opportunity of 
thanking them for all they did to help the Army. 


Sir CHARLES MILES said that the LT.A. had been called upon in 194] 
when Burma was being occupied and they were told a road had to be 
built and money was no object.: А committee of five had been formed 
which operated without meetings and the minimum of’ files. James 
Jones, now Sir James, was Chairman. Е. J. Nicholls, who was in charge 
of labour, would say “Charles, I have got 10,000 on the move.. Are 
they going to have anything to eat or drink or anywhere to sleep?” 
and he (Sir Charles) being responsible for food and stores would reply, 
И “Сой knows, I don’t.” But in the end they did get what was necessary. 


| байат G. KEIGHLEY-BELL asked whether the Indian. and. Pakistan 
Governmerts were encouraging the industry, or was there іп any way a 
sort of squeeze to try to take over the gardens. 


Sir CHARLES MILES replied that the indus was being encouraged as’ 


а matter of policy. There was no intention of taking it over, as Govern- 
ments had far too much on their’ plate in the-way of irrigation schemes 
and other enterprises. This particularly applied to India, but, ‘Pakistan 
rather ЕЕ its tea industry. | 


COES TOON TIME 


There followed a lively quarter of an hour in which questions on 


related subjects were asked by Mr. H. S. L. Polak, Lady (Thomas) Holland, 


Mr. Mardy Jones, Mrs. Keighley-Bell, and Mr: H. H. Hood. 
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In the course of His replies Sir CHARLES MILES said most people liked 
good strong tea such as came from Assam and the Dooars and Ceylon; 
other liked it " flavoury ". but weak which they thought came from 
Darjeeling and Ceylon; others liked strength and flavour—such tea. as 
one could get at Lyons restaurants, but never in a Lyon's packet! 

“Quality” tea would have a distinctive flavour or a distinctive strength 
and body; the best -quality came in the first part. of the -season, i.e. the 
second flush and at the very end of the year when the weather was getting 
colder: and Nature brought out what was called “ autumnal flavour." 
Scientists could not import any distinct flavouring. to common tea, it was 
" coloury " and just “ tea." 

As to tea purchased in England being morz or less powder this was a 
matter for the blenders and popular taste. It was also a question of the 
size of the packets. In this country people had grown used to small 
tight packets, and it was now the accepted form in this country. If 
Mr. Stuart dared to send lovely Orange Pekce to the U.K. he would be 
told not to be silly, as the blenders would probably chop it all up. Не 
regrettéd that Darjeeling had lost its appeal in this country. They all 
hoped that when the industry was free pure Darjeeling would again be 
freely available. | 


The CHAIRMAN Said it was probably good business to chop up tea so 


that it would go into small packets, and the real question was “ What 


did the general public like?" Many people liked what they called a 
“nice leaf tea," but the general public as a rule wanted strength, real 
strong tea. . The auctions in London showed that strong, “ coloury ” 
good liquoring tea was required, and he had been cursing his managers 
because the tea they had been sending did not always come into that 
category. It was entirely a question of what the market wanted. Only 
a small proportion of the people, of this courtry, asked for the leaf teas. 


Sir CHARLES MILES observed that it was largely the result of rationing. 
When private enterprise came back, people would be able to get their 
specially flavoured Orange Pekoes, but at the present moment private 
етери ууа пої allowed free play. 


Colonel C. IR ИКИ proposing Ше vote.of thanks said he hac 
attended. East India Association meetings for many years, but had never 
been present at one more chatty or pleasant than the present gathering. 
This was partly due to the fact that the subject was the cup that cheers 
but does not inebriate, and partly because the meeting was being held in 


. unusual surroundings of the Tea Centre. This was a new setting with 


4 


which he was personally delighted. 
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| Sir Charles ‘Miles had at very: dios alice akn m place of. Sir Percival | 
| G-iffiths, and he was quite sure all. would agree he had carried out the job ` 
‚ very well indeed. , Mr. Stuart: had shown, not only that he had a good -~ 
Кт owledge of the subject, but also that he was a very excellent Chairman. 
Ihe vote cf thanks was to include the management committee of the ` 
Tra Centre for their. kind: hospitality. He had often patronized the 
C:ntre and would assure members they could get a really good cup.of .. 
| tea. | Ne | | V^ к, ^ E | ` | * 
І Fhe CHAIRMAN thanked Colonel Reinhold for his remarks, and said it 
‚ hed been an enormous pleasure both to himself and Sir Charles Miles to 
| be present, and they: were looking forward to ШЕ friends over г the | 
PM р of tea to follow. oe 4 2 
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INDIA, PAKISTAN, AND THE COMMONWEALTH. 


AT AN INFORMAL evening party at the School of Oren Н “African E 

. S-udies on Friday, July 12th, 1952, about 50 students from India, Pakistan,, ` 

‚ and Burma were présent. · Sir John Woodhead, Chairman of. Council; 
irtroduced the chief guest, Mr. Woodrow Wyatt, МР. | 

Мг. Wooprow WYATT spoke on India, Pakistan, and Burma vis-a-vis 

tte Commonwealth: “Тһе main argument of factions in those countries . 
that opposed membership. of the ‘Commonwealth’ was that this loosely” 

' kait collection of- countries was, still . being ruled by Britain. They. 
ware dominated by the British Goverment and members.had to 

-.“*toe the British line." This argument he said, was completely erroreous 

| aad out of date. Such criticism may have been justified in the 1920's. 

| Membership of the Commonwealth is now completely voluntary, and. . 

! it order to avoid any misapprehension and also to allay any suspicion 

з ‘dominance by any one member the body is known as the Common- 

| wealth of Nations. “One of the reasons for the withdrawal of Burma æ 

| therefrom was this feeling of still being subjects of Britain. The voluntary 

X mature of membership was typified by India, although a Republic, мер 

| te remain within the Commonwealth. . ` ш 

| Мг. Woodrow Wyatt went on to point out some of the advantages | 

| accruing to member States. Іп any general "share out ” of benefits, . 

| especially.of articles in short supply; such as arms, the members would of 
course have the first share. - They would also get priority in capital 
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E dd beieis from the dollar pool held by eie А con- 
- cfete example of such mutual benefit was the Colombo Plan to help. the 
> member Countiies of south-east: Asia, the costs of which in terms of 
| equipment and finance were shared by some of the other аа such 
© as Australia, New Zealand, and Britain. 
- The second very great advantage of being a. member of thé. Commen- 
wealth of Nations was the policy of. collective security. Іп any major 
7 conflict there was very»often-no choice of neutrality given to countriss. 
_ Insuch a situation it Was wise to have close and powerfulallies. Further- 
more, the. Commonwealth, of Nations was a step closer to the ideal of 
World:-Government, and this loosely knit „though none the léss powerfal, 
22. group could be a strong stabilizing influence in the conflicting tendencies 
which dominated the present political horizons of the world. | 
. Numerous questions were addressed to the speaker by the students: 
One of them suggested that it might be better if the Asian countries set 
"up their own group for collective security in south-east Asia. ^ Mr. 
" Woodrow Wyatt replied that Pakistan, India and Ceylon, together with 
| Australia and New Zealand, were already members of ше Commonwealth. 


Mr. ASHUQ BANERJEE рел the thanks К the gathering to Mr. 
Woodrow Wyatt for his talk and his patience’ in answering the barrage 
of questions; and also-to the Association for arranging the evening ала 
giving them the ы to. meet 50 ume a: guest as Mr. 
Woodrow wyatt 
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THE' EIGHTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THÉ: 


EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING APRIL 30, 1952 


THE ASSOCIATION joined in the loyal expressions of deep sorrow on the 
death of King George VI, and at a meeting in February, Lord Наї еу, 


who had been elected President in July, 1951, paid tribute to the memory 


of His Majesty and spoke more especially of the late King’s keen interest. 
in all matters affecting the welfare of India and Pakistan. The tribute ` 
was recorded in the April issue of THE ASIATIC REVIEW. On Lord Hailey’s 
proposal messages of heartfelt condolences were sent to Her Majesty - 
Queen Elizabeth II, and to the Queen Mother. Тһе reply from the new 
sovereign stated that Her Majesty was much interested to read the very > 
kind terms in which Lord Hailey had referred to her father. The Private 
Secretary to the Queen Mother. wrote that Her Majesty had been greatly 
strengthened by *' the thoughts and sympathy surrounding her." 

At-the annual meeting in July, as already indicated, Lord Hailey was 
elected President in succession to the Earl of Scarbrough. On the 
motion of Sir John Woodhead, Chairman of Council; grateful thanks 
were accorded to Lord Scarbrough for his valuable services as Presicent 


.for five. years, and to Lady Scarbrough for her unfailing interest апа. 


support. Referring to the unanimous election of Lord Hailey Sir John 
stated that the normal period of election as President is three years, and 
the only stipulation Lord Hailey had made was that he should be able to 
re-consider the position at the end of his first year-of office, in the event 
of it being necessary for him to make another prolonged tour in Africa. 
The Council sincerely hope that nothing will happen, to prevent Lord 
Hailey completing his full term of office. - m 

In his closing speech as President Lord Scarbrough said that the report : 
then presented bore out the belief he expressed at the first annual meeting 
he addressed in July, 1947, that with the coming of independence to India, 


Pakistan and Burma, the work of the Association would be of ever greater ` 


value than-in the past. There was certainly no lessening during 195:-52 
of the value and authority of the lectures and discussions arranged by 


the Association. These were mostly held jointly with the Over-Seas к 


League at Over-Seas. House, and thanks are due to the Council of the 
League and its staff for their full.co-operation. There was also a joint 
meeting with the Royal Society of Arts in June. At this meeting Mr. 
K. M. Modi, President of the Indian Motion Picture Producers’ Associà- 
tion, gave a comprehensive account of the film industry in the Union, 
the Chair being taken by Sir Philip Warter, holder of the corresponding 
position in this country as Chairman of the British Picture Corporation 


Limited. In March members were guests of the Royal Society of Arts 
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at tlie Sir George’ Birdwood ener Lecture.’ This was given 16у 


` .Dr. J..Brough, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of London, on 


"The Study of the Indian Classics," which he claimed to be no less 
interesting and valuable than that of the Classics of Greece and Rome. 
Economic subjects had a due place in the proceedings..of the year. 


© An outstanding contribution was that of Sir Cecil Kisch on “ The 


Commonwealth and the Pound Sterling,” given opportunely in November 


| shortly after the general election when the question ОҒ stemming the drain 


on the gold and dollar reserves. of this,country figured prominently. 
During the discussion which followed such authorities as Mr. Maurice 


` Green, City Editor of The Times- (speaking from the Chair), Professor 


R. G. Hawtrey and Lord Pethick-Lawrence expressed their views. In 


= July, Sir Alagappa Chettiar presented a’ philosophic survey of India’s 
industrial problems. Himself a captain of industry; he. gave а warning 


that rapid. industrialization сап Бе a mixed blessing, and that economic 


doctrines: can easily -be exaggerated: into universal laws if taken out 2 


their historical context and circumstances. 


The outstanding services to Indian education of the partners in a great 


industrial organization, that of the Birla Brothers, were outlined in May 
by Lieut.-Commander S. О. Pande, Secretary of the. Birla: Educational 
Trust, speaking оп “ Educational Experiments in India.with special 
reference to Rajasthan." Mr. D. R. Hardman, then Parliamentary 


' Secretary to tbe. Ministry of Education, was in the Chair. 


The customary: general survey of current eyents in India and Pakistan 
by Sir Percival Griffiths, which is always looked forward. to, was given 
in January and. fully, maintained his high standard of: presentation and 


broad minded comment. During the course of his tour he had seen 
something of the general elections which were the. chief event of the year 


in the Indian Union. He spoke favourably of the orderly manner in 


‘which this stupendous experiment in adult suffrage-in a predominantly 


illiterate population had been conducted, and of the restraint which had 
characterized: most, although not all, of the election speeches. The 
subject of the elections was discussed in several other lectures before 
and after the results were known. Іп September, Mr. Russa Mehta read 


a paper on “ India on the eve of the elections," during the course of which . 


he emphasized what in his opinion were the failures of the Government, 
and expressed the hope that the elections would yield a good efficient 


_ government and a strong healthy opposition. In February, the completed 


story of the elections, with the Congress Party returned to power at the 


Centre and in almost all the States, was, presented by Miss Ela Sen, 


late President of the Indian J ournalists? Association (London). During 
the course of her papet Miss Sen gave an interesting account of the great 
administrative difficulties which had so successfully been overcome; 
of the main issues before the electorate and of the position of the different 
parties. In December, Mr. M. R. Masani, who had ‘been for some time 
Indian Ambassador in Brazil,'and is now on the staff of the great firm 
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." contacts between India and China through the ages. 


of Tatas, reviewed critically the problems which would face the. Indian 
peoples in the socio-cultural, economic and-political fields within the 
next five years; that is during the life of the new Parliament. Не stressed 
that it was necessary for India to develop a strong democratic leadership. 
It was not to be expected that the. year would pass without some reference 
to the failure to reach a solution of the Kashmir dispute. In October, 
Lord Birdwood in his well-informed and eloquent talk on ** The need for 
agreement in the Indian sub- continent," enhanced his Зз aS a 
thinker and lecturer. 
Three lectures delivered in ШШ: December and March respectively, 
illustrate the wide range.of subjects brought under review. In July, 
- Mr. Compton Mackenzie spoke at the annual meeting of *' The Army 
in India in the Second World War," in the light of three years of study 
of the subject as its distinguished recorder. Only two. days before, he 
had given to the printers the MSS of the first volume of his, history, 
bringing the story.down to the battle of El Alamein; this "volume was 
published in: the autumn. In December, Sirdar К. M. Panikkar, the 
Indian Ambassador in China, provided -an erudite paper tracing the 
He was a delegate 
to the United Nations Assembly i in Paris, and was unfortunately prevented 
from delivering the lecture in person owing to the cancellation that day, 
due to heavy fog, of the air service to London. The paper was read in’ | 
his absence by Mrs. Winifred Holmes. In March, Mr. Alan Campbell- : 
Johnson read a paper entitled “ Reflections on the Transfer of Power." 


. During the course of a most interesting address he dealt with the political 


and ádministrative problems which faced Lord. Mountbatten.in the 
zritical months of 1947, and dealt with some of the criticisms aroused by 


_hiis.,recently published book, “ Mission with Mountbatten.” Lord. 


Listowel, speaking from the Chair, threw fresh light on some of the events 
5f those momentous days during which he was the last Secretary; -of State. 
“ог India and Burma. - < 
In May, Mr. Norman Marshall, who had taken out to ide and 
Əakistan a group of players under the auspices of the British Council 
о give Shakespearean recitals, related-some of their experiences and spoke | 
ef the keen appreciation of the works of Shakespeare in those countries. ' 
“he Royal India, Pakistan and Ceylon Society joined in this meeting. 
The annual Reception was held at the Imperial Institute in October,- | 
when some 300 members and friends accepted the invitation of the Council 


t» meet Lord and Lady Scarbrough and Lord Hailey. | { | 


During the University terms, students from the countries with. which 
tae Association is concerned are invited to meet distinguished persons 
a- informal parties held in the early evening at the School of Oriental | 
аза African Studies by the kind permission of the Director, Sir Ralph . | 
Tarner. In November, Lord Hailey was the chief guest and spoke of 
tbe problems which: now face India ‘and Pakistan. In June, Dr. C. E. 
Jcad discussed what the East could teach the West, and, later, in March 
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Miss Margery Fry spoke on the place of a privete citizen in а democracy. 


The lease of the offices at 3 Victoria Street, which expired in September, 
was renewed for a further period of seven years. The new rent, which 
is twice that of the old, reflects the general rise in rents since the close 
.of.the war. The expenditure on staff, printing and postage has also 

increased. This together with certain exceptional payments have resulted 
іп an excess of, expenditure over income during the year of £213. The 
membership subscription of £1 5s. per annum. still remains at the figure 
fixed when the Association was founded 86 years ago. Тһе Council 
records with gratitude generous donations of £50 to the general funds 
by His Highness the Aga Khan, one of its most senior Vice- Presidents, 
and £20 from Sir Alagappa Chettiar to the Hospitality Fund. | 


Owing’ to a prospective change in the Indian income tax law relating 

о “ charities " not operating in India, the Ccuncil decided to dispose of 

‘the investment of Rs. 92,400 in. Governmeat of India securities and 

reinvested 1 the proceeds in British Government securities. By this means 

the interest derived from the investment will be free of i income tax and 
will provide a small increase of income. 


During the year, Mr. R. A. Butler, Chanzellor of the Exchequer, (a 
member of many years’ standing) Lord Ismay, (now Secretary-General 
.of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization) and Mr. Ghulam Mohammed, 
(now Governor-General of Pakistan), accepted invitations to become Vice- 
Presidents of the Association. 


eT he Council records with deep regret the Voss through death of two 
highly honoured Vice-Presidents—Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, the first Prime 
Minister of Pakistan, and the Marquess of Linlithgow, who was Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India for a longer period than any of his 
predecessors in that high office. There have been other losses from the 
membership roll by death including Sir Hopetoun Stokes, a former 
Member of Council, Lady (Harcourt) Butler, Sir William Stampe, the 
Right Rev. Dr. Loyd, late Bishop of St. Albans, Sir Hugh Hood, Sir 
. Peter Clutterbuck, General Sir John Coleridge, Sir Hugh Cumberbatch, 
SIT Ness Wadia, Sir Walter. Maison, Sir Ckarles Fawcett and Mr. J. В. 
Martin. . 


The number of members elected during the year was'46. After taking 
into account losses by death and retiremeni the number of members on 


| April 30, 1952 was 996. | | 
Jj 5 Brigadier S. Ghawas, Mr. S. M. Burke and Dr Bins КЕСТЕНІ | 


{гот the Council on leaving the country. The Council co-opted General 
‘Sir Douglas Gracey, Dr. Rochiram Ніпроггпі, and Sir Ambrose Dundas. 

. These nominations require the confirmatior of the annual meeting. The 
members of the Council retiring by rotation but eligible for re-election 
are—sir Henry Craw, Sir Harry Haig, Mr. Godfrey Nicholson, MP, 
Sir Jeremy Raisman, Sir е зешу Richardsor and Sir Alfred Watson. 
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: ні is open to any. member to propose at the T meeting a candidate 
or candidates to fil vacancies on the Council, subject to not less than. : 


fifteen days’ notice Баар given to the Honorary Secretary. | / 
^ | J. A. WoopHEAD, Chairman, ` 
Мау 14, 19052 _ Е. Н. BROWN, Hon.. Secretary. 


| 

| 

| EX 

| In September, 1952, Sir Frank Brown completes 25 years service as - 

| Ноп: Secretary of the Association. Although the date of Sir Frank’s 

| Silver Jubilee-falls- a few months after the end of the year, 1351-52, with 

| which this-Annual Report deals, the Council wish to take this opportunity 

| to offer to him their sincerest and warmest congratulations on that event 

| and to: convey to him their great appreciation of the outstanding services 
he has rendered to the Association for a quarter of a century. - During - 

| the whole of this long period Sir Frank has devoted himself whole-. 
heartedly to the interest of the Association, and the success which has . 

attended its work is in large measure due to the unremittirg attention 


he has: always given to its affairs. Тһе Association owes him a great: 
debt of gratitude. | 


J. А. осно, Chairman. 


“ 


| ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 
LORD HAILEY ON THE YEAR'S WORK 


р | Б; 


| TEE ANNUAL MEETING of the Association was held at Overseas House, n3 
St, James’ 5, on Tuesday, July 22, 1952. Тһе Rt. Hon. the Lord Hailey; 
President of the Association; was in the Chair, and in welcoming members 
ianc their guests said that the fact that this was the 85th annual meeting 
woild both appeal to their sense of historical continuity and reassure 
them ef the value of the functions which their Association could still 
iper'orm.. When the Association. held its -first meeting, Lord Lawrence 
was Viceroy, and he had still to spend many years in England. before his 
deach і in-1879. When Lord Scarbrough took office as President in 1947 
he 2xpressed his conviction that the transfer of power to India would 
provide a fresh: place for the work of the Association in this country. 

Eve-ything showed the truth of.this forécast. The mémbership of. the: 
Association had remained nearly at its peak; there was no falling off in 
the nterest shown in the proceedings of its regular meetings; and everyone 
agreed that the social value‘of such meetings to old friends and colleagues. 


was enhanced as the progress of. time narrowed the ақы of their 
acquaintance. | 
| | 
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The past year. had not been as dramatic for Pakistan and ima as some 
of its predecessors. Pakistan had to mourn the tragic, déath of its Prime 
"Minister, Mr. Liaquat Ali. Khan, a loss in which the Association had 
"Decl reason to sympathize, for he was one of its vice-presidents. Тһе 
most spectácular happening in India has been the holding of the ћтѕт - 

' general. election. under the new Constitution, the success.of which had 
been universally acclaimed. While he did not wish to deny to the new 
Indian: Government. the’ full credit for this great operátion, he thought 

-  jitonly fair to remark that India must have owed much of its success to 
the machinery of administration which the Government had inherited. 
India was fortunate in the fact that at the transfer of power in- 1947 she 
- did not have to devise a machinery of rule of her own; she stepped without 
a break into the possession of a system of rule that was perhaps without 
parallel in the modern world. 

It was all to the good that so many of the Ый сеш which the Associ- 
ation had enjoyed in the last year had been given by. Indians and Pakistanis, 
for it was clear that in the future speakers from those countries who -migat 
be good enough to address the Association must form the principal | 
- source of information for its members. The Association desired above 
all.to obtain a clear and objective picture of what was happening in 
India today, a picture which it was not always easy to obtain. Its 
members were not interested merely in political developments, but in 
everything which .affected the population as a whole. They. had no 
. desire to be-critical of the performance of the Indian-Government, though 
of course if there were just cause for criticism they ‘ought not to -hésitate 
 to.criticize, for India had not in the past hesitated to criticize Great 
Britain.. All the Association wanted was a true picture, “апа. above all, 
it wanted to avoid the feeling that India was a foreign and alien country. 
That would be the last thing which the members could desire. 

“Тһе President.concluded by pointing to the-passage at.the end of ihe 
Report which referred to the services which Sir. Frank Brown had rendezed 
to the Association for the last twenty five years, and added that he hoped 
that the Council would be able to find some tangible means.of testifying 
to the gratitude: which they all felt to Sir Frank. Я 

Sir Тонм WOODHEAD, Chairman of Council, said the accounts ОС 
ап excess of expenditure over income for the year 1951-52 of £213. 
This, .from an accounting point of view was strictly accurate, but there 
were certain items which made it look a much less disturbing figure. 
In the first. place expenditure. оп THE ASIATIC REVIEW included £132 
which really should Бе: debited to the previous year. Тһе bill for the 
final quarter of 1950-51 was delayed.with the result that in 1951- 52. pills 

for five bL instead of four, fell to be paid. 
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РАТ Т the рае ол re-investment—certain securities. were | 
‘sold and re-invested—exceeded the proceeds of the securities sold by ` 
about £8. Finally, the interest of £42 on the investnient in the P. О. 
Savings Вгпк was not shown as а revenue receipt ; it went to swell the 
-'balance in the Savings Bank. Adjustments on account of these three. 
items reduced the deficit to коты уегу шш less alarming figure. 
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THE FIXED DATE OF TRANSFER 


Тһе Бірін Hon.'Sir Joan BEAUMONT moved the adoption of the Report. 
and Accounts for 1951-52. It had been pointed out many times, and > 
by the President-now, that the functions of this Association have changed | 
. since the transfer of power. No longer had we to consider measures . 
relating to the welfare of what we used to call our Indian Empire; those 
were matters how for the Governments of the countries concerned “АП 
that we'could do was to foster by all means in our power good relations 
_ between this country and the Asian countries formerly part of the Empire. 
‘It was particularly gratifying for those of them who were in India іп 1942 
to redlize how much goodwill there. was now in India and Pakistan 
towards us. In.1942 there was >a bitter feeling of frustration amongst 
. Indians, and during the war it was impossible to do much about it. 
- Owing to the Japanese menace we hàd to retain military control of the. 
sub- continent and we.could not relinquish political power at that time. 
But it was clear that something very definite in the way of settling the. 
relations between this country and India would have to be undertaken | 
as soon as-the war was over. He thought that the post-war British 
Government, especially the Prime. Minister and’ the Secretary of State | 
for India of that day, were entitled to the greatest possible gratitude that 
they decided to fix a'date just far enough ahead to enable the Indians to 
prepare to take over the power when the British withdrew. - Nozhing 
else could possibly have restored the goodwill of Indians towards England 
| and their confidence in her bona fides. 
Looking back now (Sir John -continued) probably nearly everybody 
agrees that that desicion was the right one, but it was a very bold one. to ` 


| take at the time and must have been а difficult decision to arrive vU 
for 
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| There were two obvious risks. One was a great loss of popularity 
| the Government of this country. We were proud of our Indian Empire; 
| we thought we liad done magnificént work in India, 'and nobody liked 
| the idea of giving it up. Мо Government wanted to go down in history. 

| as, the Government which had given away an Empire which had taken - 
| 300 years to build’ , up. Те. other. obvious risk was that the Indian` 
| leaders would. not. prove, equal to :the’ task we were imposing on tkem. 
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_To some extent it was.a gamble. Nobody could know until it was tried 
jdn circumstances which had not then arisen how it would work out. 
'If now, five years after the event, India and Pakistan were obviously 
sliding. back into the state of chaos which existed in. the middle of the 
-18th. century. we should indeed be under a. black cloud: . We.might have 
asked our critics what else we could have done, but that is not a satisfactory 
- position to take. The British Government of those days. is entitled to 
gratitude for the bold course it took of transferring power.in India. 


‘My business, however, is to move the adoption of the report and 
accounts. You have all read the report and you can see what the Council 
has done during the past year towards fostering good relations." We have 

> been fortunate in obtaining lectures from Indians arid Pakistanis, ‘because, 
as Lord Hailey has said, we must largely rely on such lectures ` for our 
information. The Report shows that the Council and the Hon. Secretary ^ 
have done very good work during the past year. 


Н.Н. the Maharaoa of Сотсн: I have much Шек іп к 
the proposal put forward by Sir John Beaumont. .` This report shows: 
clearly how wide are the activities of the Association in all matters con- 

nected with the political, social and economic life of India; Pakistan and 
Burma. It is an interesting example of the close relation between those 

| countries and the other members of the Commonwealth and of the 
promotion of good understanding between them. My grandfather and 
my father thoroughly sympathized with the’ Association and helped it 
forward in earlier days, and I have inherited their interest and follow 
-your excellent efforts. Moreover, I can also claim friendship with ‘our 
excellent Honorary Secretary, Sir Frank Brown, to whoni the report 
pays a well- deserved tribute. Му only regret is that I am unable to stay 

. to listen to the.paper which. Lord Templewood is to give. To Lord 
Templewood my family and I owe a debt of gratitude. He gave me 
experience in diplomatic work and I should like to say how much I have 
profited therebv. à 


The motion was put. from the Chair and carried unanimously. 


4 | RE-ELECTION OF THE PRESIDENT 
) Sir JOHN WOODHEAD: І have now to propose the re- иод of Lord 
Hailey as President for a further period of two years. > As I said at last 
year’s meeting when proposing that Lord Hailey be elected our President, 
the ordinary term of office of President is three years. At that time, 
| however, Lord Hailey was not certain whether. in view of his: other 
. commitments, particularly those arising.from his great work-in Africa, 
344а |. | | | 
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lie would be able to hold office for the full period. He-was therefore . | 


‚ elected President for the year 1951-52, although we all sincérely hoped 


that he would find it possible to complete the nórmal three years of office. 


- Fortunately for the Association those other commitments have not . 


proved so forbidding—of course, one cannot think of Lord Hailey not 

having important commitments—and І am very glad to say that he has: 
now agreed, as we all hoped he would, to. serve for another two years. 

We аге more than glad that he has decided to continue in what he-described 

at the last annual meeting as the ^ paths of rectitude.” Lord Hailey has , 
-аКеп a great interest in the work of the Association during the past year 

ind we are relieved to know that during the next two years we shall have | 
he inestimable benefit of his wise advice and counsel. 


бенен Sir DOUGLAS Gracey seconded the motion and it was carried 
eee | 


Тога HALEY: І am much obliged to the proposer and seconder end to . 
-ou, ladies and gentlemen, for accepting this resolution. Е" 15 а great ` 
-onour to be asked: їо continue as your President. 


Mr. H. H. Hoop moved: the re-election of members of Council retiring 
Бу rotation but eligible for re-election—Sir Harry Haig,. Sir Jeremy 
Еаіѕтап, біг Henry Richardson, Sir Alfred Watson—the confirmation, of 
tie co-option to the Council of Lord Birdwood, General Sir Douglas 
Gracey and Dr. В. Hingorani, and the election. thereto of Sir Francis , 
Low and Sir John Tait. 


Sir GILBERT WISE seconded and the motion was carried unanimously. 


The address of Viscount Templewood reported on pages 24 3-248 
followed. 
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sm TELECOMMUNICATIONS IN PAKISTAN | Я 
Ву А CORRESPONDENT 


PAKISTAN CÓNSISTS of two piss ‘popularly bows as East Pakistan and 
West Pakistan, separated from each other by nearly one thousand miles of 
Indian territory. ,East Pakistan is smaller in area but is the more 
_- populated. According to the preliminary estimates of 1951 census the 
total population of Pakistan is about 75°69 millions of which 42°12 mil- 


lions or 56 per cent live in East Pakistan. The country is a Federal union. 


' of several provinces, which enjoy a large amount of autonomy. The 
capital is, located in West Pakistan. The fact of mere physical separation 
brings. out the. immense nezd of closer association and quicker means of 
contact. ~ 

Thus the communications E play an important part in the economy 
of every country are doubly important for one situated as Pakistan is. 
They alone can bring abott that unity of contact and intercourse which 
physical proximity has denied. - The greater the means of.communica- 
tions between the two wings the wider would be the social unity. 

. In August, 1947, when ће Federal capital was established at Karachi, 
the means of communications between the two wings lay through India. 
- The. undivided India had a unified system of communications and its 
division disrupted that unity and created new problems. The political 
tension and the surchargec atmosphere in which the two new dominions 
| of Pakistan and India were - "ounded— led an American columnist to remark 
that “twins were born when the parents were not on speaking terms ” 
made it imperative for the Pakistan Government to establish d 

. links! between Karachi anc Dacca. This was done immediately and not 
only modern wireless telegraph and. telephone facilities “аге available, 
and a daily. air service link is‘also now established. - 

* The tele-communication system at the time of partition’ was integrated 
for the whole sub-continent. Independent- working within Pakistan 
was not possible without re-arrangement and re-enlargement of lines and 
circuits.. In the East, Calcutta was the main centre and all tele-com- 

ы nication lines converged there. The immediate task was 'to make the 
|j working in Fast Pakistan independent of Calcutta, and so re-organize 
the.lines that they would meet at the new capital at Dacca. This was 
taken in hand immediately and has been successfully 'accomplished. 
Dacca is now the main te:e-communications céntre in East Pakistan and 
. _ is connected directly with ihe rest of the province. . 

In West Pakistan Karachi and Lahore have been made main traffic 

distributing centres and work independently of the previous controlling 
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centres of Delhi and Bombay: “So complete independence has ‘been | 
achieved both in East Pakistan and West Pakistan. | 


1 At the time of partition, all external communications were iron. 
- «Bombay and no direct access was available to the outside world through | 


| 
| 


any point within Pakistan. There was an underwater cable communica- : 
tion from Karachi to the Persian Gulf working under Cable and- Wireless . 


Limited, London. This cable had been cut during the war and was not l 


restored till after partition. This cable links Pakistan with the Cable 
and Wireless Limited net-work јоіпіпр- at Aden. But this too was 
not available in August, 1947, and immediately a wireless circuit. had to 
be established with London. Though the cables .were later restored, - 


‘they. were interrupted frequently and the main reliance, therefore, had to 


be placed on the wireless circuit. This one link. was also considered 


inadequate and direct international circuits working with U.S.A., Cairo, 


Tehran, Berne, were established. Direct circuits with London and. Berne 
provide links with other European countries and through New York, 


` with the rest of the Americas... Pakistan is now in contact with the rest 


of the world. ^ Independence іп international communications has also 
been achieved, and now girdles the globe. The following wireless circuits, 
opened: since partition, have considerably helped to stabilize means of.. 
communications : , 

INTERNATIONAL CIRCUITS. Telegraphs. 5 circuits. Koah Das. 


.. Karachi-Turbat, Karachi-Gwadpur,’ Chittagong (Coast station), and 


Khulna-Chalna-Narayanganj. Telephones. 1 circuit. Karachi-Dacca. 


Karachi-New York (via Tangiers), Karachi-Tehran, and Karachi-Moscow. 
Telephones. 4 circuits. Karachi-London, Karachi-Cairo, Karachi- 


Berne, and Karaċhi-Tehran. Total : 14 circuits. 


‚ Internally the facilities available also ptoved inadequate. Partition 


{ 


‚ changed the emphasis and importance of various centres. New centres 


of trade and commerce arose. Trade and Commerce flowing through 
Indian channels were diverted to go through new places: In spite- of . 
the inadequate resources such expansion was taken in hand immediately. 
New carrier systems and VFT systems were installed, and a- total. of 15 
telephone and 48 telegraph.new channels have been added. ‘since partiti 

This helped immensely in carrying the increased traffic. With the develop- 


! EXTERNAL CIRCUIT. — Telegraphs. 4 circuits. — Karachi-London, . 


Ры 


“ 


-— 


ment of trade and industry, the traffic has increased and the immediate U 


initiative shown by.the Ministry of Communications has been responsible. 
for forestalling that increase. That i increase is reflected in, both telegraph | 
and telephone advancements. Тһе” old Lahore automatic telephone 


| exchange was replaced by а new: automatic exchange of the capacity of 


-3,200 lines. ‘Telephone exchanges at Rawalpindi, рема, апа Басса 


е 217 


- a 


nS оа "New exchanges ` have been opened in ihe following 

places :—Nabiganj, “Басса (Secretariat), Jessore, Khulna, `Вовта, 

Bahawalpur; Rohri, Strand Road (Chittagong), Rawshahi, Rangpur, 

Dinajur, Chittagong Port; and Tando Allahyar. | ^ 

А one thousand line automatic exchange for Chittagong has been 

installed? . Karachi which at the time of partition had only 1 ,400 working 
.7 connexions now has 7,400 connexions. Immediate expansion by, another 

7,000 lines has. been sanctioned. 

_ For the:complete. check up of the telephone саре іп Кагасһі ап 

expert from England was invited, who with the help "of the local staff 
| completely overhauled theexchanges. А Pakistan Officer trained abroad, 
' has now been put im charge of the maintenance of the exchanges. Re- 
habilitation of the old worn-out material, which was worked to its full 
capacity. during the war, but was handled inefficiently because: of the lack 
of trairied personnel and the shortage of replacement parts, .has also been 
taken in hand. A. rehabilitation scheme costing over Rs: 14 lakhs has 
been sanctioned" for’ Karachi alone. The following table” shows the 
increase in telephones since partition :  , | 


Increase in the number of. йй 
Аз оп 15.8.47. As on 15.11.51 . 














` Departinental Exchange р | | 
, Марша . 7... ыт 25 uet 155726 5,531 
Automatic RUM а wu ИИВ - 10,250 
Private Branch Exchanges | 7 
‘Manual. - ... ic ыл 2 қар 1,928 4, 194 . 
Automatic ^... .... 109. | 28 
` Private Exchanges _ - ^. 22 
Manual "m i T. 76 P 9] 
Aütomiatic ^... |. 0 04 jos — ` Е 
‚ Service Connexions, . қаз. Sou O | 1,072 
R MEE Total 13,726 |, 21,167 
~ es areas fae been given special attention so that the ОЕ 


C oft lie modern. communications are made available in villages where the 
! majority of our population lives. Public call-offices have been opened 
at about 72 places in rural areas of Pakistan. Of these 18 are in Punjab 
and N.W.F.P., 20 iri Sind-and’ Baluchistan including Karachi and 34 in 
. East Pakistan. -Under the Two Year Development Plan sanctioned by 
the Government a number of exchanges are under installation in the 
25 new places with total capacity of ind 4,550lines. Extensions to the 
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existing exchanges at nine , places Ma thé total capacity of 3, 250 have 
alreedy been completed. —— : 

А- the time of partition traffic services were disrupted and a large 
nunwer of post offices and combined post and telegraphs offices had to be 
closed dcwn for want of trained staff. Nearly all such offices have : 
now been re-opened. For. the tele- communications, training is essential 
and has to be provided by the Department. as none of the institutions, 
either at the school stage ог at the college and university stage give training 
in tele-communications. * The Ministry of Communications, therefore, 
took. steps in esteblishing a tele-communications training centre at 
LyaLpur and trainng has been taken in hand. Тһе new methods of 
traimng have been tried in the form of exploded circuits; graded practice 
. " and exercises and visual aids in lectures: To bring the training up-to-date 
and zn line with the modern institutions abroad, the services of an expert | 
have beeri obtained under the Colombo Assistance Plan, and he is now 
in the country preparing а, scheme for the training of all personnel. А 
schene for attachirg a wireless training section to the centre has been 
. prepered in со-оресайоп with Radio Corporation of America. Local 
trainng of the maintenance staff at Karachi and Dacca is in hand. 
|. Аг important place has: been given to the development of tele-com- 

muniations in the 5ix Year National Plan adopted by the Government. 
A pregramrme costing nearly Rs. 9 crores has been included. Two years 
limited programme <osting over Rs. 2 crores has been initiated and it is - 
hoped to complete it by the end of this year. Development Branch under 
the centro! of a senior officer of the Deputy Director-General's grade has 
been zreated in the Posts & Telegraphs. Directorate and the entire works 
of th- development centralized in that Branch. A team of seven experts 
for differeat branches of tele-communications is being obtained under 
the U.N. Technical Assistance Programme. 

To-make Pakistan self-sufficient in inter-wing communications between 
East and West Pakistan and in international working independently 
both “rom East and West Pakistan, a network of wireless communications 
has teen planned. Important places within both wings are also to be 
connected by wireless system. ` " 

The. provision of stores and equipment continues to present difficulties, » 
as there is no local production and everything has to. be. ordered from 
` abroad, То overcome dependence on the foreign market in this respect, ` A 
2 tele zraph-line stores factory has been established at Kotri, and negotia- 
tions ^or starting a telephone factory within, the country have been con- > 


- 


|^ zludec with a foreiga firm. It is hoped that within the next four years, 


Pakisean will becom= self-sufficient іп the production of major portion 
of telzphone and teegraph equipment. | i 


a, PROGRESS ІМ. ма | XC t 
By CHEN YAO-SHENG. ж | | 


THE STEADY PROGRESS now being made in Taiwan in the Soleat economic 
military and social fields has been well portrayed by Mr. Karl L. Rankin, 
' the American Minister to the Nationalist Government, who left Taiwan 
on May 11th for the United States. Іп à farewell statement issued prior 
to his departure, Mr. Rankin said that “ even the casual visitor to Taiwan 
cannot fail to be impressed by -to-day’ s atmosphere of hopeful, -cheerful 
activity. "Thereis outward evidence of the improving economic situation. | 
The budget is almost in balance. Agricultural and industrial , output 
‘is rising daily. The effectiveness of the defence establishment is increasing 
daily“. Much progress has been. made in the development of popular 
"government through elections as well'as in education and public health.” 

‘Tt is- gratifying for Free China'to hear what. Mr. Rankin has said; 
there is no exaggeration in his story, for Mr. Rankin has spent twenty- 
three months in the island and has seen with his own eyes all the progress 
which the Nationalist Government has made during this period. 

The Government's primary objective has necessarily been to defend 
ET island from a possible Communist attack; hence much emphasis has 
been laid on the strengthening of'the armed forces, . With military assist- 
ance from the U.S.A., fighting strength has -been greatly increased. 
Great strides have been made as a result of the increased supply of weapons, 
intensive training and the improvement in the quality, of the officers 
and men. . Admiral Arthur W. Radford, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Pacific Fleet, U.S.N., who recently visited Taiwan, was highly impressed 
with the excellent training of the armed forces, commenting that they 

" only need modern equipment to make them the finest you have ever 
.had and an equal to any in the world."' The living. conditions of the 
"Armed Forces have also been improved; limited fihances resources meàn 
that progress in this respect can. only be achieved gradually, but their 
‚рау and; welfare are certainly better than they used to be when they served 
on the mainland. '-. - 78 

а. Another aspect of the Government s military work 3 is the re-adjustment 

ої mobile operations:on the mainland. The Government has reorganized 

* the various guerrilla units and redivided the guerrilla areas where separate - 

‘commands have been set up. Direct or indirect contacts have been 

established between the Government and the. various units, excepting, 

of course, the. inaccessible ones. More than 3,000 officers for mobile 

warfare completed their training and were sent to the mainland Jast year; 
many others are now undergoing training. 
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In the financial field the Government has for the first time in twenty 
~ears achieved its aim, and the budget is very nearly balanced. Self-help intend 
оспа American aid have combined to raise income for the current year . 

‚ гегу nearly to the level of expenditure. Ав regards finances in the 
эгоуіпсев, conditions are manifestly better. Reform of the taxation 
:ystem, improvement in tax procedures and the adoption of unified sales - 
znvoices by commercial firms have also increased revenue. Military _ 
"equiremenis make heavy claims оп the national budget, and educational | 
ind reconstructión programmes also absorb a considerable proportion 
“of total expenditure. ‹ | | | 


Overall farm production increased in 1951. Grain production 
ilthough not quite attaining the original target, increased by 4 per cent, 
о 1,480,000 metric tons. Wheat. production rose to 18,000 metric tons, 
Deanuts to 45,000 metric tons and sweet potatoes to 2,385,000 metric. · 
zons. Vegetable production at 600,000 metric tons well exceeded the 
Jeak output recorded under the Japanese. Low sugar prices in the 
world market resulted, however, in a considerable drop in sugar output 
during 1951, as the acreage devoted to canes dropped. To remedy . 
ihis state of affairs the. Taiwan Sugar Corporation has accepted the . 
resolution passed by the Production Control Board that the difference - 
between the price of sugar per metric ton paid to sugar cane farmers and 
the price of rice of the same weight be made good to them by the Taiwan . 
Sugar Corporation. It is predicted that as a result of this measure pro- 
tective of sugar cane prices, interest in cane-planting will increase. "The 
Taiwan Sugar Corporation has therefore set the figure of 602,489 metric 
tons as the goal of sugar production for 1953, an increase of 80,000 metric 
tons as compared with 520,000 metric tons for 1952. Improvement in . 
sugar output will increase foreign trade and realise more foreign exchange. `, 


Parallel progress has been achieved in industry. The two most notable 
projects completed were the installation of the east-west electric circuit | 
and the Liwu generating plant. An increase of 24 per cent over the 1950 | 
power supply has resulted. Power supply for industrial consumption > 
‘was increased by 50 per cent, and the prospect for further industrial 
development has brightened considerably. In other industrial fields 5, 
noteworthy improvements have also been registered. Fertilizer Was... 
- jncreased by 87 per cent, cotton yarn by.178 per cent, cotton cloth by 
50 per cent, salt by 54 per cent, petrol by 60 per cent, cement by 17 рег” 
cent, paper (sheets, mats and pulp) by 70 per cent. Miscellaneous items 
such as aluminium sheets, tin plates, soda. ash, machines and ship repairs 
reached or overshot their targets. These typical examples give а fair 
picture of. overall industrial progress. TS 
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.. Foreign trade, so vital to-the island’s economy, reached a favourable 
balance оЁ U.S. $8,816,004, an increase of U.S. $7,359,890 over 1950. 
The figure does-not; however, take into account American aid goods and 


_ imports by means of self-provided foreign exchanges. .The unprecedented 


improvement in exports resulted in the marked increase in production 


of major exportable items. Imports- of consumer goods, however, 


. were severely cut. Certain imports, too, were reduced thanks either to 


supplies under American aid or development of native manufactures. 


_ According to figures recently released. by the Bank of Taiwan, the first 
. quarter of the current year shows a favourable trade balance of 


U.S. $10,436,481 with imports amounting to U.S. $21,953,004 and exports 


to U.S. $32,389,485. 


Қ Taiwans’ financial and economic stability have been achieved largely 
thanks to’ American aid. In the fiscal year 1951,.commodities and 


equipment to the total value of U:S. $56,521,030 were received in Taiwan 


under the scheme. This represents an increase of 150. per cent over aid 
received in 1950. Бог the fiscal year 1952 will be U.S. $81,000,000. The 


` amount of military aid forthcoming has not yet.been disclosed. - 


M.S.A., the U.S. Mutual Security Agency Mission to China, 
is responsible for planning and following through the commodity and 
industrial assistance programmes. The. major commodity ‘imports for 
distribution to consumers or for supplying local industry for processing 
into .consumer goods ‘include chemical fertilizers, raw materials for the 
manufacture of fertilizers, soya beans, raw cotton arid cotton cloth, crude 
oil, and medical supplies. ; ы. TERESE 

M.S.A. -has assisted in the rehabilitation апа” development of kev 


industries such as the fertilizer industry and the oil refinery and public 


2 utilities, including power, railways, highways, harbours and tele- 


“м 


communications. | | | : 

` Technical.assistance has been forthcoming under the M.S.A. financec 
contract between the J. G. White Engineering Corporation and the Chinese 
Government. Under this contract engineering consultants have given 


„technical advice in the reconstruction and development of basic industries 


and services. Technical assistance has also been provided in public 


ef ith, and in fields such as budget control, taxation, import and export 


control, foreign trade and banking. ^ 
Тһе rural programme financed under the ‘U.S. economic assistance 


. Scheme is administered by the Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction. 


Up to December 31, 1951, the J. C. R. R. had assisted 370 rural development 


.- Projects. · These include agricultural. improvement projects such as the 


multiplication and distribution to farmers of improved varieties of seeds 
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of the: principal crcps, control of plant pests and diseases, the demon-: 


stration and: extension of improved methods in fertilizing, cultivation, 


and processing of agricultural products, and the repair and recon- A 
struction of seed-dryimg grounds and other facilities. It assists in develop: 


ing and implementing the land tenure reforms of the Government on 
. Taiwan, in irrigation projects, in animal disease control and in livestock 
improvement work, ig strengthening farmers’ organizations, in forestry, 
and in the development of a public health programme to meet the needs 
_ of the rural population. 

The most temarkabs achievement of the Nationalist Government in 
- Taiwan has been in the field of land reform. Тһе programme launched 
an 1949 enfered its second stage im June, 1951, when the Government 
enforced measures governing the sale of public land to tillers. The sale 
ef the first lot of 21,161 hectares of. public land was completed in 1951, 


end it is estimated that some 70,000 tenant farmers and their households E 
tenefited under the gove-nment measure. It is expected that the second 


Ісі of 29,106 hectares wil. Бе distributed in 1952. 
' 4 Tillers of pubiic land, tenant farmers and farm labourers having no land 
of their own to cultivate are entitled to _buy public land from the Govern- 
` nent. Each household may buy from one to four hectares of such land; 
according to the size of. the family.. Prices for the land, quoted at 250 
T ercent of the averagë yearl/crop yields, are to be paid back overa period of 

‚ )'rears. The tillers of the allocated public land are exempt from paying 
lanc rentals, but land tax is 2xacted.- For the initial period, sale of public 


15 ^s limited only to those owned either by ше National Governnient or 


0 2 Yrovincial Government. 


М :anwhile, the 37:5 per cent land rentals seduoon programme which | 


w.:3 enforced early іп 1949, marking the first stage of land reform on the 
isl anc, has already achieved substantial results in-improving the welfare 


of -nantfarmers. According to an island-wide survey, since the enforce- ~ 


me-t. ЭЁ the land rentals recuction scheme, the income of the tenant 


"arr ers has been increaséd by an average of 30 per cent. The survey 


urt er shows that altogether 297,489 tenant farmer households have so 
far ceived benefits through tkis reform, which has already been applied 
cn 243,326 hectares cf arable farmlands. | 


The completion of the 37:5 per cent land rentals reduction programme" 


nd е mstitution of the salé of public land to tillers have greatly improved 


ihe rra population's welfare. The sale of 36,000 hectares of puole, 


faxml. 195 has been ап immense toon to farmers. 
rie st iking feature of progress in Taiwan is the tremendous advance 


^u Б r 


beiag лаје towards. self-government in the democratic sense. By Ju uly. | 


1821 1-2 ноп of Hsien and Municipal Councillors and magistrates 
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and mayors had been completed. .Election conditions were far from 
ideal, but even. so 80 per cent of eligible voters did poll, and this figure 
compares. favourably with those recorded by all other? democratic 
countries.. The Taiwan Provisonal Provincial Council, the highest 
popular representative body in Taiwan, was inaugurated in December, 
1951. This was an important step towards the ultimate goal of self- 
government for the provinces. E | 
Progress in Taiwan: as a whole has been remarkable. The people 
are enjoying a higher standard of life than ever before, and are moving 
towards true democratic self-government. The Nationalist Government 

` have earned the confidence ofthe people. Under Prime Minister General 
Chen Cheng, and Governor Dr. K. C.. Wu, Taiwan has become not only 
the cradle of a Free and democratic China, but also, with the largest 
standing army in the whole of Asia, the spearhead of the world's anti- 
Communist forces. | - 
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REVIEWS 
TRANSCAUCASIA AFTER WORLD WAR 1 * 
By W. E. D. ALLEN, OBE, FSA. 


' THIS BOOK is among several sfudies in the modern history of the nationalities of the Soviet 
Union now being published in America. With an introduction by Professor Michael 
Karpovich, one of the distinguished group of Russian historians working in America, the 
reader is entitled to expect a high standard. Nor are we, on the whole, disappointed. Тһе 
author, as Professor Karpovich: explains, is of mixed Persian and Russian descent and he 
received his education in Moscow and at Stanford and Harvard. In fact he belongs to that 
new international vintage of historians who have all the possibilities of contributing to a 
real revolution in historical techniques during the coming decades. Тһе book fills a definite 
gap in our knowledge of the history of the confused period in the Caucasus which saw the 
rise and fall of the three independent republics of Georgia, Armenia and Azerbaijan. The 
only really.competent account so far published is the late Zurab Avalishvili’s “ Independence 
‘of Georgia in International Politics " (English edition, London, 1937). The present work 
and Avalishvili’s book should be read together. While the new book is more complete in 
scope and is based on a wider documentation not available to the Georgian historian, the 
latter is undoubtedly а more sophisticated study. ` 

Mr. Kazemzadeh has a clear correct style but he should cultivate the literary graces. 
Chapter J (“Тһе Background ”), for instance, is an essay in platitudinous pedestrianism. 
"we е years 1917-21 were a dramatic period'in human affairs in Caucasia. There were figures 
cast in the heroic mould on all sides: the patriarchal Georgian president, 7 ordania, the rather 
tragic Communist leader, Shaumian, the Turkish conqueror, Nuri Pasha, the Tartar, Resulzade. 
The eue has them neatly docketed, but they pass through his pages like so many names 

in an index. 
It is unfortünate that despite his elaborate bibliography (which includes indeed many 

. unimportant pamphlets) the author should have ignored two prime sources. Тһе opening 
chapters of Trotsky's Stalin. illuminate the history of the social movement in Caucasia at the 


* The Struggle for Transcaucasia (1917-21) by Firuz Kazemzadeh, Ph. D., with an introduction by Michael 
Karpovich, Professor of History, Harvard University, published by the Philosophical Library, New York, and 
-- George Ronald, Oxford, 1951; 356 pp. & 1 map. І 
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opening of the century; and Trotsky has many picturesque touches and characterizations 
vith which it would be legitimate for a later historian to enliven his pages. Likewise the 
гоог overlooks the memoirs. of the Austrian Military Attaché in Constantinople, 
Lomiankowski (Der Zusammenbruch des Ottomarischen Reiches). This work is essential 
© the study of German intervention in Caucasia (1917-18), апа Pomiankowski's acic,. witty 
wgnettes of personalities penetrate the complicated muddle of the Trebizond, Batum and 
oti conferences. Ignorance of this source has led Mr. Kazemzadeh to underestimate the 
sznificance of the conflict of German and Turkish interests during the last months of the war. 
The author is generally fair in his account of B-itish policy in Transcaucasia during-the 
period 1917-21, although he is perhaps rather harsh in his comment on the resourceful 
Colonel Bicherakhov. There is some lack of balance in the presentation of events, since 
(Ее author omits any account of the movement іп Dagistan, where the resistance to the 
restoratiónof Russian rule— White or Red—was stronger than іп any other part of Caucasia. 
Tais omission is the more to be regretted since events іп Dagistan are well documented in 
= works of Todorski (** The Red Army іп the Mountains ") and Takho-Godi (“ Revolution 
ара Counter-Revolution in Da£istan ") and in Soviet periodicals (Novy Vostok, Voprosy. 
Isorii, etc.). Again, Turkish sources are not used. The situation on the Turko-Armenian 
bcrder, and the effective- Turkish resistance movement in the Allahuekber mountains, Góle . 
ага Cildir, cannot be appreciated without reference to General Kazim Karabekir's memoirs, 
2 (“The Liberaticn of Erzincan and Erzurum "), General Vehbi Kocagüney's-study (“Тһе 
| fo-tress and battles of Erzurum ”), and the excellent compendium “ Kars " edited by several 
! eit zens of that town who took part in the events of 1917-21. 

The map merits severe comment. Although “ folding,” it contains the names of only 
| Six towns. Surely in a book of this kind, with numerous references to unfamiliar place-names, 
| evry name mentioned іп the text should be shown оп the map. Worse still, the map is . 
‚ crwdely inaccurate. The small Achara river sprawls half across Georgia. On the other | 
! haad, the Kura, deprived of its upper course, fails to unite with the Aras and makes its own 
; wa to the Caspian. А hitherto unknown river emerges from the north-east corner of Lake 
! Van and performs the remarkable hydrographic feat of crossing the watershed of the Ağri- 
‚ daz (about 7,000 feet)-to fall into the Aras. Тһе Caucasus mountains occupy а curiously 
‚ rescricted area іп the north-east corner of Georgia. 

Mevertheless the book is a:valuable contribution to the contemporary history of the Middle 
‚ East and the author has rendered a real service in collating and analysing a considerable mass 
! of ource material of very varying quality. His final chapter “ Conclusion ” is as able as 
; his opening “ Background " is banal. He well summarizes the rather gallant effort of the 
| Transcaucasian peoples to resista combination of factors which amounted to a tragic destiny. 
| '* Tae decisive factor was Russia." But “ the unsuccessful attempt of the Transcaucasian 
‚ pecoles to gain independence, though ending in failure, demonstrated their vitality and their | 
| rescurces, reversing the slow trend towards Russianization. ' Probably for the first time in 
ther history, the Georgian, the Armenian, and above all the Azerbaijani masses realized 
'thez national and cultural separateness, though their independent political organizations 

‘had-to give way before the overwhelming might of their northern neighbour.” TA 

‚ Mr. Kazemzadeh has established his reputation as a leading authority on contemporary 
iTracscaucasian history. It is very much to be hoped that he will now prepare a sequel to 
the »resent volume, covering the Soviet regime in Transcaucasia during the last thirty years. 


” 


YOUNG PAKISTAN Ву КАНО M. KHAN апа HERBERT S. STARK. (Oxford University 
| Press) 5s. > 


THE AUTHORS state that Young Pakistan is intended for use in Pakistani Secondary 
schoels and adult institutions, Allama Abdulla Yusuf Ali who writes the foreword, addse&nat e 
. itis meant for boys and girls between the ages of 15 and 19; I should have thought twelve `- 
! уеаг-2105 and upwards would benefit from the simplicity of form. - 
| | T> simple language and detailed descriptions of the crigin and function of such institutions 
| as the Central and Provincial Governments, co-operatives, etc., and the comparisons with 
| Britis counterparts can perhaps be skipped by Western readers, although the concise lucidity | 
| of stsde makes clear many questions, particularly those dealing with self-government, which 
| are tke subject of much muddled thinking in Britain to-day. | 

| | Yo-rng Pakistan gives the background of Pakistan's earliest beginnings, its historical and 
| cultural heritage, its formation and development—and its ambitious but solid plans for the 
! future. All this is given in twenty-six well-planned chapters ranging in subject matter from 
| 

| 

| 
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the pre-history of the Indus Valley, (taken, together with its chapter title, from Professor 
‘Wheeler’s excellent 5,000 years of Pakistan) to the new Dominion’s place in the Commonwealth 
of Nations and the function of the United ‘Nations. It does all this in no hazy, Woolly fashion, 
but giving plain facts, dates. and figures—supplemented by maps, graphs and photographs. 
- I would like to have seen more than four pages of photographs but this I imagine was a question 
of economics. . Those photographs there are, designed of course to appeal to Pakistani 
readers, are paired off to demonstrate backward methods of agriculture, industry and housing 
in Pakistan compared with their best modern counterparts in Britain. | 


Тһе authors, one of them а graduate of Aligarh University, a-research scholar and now ап 
Administrative Officer in, the Information Department of the Pakistan High Commission in 
London, the other an English graduate of Oxford and a-highly-qualified teacher, have com- 
bined to give a well-balanced account of this new Dominion embracing both the British and 
Pakistani viewpoints. Constructive criticism is the keynote of the. book; for instance, the 
authors suggest that every Pakistani school child should help the national health campaign . 
by clearing decaying rubbish dumps and stagnant pools, by joining organizations such 
as the Scouts or Guides; Red Cross or St. John’s Ambulance, while.girls are particularly 
urged to-choose such careers as nursing, medicine and teaching. These and many other 
- practical suggestions are incorporated into the text, while throughout it all runs a powerful 

tneme of patriotism—our people, our villages, our country— and the wonderful, exciting 
opportunities awaiting the youngsters of Pakistan. | ; 


The book concludes with a warning of the dangers of Communism and a chapter of potted 
biographies of some of the makers of Pakistan: Jinnah, Iqbal, Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, and 
others. | 

It is to Бе hoped that its appeal will not be limited to readers of English but that this com- 
prehensive text-book will be translated into Urdu. Bound in pleasant, neutral cloth, 
embellished with. Pakistan’s national symbol in ‘green, together with endpapers showing 
Pakistan’s place on the globe. Whether or not you are a citizen of Pakistan, it is a book 
that should find a place on the shelves of every thinking man and woman. · S.A.M. 
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Women’s Role in the New India, By Mrs. Wadia  — - с 

The Indian Economic Outlook, By i Geoffrer туой - -= - 
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INDIA AND PAKISTAN : 


Prcceedings of the East India Association : | i "de 
The Need for Agreement in the Indian Sub-Continent, By Lieut. -Colonel 
Lord Birdwood. - 


The Commonwealth and the Pound ‘Sterling, By Sir Cecil Kisch - 

F.eception at thé Imperial Institute - - | (- 

fadia and Pakistan to-day, By Sir Percival Griffiths - - 

Feflections оп the Transfer of Power, By А. Campbell- Johnson - 222. 

Training. in Britain for Indians end: Pakistaris, By Capt. S. T. Binstead 

The Tea Industry in Northern India and Pa <istan, By d Спегез Miles 
Iadia, Pakistan and the Commonwealth - - 


PAKISTAN : | ' 
Pakistan's Princely States - 
The Thal Project: ,- 
The Education Plan for Pakistan ' 
Telecommunication in Pakistan | 
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Proceedings of the East India.Asscciation : | 
The Economic конен of Ракіѕап, Ву Ahmed Е E. Н. Jaffar . - 


CEYLON : : | | А 
РоПалагаха - - -. 
Colbmbo Harbour - 

The Colombo Plan Exhibition 
An Historical Téxt Book - 
The Industrial Plan - 
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FAR EAST : | 2 


The British Exchange Banks 1 in the Far East, By J. À. Leighton-Boyce 

Ove-crowded Java  - 

Indian Influences on the Cultüres of South- Eas: Asi By Basil Gray 

Some Characteristics of the Ancien- Chinese Law, By Lewis Gen `- 

Democratic Government in Indonesia, Ву Н. Е. Madame H. Subandrio 
: Progress in Taiwan - - - - - - - - - - 
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NEAR AND MIDDLE. EAST Р 
France і іп the Muslim World, By Ivor Thomas - =: - 


Bursa - 
The Economic Posifion: of Israel, By tlie Hon: Edwin Shindel 
Israel Mining Industry, By: J. Comay - - - - - 


Turkish Palaces n -. "Y - 


GENERAL: мамаға а” 
» Lord Hailey with the У - | 


An Historical Explanation of the Asiatic Myths of Prester John, By Ian R. 


Whitaker - 
-Lloyds Bank in the East - - Toc. a i EE 
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THE OBJECTS AND FOLICY OF THE 
EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 


d PAKISTAN AND BURMA) 


In 1866, eight years after the assumptior. of the government of India by 
. tae Crown, the East India Association was formed with the object of 
‘the promotion of the public interest and welfare of the inhabitants of 
India generally. This object was steadfastly pursued during the 
ensuing eighty-one years. The independence of India and Pakistan 
zttained in 1947, while modifying the original conception, has increased 
the need for strengthening the bonds of <riendship and the importance of 
nutual understanding between the people of Britain and the inhabitants 
of the countries formerly -comprising the Indian Empire—namelv, the 
-ndian Union, Pakistan, and Burma. Тһе Association therefore is con- 
-inuing its work, with the assistance of those who are interested in the 
welfare and progress of these countries, Еу the methods which have proved 
30 helpful in the past, namely : 


(1) By lectures on current questicns affecting-those countries, апа. 
the publication of the same. 


(2) By providing opportunities Ёо: the free discussion of importart 
questions affecting India, Pakistan, and Burma. 


(3) By promoting friendly contact between the peoples of those 
countries and of Britain through the medium of social and other 
gatherings. 


(4) Generally by the promulgatioa of reliable information regarding 
the countries named. 


The Association is essentially non-official in character and hag по” 
connection with any political party. It seeks to provide an open platform 
for the consideration of current problems relating to India, Pakistan, aad 
Burma. It welcomes as members all those who are interested in their 
welfare and progress. 


Papers are read and discussed throughout the year, except in the holicay 
season. Members are entitled to inviie friends to these meetings. 


ІНЕ MISSION ТО: LEPERS 


(Founded 1874) 
hen TIONAL . INTERDENOMINATIONAL 


AIM: To provide for the spiritual instruction and temporal relief of 
lepers and their children, and to assist in bringing about the extinction of 
the disease. 


EXISTING | WORK: The Mission to Lepers is at work in 21 


.. differerent countries, at 116 stations, for 40 of which it is financially respon- 
‘sible. Substantial grants-in-aid are made to other Christian institutions. 


Training in useful crafts is given to all patients according to their ability. 
Educational facilities are provided for children and those wishing to become 
literate. 


Healthy children of leprosy Patients are cared for and trained in special 
. Tomës and Schools. 
` Gifts for the extension and maintenance of this vital work will be grate- 
fully received. | | 





THE MISSION TO LEPERS, 7 Bloomsbury Square, тіні W.C.1. 





| LET THE BRITISH 
LLOYDS BANK IMPACT ON 


"handle your | | | 
EASTERN BUSINESS IN Di A 


Sir Percival 


The Bank undertakes every description of - аре 
Banking and Exchange business with India, Griffiths 
Pakistan and Burma. C.LE., 1.С.8. (Retd.) . 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT: An examination of the Political, 
34 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 Administrative, and Economic 
Branches of the Bank in the East effects of British rule in India, 
INDIA .... Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Delhi, written by'a close eyewitness of. 
%e ө New Delhi, Amritsar & Darjeeling . the Irídian scene during the last 
"PAKISTAN Karachi, Chittagong, Dacca. Lahore пи decades. 
. & Rawalpindi. | 
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| r.c : October 528 pages 
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